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The Hebrew words nn Hazar and n«n IIazor, literally signi- 
fying an “enclosure,” a “court,” a “pasturage,” and a “\illage,” are 
used as the names of various towns and villages which have often been 
overlooked, confounded, and misplaced by writers on biblical geography 
and prophecy. 

Haze ROTH was one of the stations of the Israelites in the wilderness. 
(Num. xi. 35 ; sii. 16 ; xxxiii. 1 7, 18.) It was doubtless situated in the 
valley of eUMaihaVy north of Mount Sinai.’'' 

A 13iAZKW*Addar and llKZKVi^Enan are spoken of in connection 
with the borders of the Holy Land. (Num. xxxiv. 4, 10.) The 
Canaanitish Avim are represented as dwelling in Hazbrim. (Deut. ii. 
23.) In the apportionments of their land which fell to the tribes 
of Judah and Simeon we 6nd several Hazors, mentioned in the fol- 
lowing connections “ And it [the south border of Judah] passed along 
[from Kadesh-bamea] to Hezron, and went up to Adar^* [probably 
the "EAZOR-A^dar of Num. ut sup.] (Josh. xv. 3.) “And the utter- 
most cities of the tribe of the children of Judah, toward the coast of Edom 

• See Lands of the Bible,” Vol. I. pp. 20G^m. 
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southward, were Kabzocl, and Eder, and Jagur, and Kinali, andDimonah^ 
and Adadah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Ithnan, Ziph, and Telem, 
and Bealoth, and H\zi}^-Hadattah [the “ new Hazor,” erroneously 
given in our English version as two different places], and Kcrioth, and 
Ilf'sron, which is Razor,* Amam, and Shema, and Moladah, and 
llAzxK-Gaddah [village of the kid], and Heshmon, and Beth- 
I>alet, and HxzAK-Shual [the village of the jackal], and Beersheba,’* 
etc. (Josh. XV. 21 — 28.) “And they [the children of Simeon ac- 
commodated in the tribe of Judah] had in their inlicritance Beersheba, 
Slieha, and Moladah, and llAZAR-Shual, [already mentioned,] and 
Balab, and Azem, and Altolad, and Bethul, and Hormah, and Ziklag, 
and Beth-marcaboth, and llAZAR-Sttsah [the village of the horse].” 
(Josh. xix. 2 — 5.) “And they [the descendants of Simeon] dwelt at 
Beersheba, and Moladab, and and at Beth-mar- 

caboth, and HAZAR-iSiM^m [the village of horses, given before in the 

singular form] These were their cities unto the reign of David.” 

(I Chron. iv. 28 — 31.) None of these Hazars, so far as I know, have 
been identified in modern times, though the sites of some of the conti- 
guous towns have been seen or visited by late travellers. This, how- 
ever, is a matter of comparatively little consequence, as they are not 
associated with any historical events or ])rophetical descriptions of much 
consequence. JlAZOR-Gaddah was probably near Engedij the fountain 
of the kid.f The designation of nAz<m-*S//««/i or Susim, proves the 
existence of the horse in the South of ( -anaan before the Israelites en- 
tered it under Joshua, a circumstance wliich is often overlooked. This 
animal was very scarce in the country till the time of Solomon. The 
Jewish kings were forbidden to multiply to themselves horses, probably 
to keep them, in their religious separation, from dependence on foreign 
countries, their own rough and hilly province not being in general suit- 
able for rearing that quadruped. 

A. Razor, belonging to the tribe of Benjamin, is simply mentioned 
in Neh. xi. 33. It was probably not far from Bethel, and was perhaps 
identical with, or not far from, Baal-HxzoRy near Ephraim, at which 
Absalom's sheep-shearers were employed. (2 Sam. xiii. 23.) 

llAZAR-^a^/icon, (or the middle Razor or village,) by the coast of 
Hauran, and RAZOR-j&7emi, by the border of Damascus, are mentioned 
by Ezekiel (xlvii. 16, 17,) in connection with the boundaries of the 
restored Holy Land. 

* Mentioned also in Josh. xv. 3. 

t Jerome and Eusebius say of Gadda, “ Est autem hodieqne villa in extremis 
tiiiibus Duroum: contra orientom, iminiaeiis Mari Mortuo. — Eclog. dc Loc. Ucb. 
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A more Aportant place tlian those now referred to was the Razor of 
King Jabhij the cn])ital of all the kingdoms adjoining the upper lake of 
the Jordan, which was taken and destroyed by Joshua, (Josh. xi. 1 — 13, 
&c.) ; wdiich afterwards partially recovered its strength, and under 
another king of the name of Jabin, oppressed the Israelites, and sent out 
against them its armies under Sisera, when they were overcome by 
Reborah and Barak, its king being at the same time destroyed, 
(Jud. iv. *1 — 24 ; 1 Sam. xii. 9) ; which was rebuilt, or enlarged, by 
Solomon, (1 Kings ix. lo) ; and wliich was taken by the Assyrians, on 
their invasion of Canaan under Tiglath-Pileser, (2 Kings xv. 29). 
This strong and fenced city fell to the lot of the tribe of Naphtali, on 
the division of the land among the tribes of Israel. It is thus mention- 
ed in the enumeration of their fenced cities, seemingly made from 
South to North ; — “ Ziddim, Zer, and Ilarnmath [the warm baths 
near Tiberias], llakkath [Ti])erias],* and Chinnereth, and Adainah, and 
Kamah, and Razor, and Kedesh, [now Kades,] and Edrei, and 
Hazor, [the well of Razor,] andiron [orijon],” &c, (Josh. xix. 3r>, 
3(i). In the notice of the Assyrian concpiests, it is thus given in an 
enumeration, probably proceeding from North to South : — In the 
days of Pekah, king of Israel, came Tiglath-Pileser king of Assyria, 
and took Ijoii, and Abel-beth-rmiachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and 
Razor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land of Naphtali, and carried 
them captive to Assyria.” (2 Kings xv. 29.) It would appear that 
this Razor lay to the South of Kedesh Naphtali, which is on the 
heights overlooking the waters of Merom, now called the Lake Huleh. 
Josephus (Antiq. v. 5, 1,) says that Razor was situated above this 
lake, to which he gives the name Sernechonitis (avny 8c vnepKeiTaL rrjs 
lepexaviTiBos Xipvrjs), Eusebius and Jerome only allude to its situation 
as in the tribe of Naphtali.f 

There is still another Razor mentioned in the Scriptures, and that 
in an important portion of the prophecies of Jeremiali : — 

" Concerning Kedar, and concerning the Kingdoms of 
Razor, which Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon shall 

SMITE, THUS SAITH THE LoRD : 

Arise ye, go up to Kedar, and spoil the men of the East. 

Their tents and their flocks shall they take away : 

They shall take to themselves their cui^tains, and all their vessels and their camels ; 

And they shall cry to them, Fear is on every side. 

Flee, get you far off, dwell deep, O ye inhabitants of Hazor, saith the J^rd ; 

* Talmud. Cod. Megill. fol. 5, col. 2 ; “ Lands of the Bible,” Vol. II. p. 117. 

t Hub. \op. Aaor: — ** Asor, in tribu Nephtalim, quam rex Assyriorum popnlasse 
srribitur.”-— Heron. Rcloga de Loc. Heb. 
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mentioned by Jeremiah ivith that of Jabin. There is a remarkable 
prophecy,” he says, “ respecting a Hazor in Jer. xlix. 28 — 33. The 
connection shows it to have been in Arabia, and the whole scope of the 
prophecy denotes a place of great importance. It is, however, blotted 
out, though some have conjectured that it is another name for Petra.” 

So many places mentioned in Scripture, which have for ages disap- 
peared from the view of the civilized world, have been lately brought to 
notice, that we have not despaired of the recovery of even this Hazor. 
Before hazarding an opinion, however, on its situation, we have to seek 
for the district of Kedar itself, with which, as we have seen, it is 
associated by Jeremiah. 

The country of Kedar derived its name Yrom Kedar the son of 
Ishmael. (Gen. xxv. 13.) In several passages of the sacred Scriptures 
it is connected with Arabia. (Isaiah xxi. 13 — 16 ; Ezek. xxvii. 21.) Its 
people are alluded to as dwelling in tents, and, according to some in- 
terpreters, with the sons of Kedemeh, settled in the "East,”^ as in the 
passage we have introduced from Jeremiah. (Song i. 5 ; Ps. cxx. 5.) 
Pliny couples its people, the Cedrei, with the Nabatai,f the descendants 
of Nebaioth, the eldest brother of Kedar. The Chaldeean paraphrast 
identifies these people (Ezek. xxvii. 21), and he translates the docks 
of Kedar'^ (Is. lx. 7) the ‘‘flocks of the Arabs.” J Jerome, in his 
comment on Isaiah, says that Kedar was “an inhabited region 
beyond Arabia of the Saracens” ; and in his Loc. Heb. that it was in 
the “ wilderness of the Saracens.” Eusebius and Jerome, in . the 
Ecloga, or Onomasticon, place this wilderness of the Saracens “ beyond 
Arabia to the South,” “ opposite the coast of the Red Sea.” Theo- 
doretus, commenting on Psalm cxix., says : “ Kedar was the second 
son of Ishmael, and his posterity dwell to this day not far distant from 
Babylon.” Suidas in his Lexicon makes the same remark, adding that 
Kedar is a place of obscurity, for in Hebrew it denotes what is dark. 

It appears to me that according to these authorities Kedar, dis- 

* Bochart thus writes: — Jacobus 5 /uneap/njr, affinis meus, quern honoris 
CAUS& nomino, hunc nodiim ita conatur exsolvere in notis ad Genesin noudum 
editis : Noce poiteritaa ah Armenite mumtUtua progreMa fmrat in earn regimem 
qwB po9tea dicta ect Dip Kedem a KedmA novUsinio Isnutelis Jilio. Gen. 
xxv. 15. Secunduc lapaelU filivc eat Kedar, Hos duo» fratree vicinas hahuisse 
sedes colligimvc ex Jerem, xlix. 28. Ascendite Kedar ut vaetentur filii Kedem, 
Postea vero cut%inguit Moses, Gen. xi. 2, egrederentur ex Kedrnio invenerunt 
vallem in terra Senaaris, Sic locum hunc interpretandum censemus,*^— 
Phaleg. i. 7. 

t Plin. lib. V. cap. 22. 

t Reland Palest, p. 96. 
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tinctively so called, is to be sought in the Eastern portion of that part 
of Arabia, according to the ancients, which is now called che Syrian 
desert, or in the country contiguous to that wilderness ; and the question 
arises. Is there any Hazor whgse position and other circumstances suit 
the description of Jeremiah to be found in that region of the world ? 
That the Hazor of Jeremiah, — ^if without authority we extend the name 
Kedar to the Arabian peninsula, — could not be in the south of Arabia, 
will afterwards appear. 

To the question now proposed I venture to reply in the affimative. 
In a remarkable oasis of the desert and alluvial plains between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, lying to the S. W. of Mosul, there is a 
town, the Arabic name of which or f , — HadhaVt or 

eUIIadhavy given by the Arabic geographer Edrisi, — is the exact cor- 
respondent of the Hebrew un Hazar or Hazor. He speaks 
of this place as an “agreeable town on the banks of the Tirthar.”* 
This place, though its coincidence with the Hazor of Jeremiah has not 
yet been noticed, has been identified by Major Rennell and others as 
the Hatra of Ammianus Marcellinus, (lib. 25, cap. 8,) the Atra of Dion 
Cassius, (lib. 24,) and the Ratru of the Peutingerian tables. 

This place was visited a few years ago by Dr. Ross, of the Bombay 
Medical Service, whose interesting memoir of it is published in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, and afterwards by Mr. W. 
F. Ainsworth, who has given a full and interesting description of it in 
his • “ Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, 
and Armenia.” From the narrative of the last-mentioned gentleman, 
I take the liberty of introducing one or two important passages expla- 
natory of its position and present appearances. 

The following is a notice of the journey of Mr. Ainsworth and his 
party to IladhaVy from Kalah Sherkat : — “ At Kalah Sherkat it was 
my intention to quit the river’s banks, and penetrate the wilderness to 
Al-Hadhar, guided by the compass and Mr. Ross’s map, for neither the 
Khawas nor the Arabs knew aught about the position of the ruins. On 
leaving Kalah Sherkat, we kept a little to the South of Wadi-el- 

Meheih, in which there was now no running water We travelled 

at a quick pace over a continuous prairie of grasses and flowering 
plants, and, crossing tjie Ain-el-Thaleh, having still a little stagnant 
water, we arrived at a ridge of rocks which rose above the surrounding 
country. From a mound, upon which were a few graves, we obtained 
a comprehensive view of that part of Mesopotamia which extended to 
^ the West, but without being able to distinguish the valley of the Thar- 
* Geog. d’Edrisi, par Jaubert, p. 147. 
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thar, a brook which traverses this part of Mesopotamia, or the ruins of 
Al-Hadhar The sharp sight of the Bedwin Haji Ali was in 


favour of some mounds which were visible in the extreme distance to 
the South of West ; so, having much confidence in his acquaintance 
with the appearance that ruin^ would present on the desert at such a 
distance, we followed these indications, but, as it turned out, falla- 
ciously. After two hours and a quarter’s quick travelling, still over 
prairies and undulating country, wc came to the supposed ruins, which 
turned out to be bare hills of sandstone, the Southern termination of a 

low ridge Changing our route, we started to the North-West, 

in which direction we arrived, after an hour and a quarter’s ride, at a 
valley bounded in places by rock terraces of gypsum, which indicated a 
wadi and a winter torrent, or actual water. To our joy, we found the 
Tharthar flowing along the bottom of this vale, but only from'fifteen to 
twenty feet in width, instead of the fifty we had been led to expect ; 
and to our great comfort the waters were very potable. The stream, 
though narrow, was deep, generally from five to seven feet, and hence 
with difliculty fordable : on its banks were a few reeds and scattered 
bushes of tamarisk. We proceeded up the stream, in a direction 
North-West, in search of a ford, which wc found after one hour’s slow 
and irregular journey, and we lost half an hour refreshing ourselves 
with a bath. We afterwards followed the right bank of the stream, 
being unwilling, as evening was coming on, to separate ourselves, unless 
we actually saw Al-Hadhar, from the water so necessary for ourselves 

and our horses We deemed it best to keep on up the river, 

but to travel a little inwards on the heights. This plan was attended 
with perfect success ; and we had ridden only one hour and a half, 
when we perceived through the misty rain mounds still to the North- 
West, which we felt convinced were the sought-for ruins. Mr. Ras- 
sam and myself hurried on, but soon afterwards, perceiving a flock of 
sheep in the distance, we became aware of the presence of Arabs, who 
could be no other than the Shammar ; so we waited for our friends, and 
rode all together into the kind of hollow in which Al-Hadhar is situated. 
Here we perceived the tents of the Bedwins extending far and wide 
within the ruins, and without the walls to the South-West. The 
ruins themselves presented a magnificent appearance, and the distance 
at which the tall bastions appeared to rise, as if by enchantment, out 
of the wilderness, filled us with wonder and surprise, no doubt in 
great part due not only to the splendour of the ruins, but also to the 
strange place where the traveller meets with them — *in medii 
^olitndine! as Ammianus so briefly, but so correctly expresses it/* 
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The ruins of Hadhar, Mr. Ainsworth goes on to inform us, present 
the remains of a palace and temple, surpassing, in extent and perfec- 
tion, the arch of Chosroes at Ctesiphon, the residence of the Kings of 
Persia, of the Arsacidan dynasty.”* 

“ It consisted,” he continues, of a series of vaulted chambers, 
or halls, of different sizes, all opening to the East, or towards the rising 
sun and planets, and regularly succeeding one another from north to 
south, and was divided into two parts by a wall ; while in front was 
another row of edifices, guard-houses, &c, &c., at the southern end of 
which was a great hall, with an ornamented vault and tall columns, 
similar to what is observed in the chief edifice. The whole of these 
buildings were enclosed within a wall about 1360 yards square, which 
left a considerable space open in front, and this open square was in the 
exact centre of the town, which is nearly a perfect circle, surrounded 
by a rampart, about 3 miles 180 yards in circumference. Portions of 
the curtain, which was 10 feet 3 inches in width, still remain on this 
rampart ; and there are also the ruins of thirty-two bastions, placed at 
unequal intervals. The space occupied by the town still contains 
the ruins of tombs, and other edifices, and is everywhere covered by 
mounds of ruined buildings. There is also a spring, and a channel for 
water, not straight, but tortuous, which crosses the town ; and tliere 
were apparently four gates, having straight roads leading from them to 
the central edifice. Every stone, not only in the chief building, but in 
the walls and bastions, and other public monuments, when not defaced 
by time, is marked with a character, which is, for the most part, cither 

a Chaldaic letter or numeral The southerly hall, which is 

small, has externally every stone in the arch sculptured in high relief, 
with a human bust, some of which have very singula:* curling bag- 
wigs, or, more probably, a peculiar mode of dressing hair, which we 
know to be common in Persian sculptures, but those, I believe, only of 
a modern date, or more particularly of the time of the Sassanian 
dynasty .f The second hall is of greater dimensions, and the figures 
on the arch were those of angels, or females, apparently in the air, with 
feet crossed, and robes flying loose ; while in the interior, on both sides 
of the hall, were three square pilasters, surmounted by full round faces, 
in high relief, and executed with considerable fidelity and spirit. 
While the style of these sculptures appears to be pretty nearly uniform, 
it is impossible not to recognise costumes differing much from one 

* Travels in Asia IMCinor, See, vol. ii. pp. 159 — 162. 

t But the bag-wigs, as they are here called, have also been found in the ancient 
Assyrian ruins near Mosul. 

2 
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another. Indeed, it requires but little imagination to figure to one- 
self in these sculptures the representations of the successive powers 
who ruled the City of the Desert. The simple turban-like head- 
dress represents the Chaldean ; the bearded physiognomy and scatter- 
ed hair, the Persian satrap ; the laurel-leaved band, supporting eagles’ 
wings, the Roman ; while the binding round the head, like a double 
fold of rope, as it is also described by Mr. Ross, appears the original of 

the present Arab head-dress It may be advanced against this 

view of the subject, that if the building is all of one style, this style 
must also be carried through all its details, and that we cannot expect 
that any of the decorations can be illustrative of different periods ; but 
there is no reason why, if the Parthians or Persians borrowed their 
style from the Romans, they still might not have introduced their 
own sculpture, as at Persepolis ; or, if the Romans built the great 
monument of Al-IIadhar, they might equally have been influenced by 
a conquered people to introduce, as well as letters, forms sacred to 
their religion, or gratifying to their pride and to their national remi- 
niscences. On the face of the wall of this great hall, besides the signs 
before mentioned, are two inscriptions, one in Ohaldaic, the other in 
Arabic, both cut in the stones, but which run along from one to another, 

and are evidently more modern than the building The Arabic 

inscription was copied and translated by Mr. Rassam ; its purport is as 
follows : — ‘ Mesud Ibn Maudud Ibn Tamanki, the just king, protector 
of religion, and defender of the faith, in humble service, and seeking 
mercy from his Lord, caused this to be repaired in the year of the Hejira 
586.’ (A. D. 1190.) This evidences the fact that Al-IIadhar was 
an inhabited town in the time of the Ata Beys of Mosul, for Azzud-din 
Mesud Ibn Maudud reigA there from a. d. 1180 to 1193; yet it 
is mentioned as deserted at the period of the retreat of Julian’s army. 
With the assistance of lights, we examined the subterranean rooms con- 
nected with the first great hall, but did not find anything of interest. 
In the rear of the same great hall is another apartment, surrounded by 
a lofty vaulted passage. From its beautifully ornamented doorway, 
and complete seclusion from the other parts of the edifice, it may be 
conjectured to have been a religious sanctuary. Over the doorway is 
the most beautifully sculptured relief in the whole building ; it repre- 
sents griffins supporting heads, human and others, and in the centre is 
the head of Apollo, or Mithra, supported by eagles, with scrolls in their 
mouths ; beneath is some beautifully-sculptured foliage : it is evidently of 

Roman execution At the first smcdl hall of the Northern division, 

the sculptures over the arch of the eutrance are among the most perfect 
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of the out-of-door sculptures. They appear to be alternations of male 
and female heads, the first having the peculiar head-dress previously 
noticed, while the latter present a remarkable similarity to the present 
style of dress in Western Europe. Some of the ladies have dresses like 
corsets, terminating in a point. Most of them wear tiaras of jewels ; 
some have necklaces ; and the bust is neatly and only partially display- 
ed. The hair falls on the shoulders of some in a profusion of ringlets ; 
in others is trimmed up in large curls, and again in some puffed out 
behind, as was once the case at the French court. On the wall is also 
the sculpture of a monstrous animal. The walls were measured, in all 
their details of bastions, &c., and were found to be 5460 yards round. 

Within the circuit of the walls were many ruins of doubtful 

character Some of these buildings are square, and they are of differ- 

ent sizes. One, ornamented with pillars, had two interior vaulted 
chambers, with an outer vaulted hall, and a stair leading to the top, as 
if to sleep upon it, as is the custom at Mosul and Baghdad. The open- 
ings to let ill light are more like loopholes than windows, but this may 
have been for coolness, and from want of glass, as is observed in the 
cottages of the peasants in the East. A large square building, with one 
vaulted chamber, which appears to have been a small temple, or 
mausoleum, occurs on theNorthern side. It is built upon a handsome 
basement, with a projecting but simple cornice. I ought not to omit 
to mention that the pear-shaped cavities common in Syria are also met 
with amid the ruins here.”* 

Mr. Ainsworth has collected together some of the most important 
historical notices of this long-overlooked city of the desert. He says : 

It is evident, from the character of the greater number of the letters 
and signs inscribed on the hewn stones, th4||||^he original builders were 

Chaldeans or Chaldees It is further evident that in the course 

of the changes which bcfel all the great powers in the East, that this 
city was ruled by Armenians, by Persians, and by Romans. According 
to Dion Cassius, by Xiphilinus, Trajan, after his descent of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and having proclaimed Parthamaspates king at Ctesi- 
phon, entered Arabia, against Atra, but want of water and proyjisions, 
with great heats, drove him away. In the time of Arsaccs (Ardawan), 
Septimius Severus, who also returned by the Tigris from Ctesiphon, 
besieged this city, upon which occasion his machines were burnt by the 
* Greek fire,’ which appears to have been the bitumen so abundant in 
the neighbourhood. His men also were slain ;^and for want of provi- 
sions, and after twenty days’ siege, the Roman emperor was forced to 
* Travels in Asia Minor, &c. vol. ii. pp. 163—1755. 
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retreat. Thus 'did this remarkable city, from the peculiarity of its 
position in the midst of a treeless desert, with one well of water and 
the brackish brook of the Tharthar flowing by, superadded to the skill, 
science, and determination of its inhabitants, successfully resist the all- 
conquering arms of the Romans. This period of the history of Hatra 
is succeeded by another interval of impenetrable obscurity. No sculp- 
ture nor monuments of any kind indicate the existence of a Chris- 
tian community within its walls, which is the more remarkable as 
Nisibin became the seat of a patriarch, and A1 Hadhar was in thg 
centre of a newly-converted and eminently Christjan people.”* 

Dr. Layard, in liis great work on “ Nineveh and its Remains,” gives 
a brief account of a journey which he paid to itadhar. The following 
is the interesting notice which he takes of the locahty itself : — 

A dark thunder cloud rose behind the time-worn ruins of xil- 
Ilatlier as wc approached them. The sun, still throwing its rays upon 
the walls and palace, lighted up the yellow stones until they shined like 
gold.f Mr. Ross and myself, accompanied by an Arab, urged our 
horses onwards, that we might escape the coming storm ; but it burst 
upon us in its fury ere we reached the palace. The lightning 
played through the vast buildings, the thunder re-echoed through its 
deserted halls, and tlie hail compelled us to rein up our horses, and 
turn our backs to the tempest. It was a fit moment to enter such 
ruins as these. They rose in solitary grandeur in the midst of a desert, 

^ in medid solitudine posltcHf as they stood fifteen centuries before, 
when described by the Roman historian. On my previous visit the 

first view 1 obtained of Al-Hather was perhaps no less striking 

At that time within the walls were the tents of some Shammar Arabs, 
but now as we crossed th4||bnfused heaps of fragments, forming a circle 
round the city, wc saw that the ])lace was tenantless. Flocks on a neigh- 
bouring rising ground showed, however, that Arabs were not distant. 
Wc pitched our tents in the great court-yard in front of the palace, and 
near the entrance to the inner inclosure. During the three days we 
remained amongst the ruins I had ample time to take accurate mea- 
surements, and to make plans of the various buildings still partly 

standing within tbc walls Suffice it to mention that the walls of the 

city, flanked by numerous towers, form almost a complete circle, in the 

• Travels in Asia Minor, &c., vol. ii. pp. 172—174. 

t Tlio rich golden tint of the lime-stone, of which the great monuments of Syria 
arc built, is known to every traveller in that country. The ruins of Al-Hather 
have the same bright colour : they look as if they had been steeped in the sun- 
buanis. 
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centre of which rises the palace, an edifice of great magnificence, solidly 
constructed of squared stones, and elaborately sculptured with figures and 
ornaments. . It dates probably from the reign of one of the Sassanian 
kings of Persia, certainly not prior to the Arsacian dynasty, although 
the city itself was, I have little doubt y founded at a very early period. 
The marks upon all the stones, which appear to be either a builder’s 
sign, or to have reference to some religious observance, are found in 
most of the buildings of Sassanian origin in Persia, Babylonia, and 
Susiana.”* 

It will be seen from this notice, that Dr. Layard agrees with Mr. 
Ainsworth in ascribing a very high antiquity to this city, though he 
considers its most important architectural remains to be those of the 
Sasanidan Persian dynasty, the epoch of which was from a. d. 202 to 
the middle of the 6th century after Christ. Considering how early the 
parts of the world, — including even the deserts, — in which it is situated 
were peopled, we have no difficulty in supposing that it had come to 
its maturity long before the days of Jeremiah, about six hundred years 
before Christ ; and that as an independent power, or as an ally of some 
other state, it had placed, or was about to place, itself in an attitude of 
hostility to the Israelites, either in their own land, or by the interruption 
of their commerce, — to facilitate which Solomon had built, or rebuilt, the 
neighbouring, and, it is to be noticed, analogous, Tadmor in the 
wilderness, — or by the distress of their families during the exile, so 
as thus to call forth the doom of the inspired prophet. Its situation is 
placed in Arabia* by Greek and Boman writers, as is well shown 
in the subjoined note by Reimar, applied to the notice taken of it by 
Dion Cassius.f 

• Layard’s Nineveh, Vol. I. pp. 108 — 110. L. says in a note, ** Many of 

these marks are given in Mr. Ainsworth’s Memoir in the Journal oi the Royal 
Geographical Society. They are not letters of any one particular alphabet, but 
they are signs of all kinds. 1 discovered similar marks at Bisutun, Isphahan, 
Shuster, and other places in Persia where Sassanian buildings appear to havo 
existed.” 

t *Er Tr)v 'ApaPiar ic. r. X. Arabiam intelligo quae crat inter Euphratem 
et Tigrim posita. Sic infra p. 864. 1). Severus in transitu per Mesopotamiam 
Atra aggi'editur, ubi Dio tamen earn urbem Arabibus tribuit. p. 856. B. D. 
Stephanus Byz. ex Arriani lib. xvii. Parthicorum : ^Arpai ir6Kis pera^v 
£u0pdrou Kai Tiyprfros. Rursus aiitem in Aifiavaiy ex eodem Arriano : 7r6\is 
^vpias Tois ^Arpatr yeimafovo’q. Sic et Abgarus Edessa regulus rov ’ApajS/ou/ 
vocatur. Erat ergo Atra urbs Arabise, qua se ultra Euphratem in Mesopotamiam 
porrigebat, quam Arabiam Mesopotamia seu Syria doscribit, ctiam Xenophon 
do Exp. Cyri, p. 355, velut desertam. Herodinnius in Severo III. 0, 0. Atra 
refert ad €vbaipova *Apafiiav confundens, credo, cum *'Aypa Arabiae Felicia, 
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This perfectly agrees with the indications to which we have already 
referred connected with Kedar, the position of which is spoken of 
cither definitely in connection with the Eastern desert, or indefinitely, 
as in Arabia.” It suits, in a striking manner, the exigencies of the 
passage in Jeremiah, as far as the pastoral wealth of Hazor in ct^ttle 
and camels is concerned ; for even at this day the Nomadic Arabs, parti- 
cularly the Hadadin and Shamar, are abundant in its neighbourhood^ 
with property of this character, as the nature of thexountry would 
indicate some similar wandering tribes must have probably been from 
time immemorial. Situated in a tolerably fertile oasis, and surrounded 
by deserts on all sides, its people would of old, comparatively speaking, 

dwell without care,” and, in many places, “ have neither gates nor 
bars,” but “ dwell alone.” It was within the ?each of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the appointed instrument of its punishment and its complete destruc- 
tion, as far as its people who had called down the divine vengeance 
are concerned, which can scarcely be said to be the case with any city 
of Kedar, if the country be located, as some would have it, contrary to 
all historical and geographical evidence, in the more remote or south- 
ern districts of Arabia. These circumstances, combined with the iden- 
tity of its Arabic name, Hadhar^ and the similarity of its Syro-Chal- 
daic name, TIatra, with the Scripture IIazor, warrant us, I submit, to 
come to the conclusion that the site of the IIazor of Kedar, so long 
amissing, has now been found. The desolations of the locality, and its 
want of a settled population for many ages, form an ultimate state for 
the prophetic epoch corresponding with the language of Jeremiah : — 

And Hazor shall be a dwelling for dragons, and a desolation for over. 

There shall no man abide there, nor any son of man dwell in it.’* 

On the extent of this prophetic epoch it is not necessary to say any- 
thing in this place. 

quam iElius Gallus oppugnaverat, teste Strahme XVI. p. 781. Certe, etiam si 
ultra Euphratem excurrisset Soverus, tamon longe a Felici Arabia aberat, pedem- 
quo potius in Desertam tiilisset. Hie apud Dionein scriptum quidem erat 
roir ’Ayapiji/oir sed librariorum, puto, confusione, ex Uteris nata. Nam FetT 
saspissime a librariis pennutari multis exemplis constat, et observarit Salmazius 
ad Solin. p. 498. h. F. Dio sane, Xiphilinus eandem se dicit urbem designare 
quam Severus frustra oppugnavit, cujus muri partem diruit Soli dicatam, qua 
Atra rectius infra vocatur.— Dion. Cass. Hist. Roman, p. 1144, not. 190. 
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Art. II . — Ohservathms on the Grammatical Structure of the 
Vernacular Languages of Lidia. By the Rev. J. Stevenson, 

D. D. 

No. 4. — ^The Pronoun. 

« 

Read August lAt'jl. 


The pronoun is said to be "a word used in place of a noun”; it may 
be questioned, however, whether words can perform their duties by 
deputy, and whether pronouns do nothing more than supply the place 
of nouns. Without such words, " designating the persons to whom 
and of whom we speak,” we should very soon become unintelligible ; 
and even the rudest barbarians have found such words essential for 
their unartihcial vehicles of communication. 

The pronouns, like the numerals of the vernacular languages of 
India, may be pretty definitely distributed, according to their origin, 
into the two great classes of Northern and Southern families ; those 
of the former being mere corruptions of the Sanscrit, and those of 
the latter of a peculiar type, more allied to the Turanian than to the 
Sanscrit. The Singhalese is here also to be classed with the Northern 
family. 

The pronoun of the first person singular offers connections which 
carry us over all the European and Asiatic continents. The Northern 
family is connected with the Sanscrit, and the languages of the centre 
and North West of Asia, and the whole of Europe. The Southern is 
allied to the languages of Arabia and Syria, on the one hand, and on 
the other with the Chinese family. 

Each of these, again, is divided into two subdivisions, which, however, 
seem rather to have been the result of accident than of any deep-seated 
analogies. The following tables will illustrate these positions 
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The words thus marked are taken from Klaproth’s “ Asia Polyglotte.” t Tiie words thus marked are from a valuable paper in the Calcutta Asiatic 

Society’s Journal, by Mr. Robertson. j xhe words of the Hill Tribes are from Mr. Hodgson’s Collections. 
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From this table it appears — 

1st, That the ancient aboriginal pronoun of the first person singu- 
lar has been lost out of the Northern family nearly altogether, and 
corruptions of the Sanscrit substituted. One solitary connection be- 
tween the ancient Canarese and a Scindian dialect remains to attest any 
relation between the Northern and Southern families. 

2nd, That the old pronoun in a modified form still keeps its place 
in the dialects of several of the Hill tribes. 

.“Ird, That it has a connection on the one hand with the Syro- 
Arabic family, and on the other with the Tibetan and Chinese. 

In taking a survey of the other pronouns, similar but less striking 
coincidences occur. tL 'j fwam of the Sanscrit in the softened forms 
of tu, tura, tuea, &c., pem^ades the Northern family, and the Ni of the 
Tamil the Southern and Hill tribes, as the following table will show. 

Forms of the singular of the pronoun of the 2nd person : — 

Tamil. Malyalim. Teliigu. Canarese. Kiii’gi. Todava. Uraon. Rajamuhali. 

Ni Ni Nivu Ninu Nin Ni Nin Nin 

In reference to the pronoun of the 3rd person, we may remark that 
wah or wo of the Hindi comes nearer the awan of the Tamil, and some 
other Southern languages, as well as the (^ ) hu of the Arabic, 
the kho of the Tibetan, and the ( j and Jj) o and ol of the Turkish, 
than the :) saA of the Sanscrit. 

One of the striking peculiarities of the Indian pronouns is the class 
of honorific pronouns, which pervades them all more or less. 

In the Southern family, including the Singhalese, and in the 
Bengali and Uriya of the Northern family, we have a regular singular 
form, honorific form, and plural form, for the personal pronouns. In 
the rest of the Northern family, one word, the A'p of the Hindi, A* pun of 
the Marathi, &c. stands for them all. These words, indeed, are trans- 
lated selfy yet they are not used like our word self^ with other personal 
pronouns, but as a substitute for them, and usually to denote honor or 
respect, and cannot be translated by any one English word. They are 
often used where we would say Your Majesty^ Your Honor^ &c. The 
Bhavdn of the Sanscrit is used much in the same way, 
but it seems easier to derive the word Apan, the original in 

the vernaculars, from the Tamil Avan, by the common change of v 
into p, than from any other source. This system of using honorific 
pronouns connects the Indian languages with the Tibetan, Chinese, 
Japanase, Indo-Chinese languages, and the dialects of the Central 
Indian Hill tribes, especially of the Sontals. 

3 
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There is a most singular idiom mentioned in the Tamil, Malayalim, 
Telugn, Marathi, and Gujardthi grammars, as pervading all those 
languages, and I strongly suspect not confined to them. It is a double 
pronoun, of the first person plural, the one form taking in the whole of 
the persons present, and the other only one party, if there be more 
parties than one. In these tongues the common plural is used to 
designate the plurality of a party, and the honorific pronoun to include 
the whole assembly. Thus, the Tamil N&nggal means we of the one 
party as opposed to you of the other, while the honorific Nam takes in 
all parties present. In the Gujarathi, Hame is we of the one party, and 
Apane is we including the whole company ; and so of th^others above 
mentioned. A rather laughable instance of t^e danger of neglecting 
this distinction, (a mistake so frequently made by foreigners,) 1 once 
witnessed in a European, who was addressing a company of natives in 
their own language. He, while uttering some truths which he meant 
to apply to mankind in general, used the wrong we. A native 
immediately retorted, “ True, that is ymr character ; but ours is very 
different.” This characteristic, be it noticed, we have traced b\ these 
five languages in one continuous line from Cape Comorin to the Indus ; 
and it is not likely such a singular idiom could have got into all these 
tongues by accident, or have been borrowed from one by the othersin 
modern times ; and it is not a Sanscrit idiom. 

Another singular coincidence between the Tamil and Gujarathi 
exists in the use of the particle A! (^T) as a demonstrative pronoun. 
This particle is also used in the same sense in some other of the 
Southern tongues, and connected with it in other Northern languages, 
we may reckon the Marilthi lid, hi, hen ; the Singhalese and 
Bengali E ; the Scindian He ; the Panjabi Eh, and even the Hindos- 
tani Yih. 

In the Northern family, relative pronouns generally follow the rule 
of the Sanscrit, and are but corruptions of the Sanscrit (ir:) Yad. 
This pronoun would more accurately be translated by whoever^ or in 
Latin by quicunque^ than by whx) and qui^ or in other connections by 
what. In the Southern tongues, again, there is no relative, and its 
want is usually made up by the participial termination. Even in the 
Northern family this is allowable ; and, moreover, the relative is rarely 
supplied in familiar discourse, while the demonstrative pronoun, which 
is sometimes called a co-relative, must never be omitted, whether the 
relative be used or not. A common Hindu would rather say Chori 
kiyi wuhi hai, than Jo chori, &c. although the latter be the form 
generally used iu books, and by. the learned. No one, however, would 
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use such a phrase as the following : The man who was here yesterday, 
is come again to-day.” . The demonstrative pronoun Ae, which we omit 
before is come,” is essential to a Hindu ; while the who^ which is 
essential to us, is indifferent to him. 

The cases of pronouns are formed much in the same way as those of 
nouns, as will be seen from the example we give below of the declension 
of the pronoun of the second person. There is, however, one striking 
connection between the Northern and Southern families, which comes 
out chiefly in the pronouns. It is the relation that subsists between 
the re of the genitive in the Hindi and several of the other languages, 
and rhe in the Malyalim. This latter is evidently the original, as the 
harsh rh used does not Belong to the Sanscrit, or to any of the Northern 
tongues. The Northern form, then, is evidently a softening of the 
original Southern syllable. It may be worth while, also, in passing, to 
notice the coincidences pointed out before between the termination of 
the dative in so many of the Southern and Northern families, and those 
of the accusative in a few of them ; all of which are entirely independent 
of any Sanscrit influence. 

1 think, then, we have traced in several instances a thread of con- 
nection, though often but a slender one, running through the Northern 
and Southern families, and showing the influence on all, more or less, 
of an ancient aboriginal tongue, entirely different from the language of 
the Brahmans. 

As illustrations of the subject in hand, the two following tables, the 
former showing the inflexions of the pronoun of the second person in 
some of the hill-tribe dialects, and the second the same in the languages 
of the plains, will be found worthy of attention. The two first are 
from Hodgson’s papers, and the three last from Robinson’s, in the 
Journal of the Asiatic. Society of Bengal. 

Pronoun of the 2nd Person in the Dialects of the 
Hill-Tribes. 

Singular. 



Nom, Gen. 

Bat. 

Ace, 

IfU. 

Loe. 

Bodo 

Nang Nang-ni 

-no 

-kho 

-jang 

-now 

Dhimal 

Nd Nang-ko 

Neng 

Neng 

Nang-dong 

Ndng-ta 

Garo 

Ndd Nangni 

-na 

-kho 

-chi 

-0 

Kdchari 

Nang -ni 

-no 

-kho 

“jang 

-niao 

Miri 

No Nogke 

-kepe 

Plural. 

Nom 

-koki 

-lo 

Bodo 

Nangchur -ni 

-no 

-kho 

-jong 

-noa 

Dhimal 

Nyel Ningko 

-eng 

-eng 

-dong 

-ta 

Garo 

Nasimong -ni 

-na 

-kho 

-chi 

-0 

Kdchdri 

Nangsur -ni 

-no 

-kho 

-nijang 

-nida 

Miri 

N61u -g 

-kepe 

Nolum 

-koki 

-lo 



Inflexions of the Pronoun of the Second Person. 
Inflexions of the Singular Number. 
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Art. III . — Memoir on the Geology of the South-East Coast of 
Arabia. By H. J. Carter, Esq., Bombay Medical Service, 
formerly Surgeon of the 11. C. Surveying Brig “ Palinifrus.” 

Presented October 1851. 


The matter contained in this “ Memoir” was chiefly collected during 
the late Surveys of the South-east Coast of Arabia, by Ccaptain Sanders* 
and Lieut. Grieve, I. N.; much has been contributed by Lieut. Grieve, 
who latterly had sole charge of the Survey, through specimens and in- 
formation of parts which I had not an opportunity of examining ; and 
the geology of the Curiyah Muriyah Islands is extracted from the late 
Br. Hulton’s interesting account of them, taken during the time they 
were surveyed by Capt. Haines, I. N., now Political Agent at Aden. 

Previous to entering on the subject of this “ Memoir,” I shall pre- 
mise a few general remarks on the outline of the coasts about to come 
before us more in detail : this will be followed by a running geological 
description of them, made more particular where they were actually 
examined ; and. Anally, a short review of all the facts which have been 
brought forward. 

Although 1 have only mentioned the South-east Coast of Arabia, I 
shall begin from the Straits of the Persian Gulf, follow the South-eas- 
tern Coast and its islands to the Straits of Bab el Mandeb, and then^ 
crossing over to Berbera, pursue the African Coast from this point, with 
its islands, to Socotra. I have not much to offer of the former or lat- 
ter coasts, but what little I have will, 1 think, be found interesting, in 
connection with the South-east Coast of Arabia. 

Beginning, then, from Ras MassUnd^m, which is the name of the 
western promontory of the Straits of the Persian Gulf: the mountains 
which form this have been fretted into innumerable irregularities, and 
rapidly rise from 400 feet, which is the height of the small island call- 
ed M&ss^ndto, at the extremity of the Gape, to 2000, then 3000, and 

* It is but due to state, to the memory of tliis able surveyor and excellent officer, 
who died at sea near Malta on the 14th August last, that I received the greatest 
kindness from him during the time I had the good fortune to be under his command. 
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subsequently! as they progress in a semi-circular direction, south-east- 
ward, to 6000 feet above the level of the sea, which they are at a point 
some miles inland opposite MAskat ; leaving in their course a compara- 
tively flat country between their lower hills and the sea, which is called 
Bat&nH. This flat country extends to within fourteen miles of M^kat, 
after which the land, which is raised up into a confusion of ridges and 
hills, with scarped precipices, presents an irregular sea-cliff on to the 
neighbourhood of the Devil’s Gap ; and inland a succession of eleva- 
tions, which end in the ridge just mentioned. This ridge, which is 
about forty miles from the sea opposite MAskat, is, as before stated, 
about 6000 feet high, aud goes by the name of Jibal Fullah. Proceed- 
ing southwards, it gradually approaches the coa9t, and terminates at the 
Devil’s Gap, of which it forms the northern boundary ; it is there 6228 
feet high.* The Devil’s Gap is the outlet of a great valley, which 
ramifies up among the mountains of Oman. From its southern boundary 
another ridge arises, which attains a height of 4400 feetf within eight 
miles of the sea, and descends to the latter in two or three precipitous 
cliffs. This ridge is continued on south-eastwards, to terminate in 
Jibal Jallan, which is about 3900 feet high,^ and about twenty miles 
inland from the south-eastern coast : it is the southern extremity of 
the great mountainous chain of Eastern Arabia. From its eastern side 
a group of mountains extend towards Bas el HAd, or the eastern extre- 
mity of Arabia, to which we shall come presently, and its subsidence 
in the other directions will be mentioned by-and-bye. 

The eastern extremity of Arabia, commonly called Has el H&d, is 
truncated, and presents a coast facing due east, about twenty miles in 
extent. This is accompanied by a sea-cliff about one hundred feet 
high, which is about the general level of the land here. 

Turning this extremity to the south-west, we get no more sea-cliff for 
a great distance, and after passing opposite the termination of the great 
chain to which I have alluded, the land soon subsides to a general level 
of from 50 to 100 feet above that of the sea, without any mountains 
interiorly, or towards the south-west, but presenting a continuity of 
low undulating hills, of a sandy-looking aspect, and a light brown colour, 
as far as the eye can reach. This continues on to opposite the island of 
Masira, where the mainland sinks to the level of the sea, the only . 
place on the coast where this occurs unbacked by mountains. 

The island of Masira, which is opposite this port, is rocky and 
mountainous, and in its highest part not more than 600 feet above the 
level of the sea. 


* Chart; Lieut* Grieve. 


t Idem. 


$ Idem. 
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After Masira, the mainland begins to rise again, and a sea-cliff first 
commences at a Gape called Ras K^bret, in 19^ 57' N.lat. and 57^ 48' 
E. long. The land, however, on the western side of the bay, called 
Ghobat Hashish, which is a little to the north of Has K^bret, is 80 feet 
above the sea,* and goes on increasing in height, until it attains an 
altitude of 480 feetf at Ras Markas, which is close to Ras J^ir&h. 
On account of the coast here running north and south for 100 miles, 
and therefore cutting its general direction, which is N. E. and S. W., 
at an angle of 45°, we not only see that the tind rises towards the W., 
but that it rises also towards the south. 

From Ras J&zir^h onwards, the coast gradually increases in height 
to 800 feet, which it ia about the centre of Curiyah Muriyah Bay ; 
and in its first part is, from its height and whiteness, very similar to 
the cliffs between the North Foreland and Beachy Head. But as we 
approach the south-western horn of Curiyah Muriyah Bay, its 
outline and horizontality become disturbed, and suddenly it attains a 
height of 4000 feet, wliich it preserves, more or less, on to the Yaffai 
mountains, at the Straits of Bab el Mandeb. 

Opposite Curiyah Muriyah Bay are five Small islands, which in point 
of size are hardly more than the tops of so many mountains. They 
are about twenty miles off shore, and the largest and highest, which is 
H&Mniyah, has a point 1645 feet above the level of the sea. There 
are also two or three still smaller opposite Hisn Ghorab, about sixty 
miles south-west of Makalla. 

The chief features of the land between Curiyah Muriyah Bay and 
the Straits of Bab el Mandeb are, that here and there it is more or less 
tabular in its outline ; more or less broken into mountainous peaks ; 
more or less interrupted by ravines ; five times by great valleys ; and 
once (in the Bay of El K^iiimUr) by an intervening tract of low 
land forty to fifty miles in breadth, which, running S. W. and N. £., 
seems to cause a natural division into two parts of the mountainous 
ridges of which this elevated tract is composed. Throughout, this 
high land is more or less scarped upon the sea or the maritime plain, 
which latter is seldom more than ten miles in breadth. 

Its color is for the most part white, particularly where it is weather- 
worn, and here and there black or brown, where it is confronted or 
mixed with, rocks of an igneous origin. 

Having thus given a brief outline of a part of the North-east and 
the South-east Coasts of Arabia, let us now proceed to the composition 
of their rocks. 


* Lieut. Grieve. 


t Ideift. 
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Returning; to Ras MassuiulJlm, wliicli, as before state(T, is the wes- 
tern promontorv of the Straits of the Persian Gulf, and the northern 
extremity of tlic chain of mountains wliich extends along the North- 
eastern Coast of Arabia from the Cape just mentioned to the neighbour- 
hood of Ras el Hiid, we tind tliis promontory, taken generally, to be 
mountainous, and fretted out into innumerable irregularities, which 
have given rise to the formation of as many coves, creeks, inlets, islands, 
islets, and rocks. Ras Miisshndam, the extremity of an island hy the 
same name, is 400 feet highland the next portion of the Cape is about 
IjOO feet, and but a few miles further inland these mountains rise to 
.3000 feet. At first sight they no doubt appear like black basalt, from 
their color, and hence have been described as *such by Captains Well- 
sted and Whitclock, and have alwa 3 's been considered igneous rocks. 
Pliny calls them the Eblsetian mountains, probably from the Arabic 
ibHsj the devil ; but latterly this promontory and its islands have been 
inspected hy Lieut. Constable, of the Indian Navy, who has kindly 
shown me rock specimens from them, which prove that they arc all com- 
posed, not of black basalt, as before suspected, but of jet black and dark 
black grey limestone, interstratified and veined with white and pinkish 
brown calc-spar. The jet black limestone is of a fine compact structure, 
and breaks with a smooth conchoidal fracture, like lithographic lime- 
stone, but the lighter colored varieties are more coarse, and break with 
a rough fracture. The calc-spar, which is in strata of eight to ten 
feet thick, is columnar, or vertical, in its crystallization, and traversed 
horizontally by wavy lines, like that from Gibraltar : some of it is of a 
dazzling whiteness, and of a massive saccharoid crystalline structure. I 
was informed by Lieut. Constable that the whole of these mountains here 
are of a similar composition, and that they are horizontally stratified, 
the strata in some places being thinner and more schistose than in others. 

Proceeding southwards, this chain of mountains, as 1 have already 
stated, curves inland, and leaves a low country in front of it, called 
Battinii, which is without sea-cliff, on to a point fourteen miles north 
of Mkskat. li is from this point that my own observations commence. 
To the north of it, as far as the eye can reach from an elevation of 600 
feet, nothing is seen hut a low shore, shelving up very gradually to the 
mountains inland, each shelf presenting a scarped surface, possessing 
a chalky appearance, which gives a general whiteness to the whole 
district, and from which I inferred that it was but a continuation of 
the same limestone formation as that of the sea-cliff on which 1 was 
standing when I made these remarks. 

This limestone formation, as it occurs in the vicinity of M^skat, 1 
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have already described in our Journal ;* but for the sake of not breaking 
the continuity of the present description^ I will repeat a paragraph or v.wo 
of it here, leaving the reader to go to the paper itself for further in- 
formation on the subject, which it would be as well that he should do 
at once, if possible, as he will there hiid, in the geological description of 
the neighbourhood of M^skat, an account of the limestone formation in 
this locality, and a description of the different igneous rocks which 
have come to tlie earth’s surface in this part of Arabia, all more or less 
typical of what we shall hereafter frequently meet with on the south- 
eastern coast. 

In summing up the few observations contained in the paper to 
which 1 have alluded, if is stated, p. 1 25, 

** That the limestone formation, limiting the group of igneous rocks 
at M^skat, both north and south, commences (from below upwards) 
with a deposit of the same kind of pebbles (viz. coarse and fine-grained 
diorites, basalts, petrosilex and quartzites), lying in both places on 
the fundamental rock of the locality ; passing into a sandy grit ; 
then into a silico-calcareous deposit ; then presenting the remains of 
marine animals, (small ostreiform Gryphsea,) these increasing in num- 
ber with the calcareous material (chiefly consisting of minute and small 
Foraminifera) ; the increasing purity of the limestone, interrupted in 
each instance by a pink-colored deposit, that at Ras Ghissa (south of 
M Askat) chiefly consisting of the remains of small Foraminifera, and 
that of the formation at Darzit (north of Maskat) of a thin series of 
gypseous, marly, and arenaceous strata ; then a compact yellowish or 
fawq-colored limestone (presenting a variety of shells and corals), ter- 
minating the series at both places, and almost entirely composed of the 
accumulated remains of polythalamous animals.” 

The following are the fossils which 1 ^und in this formation, and 
which I shall insert here, as they are not mentioned in the paper to 
which I have referred 

Foraminifera. 

Nummularia. — AT. ohtiLsa, Sow. (PI. xxiv. fig. 14, Grant’s Geol. 
Cutch. Geol. Trans. Vol. VI. 4to.) Loc. Maskat. Obs . — The spe- 
cimen containing these nummulites was brought to me by the late Capt. 
Newbold, who saw a bed of them in the limestone formation at M^skat. 
I cannot say from what part of the series it came, but the fact is suffi- 
cient to prove that this formation, if not the whole, is a part of the 
“ Nummulitic Series.” 

• Vol. III. No. xiii. p. 116. 

4 
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Operculina, d’Orb. — Species ? Test white, porcelainic, sub-circular, 
equilateral. Thelarp;est about inch in diameter. Consisting of three 
whorls, each whorl thickened on the external edge ; spire irregular, 
chambers numerous, increasing regularly from a central cell projecting 
on both sides ; the divisions of the chambers distinct externally. Lac. 
M«lskat. Obs. — This species abounds in the silico-calcareous sandy 
part of the formation of Md,skat, just before the latter passes into com- 
pact limestone. It is now, even, common on the South-east Coast of 
Arabia, and exists in a large bed, mixed with fine sand, in twenty-five 
fathoms of water, opposite the village of Takah. Other fossilized 
species of Operculina occur with it at Milskat, even so low down as the 
grit where the first organic remains begin to appear. 

Echinodermata. 

Spatangus. — Species? Subovate. Length 1-rV inch, breadth 1-rV 
inch, thickness inch. Notched anteriorly, truncated and overhanging 
posteriorly, with the vent in the upper part, from which a ridge extends 
on to the genital pores. Ambulacra four, sunk in grooves, slightly 
truncated, the two posterior shorter than the two anterior ones. Base 
sub-carinated in the centre, mouth bilabiate, near the margin. Loc, 
Mitskat. Ohs, — From the pink stratum which abounds with the Oper- 
culina above mentioned. 

Zoophyta. 

Caryophillia. — C. comigera? Lam. Loc, M&skat. Ohs, — This 
species is very like C, Anthophyllum, (Lam. et Ellis, Tab. 29,) but has 
rounded extremities and contracted stellae at the ends of them. 

Agarica, Meandrina, Astrea, and Scyphia (Goldf.). 

CUNCHIFERA. 

Gryphsea. — Species? (^st of lower valve, imperfect.) Length ItV 
inch, breadth Itt inch. Deeply carinated ; irregular, wavy, or lobed 
towards the circumference, and expanded, particularly towards the right 
side. Loc. Lower sandy part of aqueous strata, M^skat. 

2d Species ? (Lower valve, incomplete.) Length ItV inch, 

breadth | inch. Deeply carinated, expanded, plane towards the circum- 
ference ; smooth externally, presenting concentric strise ; uncinated, like 
O. Uncinata Desh. (Coq. For. Envir. de Paris, Tome I, Tab. 18, 
Figs. 7 — IL) Loc, MUskat. Ohs. — ^This and the foregoing species 
abound together, and are more or less ostreiform. 

Gasteropoda. 

Natica. — Species ? (Cast, incomplete.) About 2 inches long. First 
and second^rhorls depressed. Loc. M^iskat. Obs. — Imbedded in a 
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yellow calcareous stratum, or granular deposit, consisting of minute 
Foraminifera. 

The limestone forming the upper part of this formation, north of 
M^skat, is much more pure and compact than any that I arrived at in 
tracing the strata from below upwards on the south side of this town ; 
and, from the distance of the top of the formation from the fundamental 
rock in the former situation being much greater than in the latter, I 
am inclined to think that the section I took on the south side of 
Miiskat was incomplete, and that the upper compact strata had there 
disappeared. 

From the sandy nature of the deposits in which the small Foramini- 
fera abound in this formation, and the sandy base of the genuine 
specimen of nummulitic rock which the late Captain Newbold found at 
M^skat, as well as from the loose silico-calcareous or calcareous sand in 
which all the nummulites I have ever seen, from Egypt, Sindh, and 
Cutch, have been imbedded, I am of opinion that this is the part of 
the Nummulitic Series in which their remains are to be sought, and not 
so much in the compact and purer limestone above, where I had 
always fancied they were to be found ; and when, in connection with 
this, I consider that the bed of Operculina already mentioned, opposite 
Takah, which contains the largest living specimens of Foraminifera I 
have met with, is mixed with fine sand, and that I have always 
observed their tests to be more numerous in sandy bottoms than in 
more subtle and plastic deposits, 1 am not so surprised that these delicate 
shells should not occur in the finer material of which the compact 
limestone of the Nummulitic Series is more or less composed, and 
wlicre I had expected most to find them. 

Passing on from the commencement of the sea-cliff at the end of 
the plain of Bat&nll, to the town of Mtiskat, we soon step from the 
limestone formation, here all at once raised to 600 feet above the 
sea, on to the bed of igneous rocks, in the midst of which M^kat is 
situated. 

These are spread over an area of about ten miles long, and three 
miles broad, and are chiefly composed of serpentine, which is limited 
on the coast, and inland by a yellow-colored limestone formation, (the 
one just mentioned). Their ridges and summits are sharp and peaked, 
and seldom exceed 400 feet in height, and their sides and valleys soil- 
less and barren. 

" The serpentine is for the most part of a dark brown colour, and 
interspersed with small laminated crystals of diallage chatoyante. 
When taken from a depth, it is tough, and not easily broken ; but on 
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the surface crumbles and breaks into rectangular fragments, the sides 
of which are more or less coated with green and variegated serpentine, 
steatite, or calcareous spar. In some parts it is of a light brown color, 
and earthy, while in others it is darker, more compact, and more waxy 
or crystalline. It is exactly the same as that of the Lizard Point, in 
Cornwall.’* 

Here I must correct a misapplication of terms ; the “ serpentine,” 
following Brongniart’s “ Classihcation et Caracteres Mincralogiqucs 
des Roches,”* should have been termed “ euphotide.” It presents the 
same varieties as that of St. Kevern, and the Lizard, in Cornwall, viz. 
Euphotide fclspathiquo, and E. ophitenx (Bt.), that is, a rock composed 
of compact felspar, with isolated crj^stals of diallage, more or less ser- 
pentiniferous, just as diorite (Bt.), vdth which we shall presently sec 
it is connected, is composed of two ingredients, viz. felspar and horn- 
blende. 

The northern extremity of these igneous rocks is composed of diorite, 
and the limestone formation rests upon it, while between the diorite 
and the euphotide is a bod of green steatitic clay, out of which oil jars, 
water jars, &c. arc manufactured. 

Passing over these igneous rocks to the limestone cape called Ras 
Ghissa, which limits them to the south of MSskat, wc follow the coast 
from this point on to the cape called Ras cl Had, at the eastern 
extremity of Arabia, and of this part I know nothing further than 
what I have frequently seen from the sea, and what Lieut. Grieve, 
who surveyed it, has kindly communicated to me. 

From Ras Ghissa the limestone formation is continued on for thirty 
or more miles in an extremely broken condition, being raised in ridges one 
after another, having their white fractured surfaces towards the north- 
east, and their original surfaces sloping in the opposite direction ; con- 
sequently the sea-cliff which faces them is also extremely irregular. 
After the distance mentioned, the formation loses its ridge-like character, 
and passes into round and isolated hills, and the great inland ridge ap- 
proaches the sea to form the northern boundary of tlie Devil’s Gap, which, 
as before stated, is 6223 feet above its level. There is here a break, 
and no cliff for a few miles, until the ridge, which forms the oppo- 
site or .southern boundary of the opening of the valley, commences, and 
this, attaining a height of 4400 feet not above eight miles from the sea, 
presents, as may bo conceived, an immense mural surface in this 
direction. 

From the summit of the ridge here, which is called Jibal Jab^ir, the 
* Bee Diet, des Sciences Naturelles, Art. Roches' * 
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land descends to the sea in two or three gigantic cliffs, and is thus 
scarped the whole way to the town of Soor, where the coast line, 
turning still more to the east, leaves the scarped ridgo to pursue its 
course southwards, and terminate in the mountains of Jallan. Lieut. 
Grieve states (Priv. MS.) that “ the Jibal Beni Jahitr rise abruptly 
from the sea to a height of about 3000 feet,” near a di‘e[> narrow valley 
called Wadi Shab, about thirty miles N. W. by W. of Has el Had. 
Specimens from> this valley show that this mountainous ridgo is com- 
posed of limestone, like that of the other parts of the coast. Its 
scarped bared surface presents a horizontal stratification, and a general 
light brick-red color, which is the prevailing tint of the limestone 
formation throughout the whole coast of Southern Arabia, and arises 
from the presence of more or less red argillaceous earth, which is 
found in the cavities of the rock, and about the organic n'lnains. 
When the rock weathers down to these cavities, the earth becomes 
liberated, and, spreading over the white limestone, gives it the tint 
mentioned. In some parts it has entered into the composition of the 
rock itself, which then is of a cream color. Opposite the scarped 
surface of Jibal Jabur there are no soundings half a mile off ^lore, and 
this is invariably the case on this and the south-eastern coast, where 
the land rises abruptly from the sea. Wherever it is highest the sound- 
ings arc deepest, and vice versd. 

From the town of Soor to Has el Hiid, the coast presents a sea-cliff 
of about 70 feet liigli, with land rising in shore to 200 feet, but sinking 
gradually towards the eastward to the level of the sea, which it attains 
at Has el Iliid ; also several great irregularities along the coast, which 
have evidently been occasioned by subterraneous influence. 

Lieutenant Grieve mentions a singular pit on the top of the cliffs two 
miles east of Soor, which is HO yards in diameter, and CO feet deep ; 
and it is only a few months since that an earthquake took place near 
Soor, which shook down several houses there. After this pit, come two 
other similar, but much more extensive depressions, viz. the Khors or 
Lagoons of Jilramah and Hfijar. The former, entering by a narrow 
channel from the sea, is three miles long and two broad, with sides of 
50 to 70 feet high, and water ten fathoms deep, making in all a depth 
of no to 130 feet below the level of the surrounding land. Khor 
H^jar, which follows this, is not more than half the size, and much 
more shallow, but of the same kind of depression. 

Hock-specimens from the top of the cliffs about two miles from Soor, 
near the great pit, which were kindly sent me by Lieutenant Grieve, 
show that they arc composed of a flue white saccharoid limestone, which 
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has ululergone Riinute fracture, and has had its fissures filled up again 
hy a red colored cement, probably of the same composition as the 
parent rock. Such a brecciated state is frequently seen on the south- 
eastern coast, and in all j)robability has been caused by the shock of 
some subterraneous explosion or upheaval. At the same time, I have 
noticed that such rocks are more or less magnesian : the one just men- 
tioned, on a rough analysis, yields about 12.18 per cent, of magnesia, 
and hardly effervesces at all with acids before it is pulverized- Its Sp. Gr* 
is 2.72. The specimens from the lower strata of the same cliffs show 
that they have not been fractured in the same manner, though of the 
same composition and structure. 1 think I have also noticed on this 
coast that the upper strata are those which are hiost comminutely frac- 
tured, while the lower ones are less so. or have escaped it altogether. 

The rock-specimens from the sides of Khor J^lramah are of a coarser 
structure ; and when we arrive at Khor Hiijar, where the cliffs sink to 
the level of the sea, and are lost under the sand of the plain, there we 
find them composed of a limestone conglomerate, consisting of pebbles 
of the older formations, and shells, cemented together by a red cal- 
careous syid, in which there are minute particles of ingneous rocksr 
In some parts, this cement exists as a rock by itself, without the grosser 
portions, and appears to belong to a loose miliolitic formation, which 
we shall find by-and-bye to prevail on the south-eastern coast. 

At Kas el Hiid, which is a sandy cape, we have a plain of two or 
three miles square, connected on its western side with the Khor last 
mentioned, and on its eastern side forming the northern point of that 
short piece of coast which, running north and south for twenty miles, 
terminates the eastern extremity of Arabia. This short eastern face pre- 
sents a uniform limestone cliff 1 00 feet high, and of a light yellowish color, 
with horizontal strata. Specimens from it show that it is composed 
above of a compact yellow limestone, breaking with a sub-conchoidal, 
uneven fracture, almost identical with that from the cliffs of Karachi 
opposite ; also of strata of the same kind of material and structure, con- 
taining abundance of small Foraminifera ; and a stratum of whitish 
saccharoid limestone, like that mentioned at the base of the cliffs two 
miles cast of Soor; wliile another specimen from these cliffs shows that 
there is a stratum of the kind last alluded to, which contains a consi- 
derable quantity of hyaline quartz, in minute grains, indeed an arena- 
ceous limestone ; it resembles the fine silico-calcareous strata of the 
limestone formation at M3,skat. 

Turning Ras el Khubba, which is the south point of this short piece 
of coast, we come upon the South-east Coast of Arabia, and lose all sea- 
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cliif for upwards of 180 miles. The const now generally runs N. E, 
and S. W.y and presents nothing but a sandy shore for the distance 
I have mentioned, and which I will now more particularly describe. 

The first thing worthy of notice on proceeding along this coast is a 
little cape called ;Ras Rues, which consists of a few hillocks about 
twelve feet high ; this is about three miles from Ras el Kliubba. These 
hillocks are composed of a recent conglomerate, the grosser parts of 
which are held together by a dirty-looking silico-calcarcous sea-sand, 
and though exceedingly insignificant in appearance, nevertheless they 
are interesting in a geological point of view, inasmuch as they 
contain pebbles of all the rocks probably in the neighbourhood. These 
pebbles consist of diorites, basalt, quartzite, jasper, and portions of the 
older limestone formation, all smoothly rounded by attrition. 

After leaving this cape, and passing along the coast, we arrive 
opposite the mountains of Jallan, which 1 have already stated to be 
the termination southward of the great chain on this side of Arabia. 
They are about twenty miles inland from the south-east coast, and the 
highest is about 3900 feet above the sea. On every side, viz. towards 
Ras el on the east, and the desert of Akhaf on the west, as well as 
towards the south-eastern coast, they, like other mountainous termina- 
tions, subside more or less gradually, and more or less irregularly, to 
the general level of the surrounding country. This, towards Ras el 
H&d, or the eastern extremity of Arabia, is in coin-shaped mountains, 
which offer beautiful scarps for the geologist, and are easy of access ; 
towards the south, in low conical or dome-shaped hills of a brown sandy 
aspect, mixed with dark peaks, probably of igneous matter, such as 
we shall see a little further on ; while towards the west the subsidence 
is more gradual and regular, to hills of about 200 feet high. Mr. Cole> 
of the Indian Navy, who travelled from Laskhara, a town on the coast 
just here, to M^kat, along the western side of these mountains, kindly 
sent me specimens from the hills near B^diyah, which town is in the 
same parallel of latitude as the highest of the Jallan mountains. These 
specimens show that the same kind of black limestone exists there as 
that which Lieut, Constable showed me from Ras M^ssandto ; also 
pieces of fine compact grey lithographic limestone ; and of fine argilla* 
ceous slate, of blue and black colors. Hence we may infer that the 
black limestone forms part of the mountains of Oman, both north and 
south, but whether continuous or isolated remains for future observa- 
• tion to determine. 

Some distance after the subsidence of the mountainous chain has 
taken place towards the eastern extremity of Arabia, and the land in 
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tills direction has assumed a general level of from one to two hundred 
feet above the sea, two mountains, close together, and of equal height, 
being about 80;“) feet above the })laiu,make their appearance. These, which 
are called Jibal Siiffan, are close to the cliff of the eastern extremity of 
Arabia, and of course isolated for some distance from any other moun- 
tains. Tliey are, therefore, very remarkable, from their situation, and 
being coin-shaped, presenting their fractured surfaces towards the west ; 
they also form a fine section, which is easily .attainable, so far as it 
goes, of the strata at this point; the sea-cliff, as I have before stated, 
being only 10(1 feet high. 

From Ras Rues onward we have no cliff, and nothing on the land 
rcnnarkable, beyond the low, brown, sandy-lodking hills, and isolated 
dark peaks, dispersed here and there among them, until we arrive at a 
place called Ras Jibsh, which only differs from the rest of the coast 
in presenting a few of tliese dark peaks, which are arranged in a ridge- 
like form about 100 feet high, made more evident by their being a little 
above the surrounding country. There are now no longer any 
mountains to be seen inland, and nothing more than a monotonous 
extent of brown sandy-looking mounds, from 50 to 100 feet above the 
level of the sea, as far as the eye can reach in every direction. 

The dark igneous peaks which form the cape called Ras Jibsh are 
probably only a repetition of what we have before seen among the 
sandy hills, and they are composed of euphotide and diorite, as those at 
Mliskat. The diorite, however, presents larger crystals of hornblende, 
which occurs here in a diversity of forms : sometimes it seems replaced 
by the diallage of the dark euphotide, or by bronzite or hypersthene ; 
while the felspar sometimes passes into labradorite, of a blueish grey 
color, and presenting minute parallel lines or strise, which traverse the 
plane of cleavage. One part of this ridge is composed of a very marked 
rock, consisting of moderately-sized crystals of black hornblende and 
grey felspar, in equal proportions, among which is disseminated a small 
quantity of a beautiful grass-green hornblende : it is not improbable 
that the black hornblende itself is but a deeper tint of this color. 

There is also, close to these igneous rocks, but much lower than the 
tops of them, a mound of dull red jasper, undergoing fragmental 
disintegration : this is probably a chertified condition of some aqueous 
strata, which have been brought up with the igneous rocks. 

The immediate neighbourhood consists of the hills I have mentioned, 
probably limestone, more or less obscured by drift-sand. 

Inside the ridge of rocks is a small bay, which now only offers a safe 
landing for boats, but which is said to have formerly extended a long 
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way further inland behind the ridge mentioned, where there still exists 
a dry lagoonal depression, about two miles square, and 12 feet 
above the level of the sea. There is also, on the inner side of the 
ridge, a modern deposit, the upper margin of which is between 20 and 
30 feet above the level of the sea. 1 have already mentioned one at 
RaselH^d, which is raised at least 12 feet above the level of the 
sea, also a littoral conglomerate at Ras Rues, the upper part of which 
is about 12 feet above the sea; and here we have a similar deposit, 
raised 30 feet above it. This kind of formation we shall find frequent- 
ly on this coast. 

From Ras Jibsh south-westwards, the coast presents a still more 
desolate aspect, if possilfle, than it did to the eastward of this cape : iLot a 
dark mound now appears to vary the color of the land, close to the sea, 
or as far as the eye can reach interiorly ; but as we approach Ras Abu 
Ashrin, which is in 20° 58' N. lat., and 58° 44' E. long., the light 
brown color of the land ceases, and is succeeded by a tract of white 
dome-shaped sand-hills, from one to two hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. These extend inland as far as the eye can reach, aiul arc 
scarped upon the sea, where their structure is satisfactorily seen. 
None of these scarps, which correspond to the hills forming part of 
the line of coast, are 1 think more than a hundred feet high. The 
formation consists of a sandy, granular rock, which, when minutely 
examined, is found to be chiefly composed of calcareous grains, with a 
small quantity of hyaline quartz, and dark particles, probably honiblc]id(‘, 
from the igneous rocks. The latter character is deserving of notice, 
because, as no dark particles of this kind appear in the older limestone, 
they serve as a distinguishing mark for this formation when it approaches 
the latter in appearance. So uniform is it in its granular structure tiiat 
there is hardly a fossil larger than tlie grains of which it is composed to lx; 
seen throughout the whole deposit. It is more or less stratifled, and, 
though loose in structure, is sufficiently compact to form a good build- 
ing stone. The thickness of this formation cannot be further ascer- 
tained than that which can be learnt from its scarped parts, which at the 
utmost do not exceed 1 00 feet. It is so loose on the surface that tlic 
upper and exposed part has become disintegrated for some depth, «and, 
assisted by irregular upheavals, the original formation has probably 
thus been transformed into the dome-shaped mounds which it now 
presents. In some parts the sand is so subtle that it yields to the 
lightest weight, while iu others it is so caked that it will bear that of a 
man. At a little distance it has the appearance of mounds of snow. 
Can these be the “ winding sands” which are alluded to in the Khoran 
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among which the tribe of Ad are said to have perished ? There can 
be no doubt that they form the south-eastern part of the Desert of 
Akhaf, and not far from the bordera of it where this tribe is said to have 
settled ; and could the gulf of sand at the western extremity of this 
desert, in which Baron Wrede found a plummet sink to the length of 
the line attached to it, viz. 360 feet, be the disintegrated sand of this 
formation, filling some volcanic depression there ? There is no doubt that 
this deposit forms the lowest part of the seaward boundary of the Desert 
of Akhaf, and it may do so throughout ; and that the desert itself extends 
at first a little inland, and then to the westward, to within 300 miles of the 
Red Sea, and about 1,50 miles from the south-eastern coast, where the 
“ Sand-gulf* mentioned is said to be situated. The desert itself is also said 
to be impassable, and nothing would render it more so than an extension 
of such sand-hills as those in the neighbourhood of Ras Abu Ashrin. 

When subjected to a chcmico- microscopic analysis, if it may be so 
termed, the calcareous particles of which this deposit is composed are 
found to be nothing more than the remains of minute Foraininifoi a, 
the tests of which, having become partially dissolved and rc-crystallized, 
have cemented the whole together ; but this having taken place without 
interfering with the form of their internal cavities, and the latter being 
filled with the mineral called by Dr. Mantell moluskite (yellow silicate 
of iron ?) allows of the latter being dissolved out by a weak acid, and 
the origin of the calcareous grains thus ascertained : not only this, but 
the extreme faithfulness with which the internal cavities are repre- 
sented admits also of their species being determined. 

I have been thus particular in describing this deposit, because we 
shall find it so widely spread along this coast ; and not only here, but 
extending to the peninsuLi called Khattyawar, on the coast of India, 
from whence it is imported into Bombay in considerable quantity, for 
building and flooring stone ; and supplies much the same place that 
the freestone from Portland does on the southern coast of England. I 
shall henceforth apply the terms miliolite or miliolitic to this deposit. 

At Ras Abu Ashrin the coast sinks nearly to the level of the sea, 
and continues so for thirty-nine miles, or on to the bay called Ghobat 
Hashish, where the same kind of white sand-hills are again met with. 

I do not think this flat portion extends very far inland before it is 
stopped by the tract of sand-hills mentioned : indeed I could see that 
it does not, from the high land of Masira opposite ; nevertheless it is 
the lowest part of the South-eastern Coast of Arabia, unbacked by 
mountains ; and the island of Masira, to which we will now pass over, 
lies opposite it, about ten miles distant. « 
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Masira is thirty-five miles long, and varies from four to nine broad, 
and a chain of mountains runs longitudinally through it, whioli 
sends off spurs to the principal capes. This chain is chiefly composed 
of igneous rocks, and its highest mountain, which is in the northern 
half of the island, is not more than 600 feet above the level of the sea ; 
while hardly any in the southern half of the island exceed 300 feet. 
Here and there tracts of limestone present themselves, but these are 
of small extent, and chiefly raised up upon peaks of the igneous rocks. 
Besides the main chain, which through its spurs and ramifications 
extends nearly all over the island, leaving only here and there, on its 
inner side, some sandy plains, there are other small ridges and rocks, 
which run more or lesS round the margin of the island, and others in 
the southern part of the channel, between Masira and the main land, 
which make their appearance in reefs and small rocky islets. 

To the igneous rocks and the limestone there may be added a modern 
formation, composed of sea-sand, in which are imbedded shells, corals, 
and pieces of the older rocks. Let us now turn our attcLition to a more 
particular description of these formations. 

The igneous rocks are chiefly composed of euphotide and dioritc, 
such as we have before seen at Ras Jibsh and M&skat, but, in addition 
to these, there are more or less homogeneous green and black diorites, 
also basaltic rocks, more or less scoriaceous, or cellular, and amygdaloid- 
al trap, the cavities of which are filled with calc-spar. 

The euphotide is seen as usual in conjunction with its companion 
the diorite, though not, 1 think, so plentiful. They form the main chain 
and principal masses in the island. This, which is the older dioritc, 
contains large crystals of hornblende, as at Jibsh, but of a greater va- 
riety of colors, such as green, brown, deep dark red, and black, some- 
times in equal quantity with the compact felspar, at others preponde- 
rating. At the northern extremity of the island, the diorite is of a newer 
kind, and from its fine structure, homogeneous appearance, and bla^k 
color, almost resembles basalt : it is here 200 feet above the level of the 
sea ; it forms the islets, too, and is seen in many parts, but as a less 
plentiful rock. The fine green diorites, and the trap, also form low 
round hills, of considerable extent, and the cellular and phonolitic 
basalt much higher hills, with loose portions on their sides, the whole 
weathering smooth, and of a dark red brown color. 

The accessory minerals which I met with were epidote, with calc- 
spar, and micaceous iron ore, tremolite, hornblende of different colors, 
and diallage, with its varieties, also copper. The latter mineral exists 
in many parts of the island, chiefly, 1 think, among the fine-grained 
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green earthy diorites, and low trap hills. I found it in the form of 
malachite, disseminated and in veins, in the parent rock, and following 
veins of hyaline quartz which traversed it. In many parts it has been 
worked, as the excavations and remains of slags and smelting-places in 
various parts indicate, but the weather-worn state of those I saw would 
make the time at which they were worked very remote. I have given 
a short account of these copper veins in this Journal (Vol. II. No ix. 
p. 400). 

From the igneous rocks, let us go to the tracts of limestone. These 
arc of small extent, and for the most part raised on the tops of the 
older igneous rocks. Beginning at the northernmost end of the island, 
we find a tract commencing just inside the *group of black dioritic 
rocks which forms this extremity, and from thence extending longi- 
tudinally along it for about five miles, making the central ridge or 
highest elevation of this narrow part of the island. It is scarped towards 
the wTst, and slopes into the sand of the sea shore on the eastern side, 
at the same time that it rises towards the south-west, so that the dip 
of its strata is towards the east, and that of its strike north- 
east. For a long way the ridge or upper line of the scarp is not more 
than 30 or 40 feet above the level of the sea, but at its southern ex- 
remity it rises suddenly to about 100 feet. Here it presents a trifid rent, 
giving rise to three great fissures, which run in different directions 
towards the sea on each side of the island, respectively. The thickness 
of the scarps here is from 60 to 80 feet, and their geological section is 
as follows : — 

The upper part of compact limestone, of a whitish yellow colour, 
clcavablc, but breaking with a rough fracture. This is more or less 
filled with the remains of shells and corals, and extends downwards for 
40 feet. It then passes into ten feet of coarse, loose, sandy, silico- 
calcareous limestone, of a yellow colour, containing numerous shells, and 
then 10 feet more of the same deposit, traversed by veins of gypsum, 
after which follows a coarse arenaceous yellow limestone, more or less 
shelly, which is lost beneath the bottom of the fissure. 

lieturning to the inner shore of the island, by one of these fissures, 
I passed, after issuing from it, between the scarp of the limestone ridge 
on my right hand and the igneous rocks of the island on my left, while 
the part over which I walked was composed of loose gritty earth of 
bright red and yellow colours, which seemed to be the finer parts of a 
jaspidean conglomerate that lay beneath. This conglomerate I thought 
might be an altered and lower deposit of the limestone formation, which 
would then make the ' section of it correspond with that at M^skat. 
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The pebbles of this conglomerate have been so changed by the heat to 
which they have been exposed, that it is impossible to say what they 
were originally. In it, also, are disseminated here and there small 
quantities of malachite, which is the case in the silicious conglome- 
rate of the limestone formation that rests upon the diorite at the 
village of Darzit, north of M^skat. 

The second tract of limestone we come to, proceeding south-westward, 
is raised on the top of the main chain of dioritic rocks, in the centre 
of the northern half of the island. Its surface, which is horizontal, is 
400 feet above the level of the sea, and its form very conspicuous from 
a distance, on account of its horizontality, and the contrast of its light 
yellow colour with the dark rocks around a^d beneath it. This tract is 
of an irregular shape, and about two miles long, by a quarter of a mile 
broad, and its longest diameter is parallel with the longitudinal axis 
of the island. The southern extremity of its upper surface or plateau, 
which is attenuated, and not more than .50 feet wide, is undermined 
on each side for upwards of 15 feel, which leaves only a support of 
about 20 feet wide in the centre ; other parts on this side of the pla- 
teau are similarly worn, while there is nothing of the kind on the other 
sides. This leads one to infer that these excavations were eifected by 
the waves when this limestone tract might have been rising from the 
sea. The fact also of their being only on the south-western extremity 
strengthens this, from the north-eastern part being sheltered by the 
coast, and the opposite side being directly exposed to the south-west 
monsoon. The surface of this plateau, which is perfectly horizontal, 
and the strata of the whole mass parallel to it, is bestrewed with the 
casts of bivalve shells (Conchacea) in the same manner as the hills 
about Hydrabad in Sindh, and among these, the casts of large species 
of the genus Luema are by far the most prevalent in both localities. 
The following is a geological section of this tract : — 

Beginning from above downwards, we have a compact limestone, of a 
whitish colour, cleavable, and breaking with a rough fracture : this is 
more or less filled with shells and microscopic Foraminifera, and extends 
downwards for 100 feet. Then follows a coarse yellow limestone, more 
or less sandy, which chiefly presents the remains of corals, and occupies 
about 50 feet ; after which comes about 50 feet of loose yellow silico- 
calcareous sand, and red and green arenaceous clays : the upper two- 
thirds, consisting of the former, are traversed by veins of gypsum, in all 
its common crystalline forms ; and the latter, consisting of the clays 
mentioned, forms the base of the series, and rests upon the diorite. I 
did not perceive a conglomerate here to bear out my inference respect- 
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when I fell in with them, and the son having set, I could not examine 
the place so much as I wished, nor bring away so many fossils as I de- 
sired, and the next day we removed to a station several miles distant ; 
so that I had not an opportunity of returning to this really garden of 
fossils, much to my regret. 

The last unmen tinned tract of limestone in this island is that which 
forms two mountains 500 feet high, at its south-western extremity. It 
is a narrow portion, about a mile long, and raised, as usual, on peaks 
of the diorite. There were no loose fossils about it, and the character 
of the limestone I liave already described. Its base is buried in the 
debris of the superincumbent mass. ^ 

All these tracts arc doubtless parts of the same limestone formation, 
which was once continuous over the island of Masira, but has since 
been broken up ])y the eruption of its igneous rocks, and more or less 
carried away by the action of the waves, during the time that the island 
lias been gradually rising from the bottom of the sea to its present posi ■ 
tion. The presence of the bed of numinulites, too, in one portion of it, 
shows also that the whole belong to the Nuinnmlitic Series. 

Having now described the two principal formations in the island of 
Masira, viz. igneous and aqueous, let us turn our attention for a few 
minutes, before returning to the main land again, to the more modern 
formations to which I have alluded. These are two in number, one of 
which, perhaps the latest of the two, is seen in the north-eastern part 
of the island, where it is about 12 feet thick, and raised about 40 feet 
above the level of the sea, about a mile from it. It is scarped on its 
seaward side, and runs parallel to the north-eastern extremity of the 
island, which is truncated, and on the other side thins off upon the 
rocks on which it is supported. It is composed of shells, and pieces 
of coral, from which the animal matter has disappeared, and portions 
more or less rounded of the limestone and igneous rocks of the locality, 
all of which arc slightly held together by sea-sand, consisting of minute 
grains of the same kind of material. It lies between the two groups 
of igneous rocks which form the two angles of this truncated extremity 
of the island, and is firmly adherent to their sides. 

The other formation, wdiich is but a finer deposit of the last men- 
tioned, and perhaps a little older, is considerably elevated above the sea. 
It may he seen close to the village of Gyren, on the inner side of the 
south-western half of the island. It only differs from the miliolite of 
the opposite coast in containing more particles from the igneous rocks, 
and is raised on the top of some greenstone peaks, about ^00 feet above 
the level of the sen. 
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Before concluding my remarks pn Masira, I should mention that in 
the north-east half of the island, a little inland of Ras Jazinlh, there is 
a small low mound of aqueous strata, projecting from the plain of 
igneous rocks which exists there. These strata, which have been 
rendered jaspidean by heat, are in a vertical position, and composed of an 
extremely fine flinty material of a red or flesh colour, probably originally 
a fine clay. They are undei^oing fragmental disintegration, and the 
pieces very much resemble leelite. To what formation this belongs 
I cannot say, but probably not to the limestone formation of Masira, 
for that rests on the igneous rocks in which this appears to be enve- 
loped. I have mentioned the existence of a similar mound, and simi- 
larly situated, at Ras Jitosh. 

Returning to the main land, to the bay called Ghobat Hashish, 
wdiich is opposite the south-western extremity of Masira, and to which 
we have already brought on the low land behind this island, and the 
sand-hills from Ras Abu Ashrin, we find the compact limestone again 
appearing from beneath the miliolite. This is seen on the western 
side of the bay, where it is about 80 feet high, after which it rises gra- 
dually on to Ras Jazinlh, about 100 miles distant, where it is about 
480 feet above the level of the sea ; and the direction of this part of 
the coast, being due south, as I have before stated, shows also that the 
strata gradually rise in this direction, as well as to the south-west, 
which we shall see presently. 

For the specimens and infonnation I possess of this part of the coast 
I am indebted to the kindness of Lieut. Grieve, w'ho surveyed it in 1847. 

Rock-specimens from the w est side of the hay of Hashish, and from 
Ras Sarah, about twenty-five miles south of it, show that the limestone 
formation which here emerges from beneath the sand-hills, consists of a 
fine compact rock, some of which is magnesian, heavy, and of a grey 
color. 

Next comes the little island called Ilammar el Nafur, which is about 
twenty-five miles south of Ras S^rab, and of all the information which 
Lieut. Grieve has communicated to me, that from this little island and 
another cape next to it, called Ras Kariat, with their specimens, are 
by far the most interesting and important. It is extremely fortunate 
that this little island should exist just here, at the commencement of 
the rise of Jthe cliff, which we shall find by-and-bye carried up 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea far beyond our reach ; lor from its form and 
position, together with the cape mentioned, we obtain an unmistakcablc 
geological section of the cliff for 320 feet dow^n from its summit, which 
is the height of llaminar cl Xafiir. 

H 
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This island is about 400 yards long by 300 broad, and its summit > 
though flat, is split in all directions. Rock-specimens from it show that 
it is composed of compact white limestone, and concretionary flints 
above, the former breaking with a more or less smooth fracture. This 
is stated to extend down 1.50 feet, and to present no loose fossils. 
Then conies oO feet of white earthy or gritty calcareous deposit, more 
or less mixed with argillaceous matter, of a greenish white color, in 
which there are many fossils ; and the rest is stated to be greenish 
white clay, without any ; the bottom of the sea everywhere in the 
neighbourhood being composed of tlie latter material. 

This clay, just stated to he of a greenish-white colour, is meagre to 
the touch when dry ; breaks with an irregular rftugh fracture ; receives a 
polisli when scraped with the nail ; does not adhere to the tongue ; 
does not effervesce with acids ; docs not mix readily witli water, but, 
when once rubbed up with it, remains for many days suspended in it, 
in an impalpable powder. Before the blow-pipe it dries up, becomes 
red and porous, and then passes into a black slag. 'When in combina- 
tion with more or less calcareous material, it forms an excellent soap. 

Having described this clay, I will now add a list of tlic fossils 
which Lieutenant Grieve sent me, and with thorn include those which 
came from lias Kariat, nearly opposite, since the strata and fossils 
of both places are said to be exactly the same, and the specimens coii- 
flrm this. They arc as follows : — 

Foraminifkra. 

Nunnnulina. — Species? Circular, compressed, terminating at the 
circumference in a thin edge. Breadth /t inch, thickness Vt.- inch ; sur- 
faces smooth, without any marking ; presenting a spire internally, with 
many whorls, divided into small chambers. Loc, Ilammar el Nafur and 
Ras Kariat, in the gritty calcareous deposit below the compact lime- 
stone. 

Orbilolites? — (Impressions only). \st Species? Oval. Length tV 
inch, breadth tV inch. — 2nd Circular. Diameter -rV inch. Loc. 

idem, Ohs. — Found in the marl passing from the gritty calcareous de- 
posit into the clay. 

Echinodermata. 

Ecliinocyainns.— E.pyriformts Ag. mihi. (Tab. 22 , figs. *19— 24, et 
Goldf. Tab. 42, fig. 12 .) Sub-pentagonal. Oval. 
Length 44 inch, breadth 44 , height Subtruncated anteriorly, point- 
ed posteriorly; mouth central; vent inferior, and situated a little distance 
from the margin. Loc, idem. 
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Echinocyamus. — E, s'mdiis Ag. mihi. Oval, depressed. Length 
inch, breadth incli, height Vt inch. Moutli and vent the same as iu 
the foregoing species ; ambulacra five, pctaloid, not depressed. Zior. 
Hammar el Nafur and Ras Kariat. Ohs. — This, and the foregoing 

species, are numerous in the earthy deposit below the compact limestone, 
together with the numinulites, which, on the other hand, are scanty, 
judging from the specimens of the deposit sent to me, but they arc 
probably more numerous in other parts. 

Clypeaster. — Species ? Sub-pentagonal. Length 2 1 % inches, breadth 
2rV inclics, height l^r inch. Summit sub-central, anterior; ambulacra 
five, pctaloid, in furrows, each enclosing a raised area ; genital pores four ; 
none posteriorly, mouth* sub-central, depressed, surroiinded by five tu- 
bercles, or projections, with a groove between each, j)resenting ambuhi- 
cral pores ; vent sub-marginal. Loe. Ras Kariat. 

CoNCHTFlCRA. 

Tubicola. — Species? Tube only. Circular. Diameter J to 1 inch ; 
slightly increasing downwards. Straight or slightly crooked ; sometimes 
bent at an obtuse angle; length unknown. Wall of tube from the thin- 
ness of a wafer to tV ; composed of concentric layers, smooth and 
round internally ; uneven, and presenting transverse strim or ruga» cx- 
tcrnaliy. Filled with the material in which they are imbedded. Lov, 
llamrnar el Nafur, Ras Kariat, Masira. 

Teredo Navalis. — Species ? Tube, sub-circular. Diameter above ] 
inch, increasing slightly downwards to a point, where it suddenly 
dilates; sub-flexuous ; length of specimen 2 J inches, real length un- 
know'h. Divided internally above by a transverse scj)tum, which ends 
below where the tube dilates, (probably close to the animal,) in the two 
compartments becoming separate syphons, which arc in contact in the 
middle, and entirely separated from the rest of the tube. Wall of tube 
-,V thick ; external surface uneven ; irregular ; striie arranged longi- 
tudinally, and becoming circular where the tube suddenly expands. 
Loc. Hammar el Nafur and Ras Kariat. Ohs . — The first of these 
tubes abounds in the earthy limestone or marly dej)Osit with the niim- 
mulites, both here and in the island of Masira. They are also very 
common in Sindh. A specimen of one is figured in 1*1. xxi. fig. 1 of 
Grant’s Geology of Cutch, (loc. cit.) where it lias been pro\ isioiially 
called Serpula ? recta?* by Mr. Sowerhy. 

CoNCHACEA. 

Lucina. — Species? (Cast, imperfect.) Circular, compressed, equivalve, 
presenting little tubercles in circular depressions on both sides, wliieh 
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appear to be impressions of the mantle. Breadth about 2 tV inches, 
and length 2 -rV inches. Loc. Ilaminar el Nafur. Ohs, — This is a fac- 
simile of one of the species of Liicina found commonly about the hills at 
Ilydrabad in Sindh, and like those on the surface of the plateau in 
Masira. It is a characteristic fossil of the upper part of this series, 
from which therefore it most probably came in the island of Ilammar 
cl Nafur. 

Gasteropoda. 

Natica. — Species? (Cast, imperfect.) Breadth \\ inches, and length 
3} inches. Loc. Ilammar el Nafur and lias Kariat. Ohs. — There are 
several imperfect casts of large Naticaefrom the softer limestone of these 
localities. In Sindh, also, such casts are found, composed almost entire- 
ly of large nummiilites, together with minute and small Foraniinifera. 
They, therefore, in the absence of the larger nummulites, here serve 
to establish the nature of the deposit in which they are found ; through- 
out which the shells of Conchifera and Gasteropoda would seem to 
have entirely disappeared, as in most other parts of the Numinulitic 
Series with which I am acquainted. 

Before proceeding further, it is worth while to compare the strata of 
the island of Ilammar cl Nafur and lias Kariat, on the main land, 
with a section of the numinulitic strata forming the range of hills at 
•Sukkur, in Sindh. This section was kindly sent me by Dr. Mal- 
colmson, of the Bombay Medical Service, who states in his letter as 
follows : — “ I have been over the Sukkur range of hills to their termi- 
nation at Daji Kot. There is but little diversity in the whole range, 
which in no place exceeds 400 feet in height. The whole is one mass 
of nummulitic limestone, more or less disintegrating. It is, however, 
strange that the upper strata are in many places verp compact^ and con- 
tain hut few fossitsj hut are very plentifully interspersed with flints ; 
some of the flints contained large nummulites. The escarpment of the 
whole range faces the west. The strata are perfectly horizontal. Some 
of the limestone is of a cream colour, and forms a good building stone, 
which wears well, and does not seem to suffer from atmospheric exposure. 
About twelve miles from Sukkur I found a bed of clay underlying the 
nummulitic limestone, filled with the impressions only of shells. [This 
clay, of which Dr. Malcolmson sent me a specimen, is of the same 
kind as that at Hammar el Nafur.] The hill is here 250 feet high, 
and composed entirely, in the lower part, of nummulites, overlaid by 
compact limestone, containing flints. I traced the out-cropping of the 
clay for about half a mile.” 
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Here, then, we have nearly the same strata as at the island of Ham- 
mar el Nafur and Ras Kariat, and that too about the same height, 
viz. 400 feet, composed of compact limestone above, ihcwmmmulites in 
a loose disintegrating (gritty ?) deposit below, and afterwards clay, 

|j[t is important to establish the exact nature of this series at Ilammar 
el Nafur and Ras Kariat, for the reasons I have before stated, viz, 
that as tlie cliff rises towards the south-west we shall soon find these 
strata elevated beyond our reach, so that when wc come to the height 
of 4000 feet we shall have to assume that they still form the summit 
there, from their existence at Ilammar el Nafur and Ras Kariat ; unless 
we can prove this by the^presence of the nummulites themselves, or some 
other allied fossil. The disintegration of tlie deposit in which tlie great 
mass of nummulites are imbedded I have generally observed to be tlie 
case in all the specimens I Save seen from Egypt, Sindh, and Cutch. 

I have not yet seen a compact hard limestone charged with nummnlites. 

Passing back to the coast opposite the island of Ilammar el Nafur, 
Lieut. Grieve states this to be “ low, and to present a range of small dark 
])eaks, rising gradually from the beach.” These are probably the tops of 
low igneous rocks, which w^e might expect to be near, from the l)rcak 
in the cliff, and the upheaval of Ilammar el Nafur opposite it. 

The next place from which I have s])ccimcns is Ras Kariat, already 
mentioned. This cape is nine miles south of the island of Ilammar eP 
Nafur, and about forty north of Ras Jazirah. Prom this point the 
cliff, which is 280 feet high, and has hitherto Tljcen in detatched por- 
tions, is extended on continuously to within a few miles of Ras Jaziriili. 
The upper part of it, like that of Hammar el Nafur, is composed of 
compact white limestone with concretionary flints, passing below into 
an earthy gritty one, thence into a marly deposit, and lastly clay. The 
fossils are the same as those of Hammar el Nafur, and have been de- 
scribed under the list from that island. I received also large portions of 
radiated and columnar crystallized carbonate of lime, pointed at the 
circumference, translucent, and of a greenish white colour ; they are 
crossed by transparent wavy lines, as if they had been formed by 
successive additions, and appear to come from the earthy limestone 
near the green clay ; also specimens of gypsum, of which some of the 
tubes of the Tubicol® were made up. The occurrence of gypsum here 
should not be forgotten, for it exists in the same position at Masira and 
Metskat, viz. below the compact limestone. • 

From Ras Kariat the cliff, as before stated, extends on uninterrupt- 
edly to within a few miles of Ras Jazirah, or a little beyond l^s 
Markas, which is nine miles from the former cape, where they arc 480 
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feet above the level of the sea. Eock^spccimeiis from this show that 
the base is composed of a pinkish, compact, sub-saccharoid, magnesian 
limestone, which slowly effervesces witli acids ; also a rock of the same 
kind, but hllod with the cavities of small shells, viz. Cardiurn and Ceri- 
thium, containing selenite. The Cardiurn is oblique, inequilater|^. 
Length ^ inch, and breadth inch. We shall find a rock almost 
identical with this occurring at Makalla, about 600 miles S. W. of it ; 
the proximity, however, of igneous rocks, w'hich w'e shall find in both 
localities, have probably influenced this resemblance, more than tlie 
continuity of the stratum. 

Lastly, we come to Ras JazirAh, the end of this portion of the coast, 
which now suddenly returns, from running N.*and S., to its general 
direction, viz. N. E. and S. W. ; and here we have another eruption of 
igneous rocks. This is conhned to the cape, and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but it presents as complete a picture of such a disturbance as 
can well be witnessed. The continuity of the cliff, which on either 
side is uniform, and horizontal as far as the eye can reach, is here 
entirely broken up by the igneous rocks, and the detached portioiis 
of its strata thrown into all kinds of positions, and Aveathcred into all 
kinds of shapes ; while the dark rock appears hctAA cen or below them, 
or in separate peaks, among the general wreck. Where the white 
^strata overlie the igneous rock, they are discoloured for some distance, 
red and black : this would seem to bo the passage into the former, just 
as we saw it in the base of the plateau at Masira, Avhere tliese coloured 
strata are composed of red and dark green clays ; for the limestone here 
probably rests on dioritic rocks, as at Masira, and the rupture has been 
caused probably by their subsequent elevation, and by the effusion, per- 
haps about the same time, of more igneous matter. Specimens from 
the island which joins the cape at low water, and from which it takes 
its name, show that it is formed of a rock belonging to the euphotide 
and diorite before mentioned, and of which probably the igneous rocks 
on shore are principally composed. These specimens consist of brown 
compact felspar, in which there is an equal quantity of sparkling 
laminated black hornblende, in small crystals ; and on the plane surfaces 
of the specimens an ophiolitic or nephritic deposit, like that seen 
about the euphotide hitherto met with. On either side of this eruption 
the cliffs, as before stated^ are continuous, and their strata horizontal, as 
far as the eye can reach? hut their whiteness, which hitherto has made 
them look so much like those on the south-east coast of England, 
seems here to cease, and to give place to a light yellow tint. 

From Ras JazirAh the cliff is continued oil, with the excej>tion of a 
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break here and there, (where it falls back and gives place to a sandy 
plain in front,) to Ras Shaherbataht, and Ras Gharau, which capes are 
within a few miles of each other. Here the cliff is 800 feet above the 
level of the sea, and has been gradually rising to this since leaving Ras 
Jazirilb, a distance of 110 miles. Capt. Haines states that the upper 
strata here are composed of limestone, below which come “ chalk” and 
flints.* As we approach this cape, we observe that the cliffs begin to 
present large caverns, which appear to have been solely excavated by 
the waves ; they are very similar to those seen on the Bill of Portland. 
I rould not help thinking that in this way most of the great caverns 
which we shall by-and-bye see in the mountains have been formed, and 
Avhich now serve for th^ habitations of most of the Bedouins who live 
on the high land of Southern Arabia. At Ras Shaherbataht the same 
kind of uniformity and continuity of cliff meets the eye on either side, 
as at Ras Jazirah, only that it is nearly twice the height ; but as we 
approach the centre of Kuriyah Muriyah Bay a totally different aspect 
presents itself; here we observe at Ras Shuamiyah, which is about 135 
miles from Ras Jazirah, another and much more extended outbreak of 
igneous rocks than at the latter point. The cape called Ras Shuamiyah 
is formed by a dark black-looking igneous rock, and on either side of 
it black dykes irregularly extend up through the white strata, in 
some places raising them and running along between them, and iu others, 
attaining the summit and flowing along the surface above the cliff, the 
uniformity of which may well be conceived to have become totally des- 
troyed by this eruption. In some parts it is raised higher than we have 
hitherto seen it, in others more depressed, while the land interiorly ap- 
pears to have participated in this, if not in a former more general dis- 
turbance ; and a few miles further south-west, its irregularities still 
increasing, brings us to the high land before mentioned, which is 4000 
feet above the level of the sea, with the white cliff we have been passing at 
the upper part of it. This is the eastern limit of the elevated tract of 
Southern Arabia, and the western limit, on the coast, of the low laud or 
Desert of Akhaf. The south-western part of Kuriyah Muriyah Bay is 
bordered by the former, which, breaking down towards the extremity of 
the horn, ends in a granite mountain, 1 200 feet high, which forms the 
cape itself, and is called Ras Nus. 

The appearance of this granite mountain probably explains the grand 
and suddlsn upheaval of the coast here. It is the first granite we have met 
with, but we shall soon find that we have come to an immense tract of it, 
which not only extends along the coast south-westward for several miles, 

* Journal Royal Ocograph. fc;oc., Vol. XV. 
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but also eastwards, where it fonns the greater part of the Kuriyah 
Muriyah islands, to which wc will now direct our attention. 

They are five in number, neither of which is more than twenty-five 
miles from the coast ; and the farthest apart arc not more than thirty- 
five miles from each other, while they are all in the same parallel of 
latitude. The lArgest, called IIuMiiiyah, is about seven and a half 
miles long, and about three and a half broad. The next in size is Soda, 
which is about three miles long, and two broad, llaski and Jil)liyah 
are each about a mile square, and Gharzaut is hardly more than a 
large rock. 

lirdliiniyali is eomj)oscd of about one-sixth limestone, and the rest of 
igneous rocks. The limestone occupies the northern part, and forms a 
cape 1045 feet above the level of the sea ; its colour generally is a light 
yellow to tlie water’s edge, and its strata, though tilted up and dis- 
placed where they arc in contact with the igneous rocks, arc undisturbed 
at the caj)e, any further than is caused by their elevation of about fifteen 
degrees towards the north. The late Dr. llulton, from whose descrip- 
tion of these islands* the following remarks have been extracted, states : — 
About the centre of the island [Hslllilniyah] the hills rise into a 
cluster of pointed sj)ires, the highest of which was computed by trigono- 
metrical measurement at 1510 feet above the level of the sea; and from 
these, similar hills run in all directions, j>rcserving in most eases the 
form of interrupted ridges. At the eastern [northern ?] extreme, the 
land assumes a difierent state; a perpendicular headland, 1645 feet 
in height, boldly projects into the ocean, and for some distance to the 
westward appears a continued mass of table-land, accidentally heaved 
up, as it were, at the end of the island. With the exception of this 
high land the rest of the island is chiefly composed of granite, varying 
somewhat in its structure, and the proportion of its fundamental 
ingredients, upon which also depends a variety in its colours. The 
most interesting feature of the granite is the manner in which 
most of its ridges are surmounted by a dark-coloured rock, allied in its 
characters to those of the trap order, more especially to greenstone. 
[The latter is our diorite, and the dark-coloured rock probably 
euphotide, which wt have before seen to accompany it.] This is found 
passing through the body of the hills in the form of dykes. The same 
rock is seen abundantly in the form of veins and seams, traversing the 
granite in all directions. It would appear as though by some power- 
ful internal impulse this substance had been injected into fissures in the 
granite, produced by the same violent action. To a person viewing it 
* Tnins. Gcuj;ra]ili. 55oc. lSi59-40, p. 18U. 
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from a moderate distance, the distribution gives rise to an appearance 
of an unusually dark shade running along the summits of the hills, as 
most of our party at first fancied. These dykes and seams do not 
follow any general rule in regard to their direction, but are entirely infiu- 
enced in this respect by the disposition of the granite, whith follows no 
particular course. They vary from a fine vein of a few inches to a stra- 
tum of eighteen or twenty feet in breadth. In mineral composition, 
too, they differ no less materially. Most of it 1 have stated to resem- 
ble greenstone, in the compactness and simplicity of its structure, and 
hornblende appears to be the predominant ingredient ; but by the inter- 
mixture of felspar in greater or less quantity, rocks of a very different 
nature result, still occupying the same relative situation. In some 
places the felspar is disseminated in the form of distinct crystals, com- 
municating a porphyritic structure ; in others quartz is abundantly 
intermingled, giving it more of a granitic aspect. In the latter there 
is a tendency in the compound to diffuse itself more extensively through 
the granite bed, losing its character as a stratum, and entering largely 
into the formation of the hill itself. In fact, it appears to undergo, by 
this accession of felspar and quartz, a regular transition to granite itself, 
and merely differs^ as far as the eye can judge, in colour, which, from the 
presence of hornblende as a subordinate mineral, becomes of a dark 

speckled hue In both this and the prevailing kind of granite, 

mica, if not altogether wanting, is a very scarce ingredient, and is found 
chiefly in the light-coloured veins of granite intersecting the granite 
mountains.’^ There can be no doubts I think, that this is an altered 
state of the euphotide already described : the author knew greenstone 
(diorite) ; he also knew granite, and trap ; and there is no other “ dark 
coloured rock,” that I saw, in this part of Arabia, " allied” io green- 
stone, but “euphotide.”* 

“ The eastern end [northern ?] of the island is that which attains 
the highest point of elevation, and is composed of a secondary limestone 
prettylregularly stratified towards the sea. It contains in its substance 
a few fossil shells, but is not remarkable for anything further than its 
proximity to the granite, its greater elevation above the sea, and its 

* In my “ Geological Observations on the Igneous Rocks of Maskat, &c.,” 
(see this Jl. Yol. III. No. xiii. p. 128,) I have stated that Dr. Hulton had not 
mentioned either euphotide or diorite in his account of the Kuriyah Muriyali 
Islands, nor did I see any of these rocks at Marbat. But 1 had not then begun to put 
together this paper, and therefore had neither read Dr. Hulton’s account, nor look- 
ed over my specimens from Marbat, with such attention os I have done since, 
which-will account for any discrepancies that may appeal* in this ami the paper 
alluded to regarding the rocks of these two localities. 

7 
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insulated situation. It is nowhere intersected by veins of cither granite 
or greenstone.’* 

I know nothing myself more of this island than that which I have 
stated previous to quoting Dr. Hulton’s description, and have nothing 
to remark fftrther respecting it than that I would direct attention 
to the depth of the limestone strata here, which we shall find useful by- 
and-byc in determining its real depth throughout the neighbouring coast. 

The small rocky island of Gharzaut, which is a little N. N. E. of 
llAll^lniyah, and 200 feet high, is composed “ exclusively of granite of 
a reddish colour, and a fine crystalline structure.” 

Soda, which is six miles west of Httlliiniyah, presents a peak 1310 
feet above the level of the sea. The composition of the hills is granitic, 
with the same distribution of dark-coloured strata as that noticed 
on Ilitlltlniyah, though not quite so conspicuous. “ The granite on the 
eastern end, and on the central part, is of a dark grey colour, with 
extensive veins of a light colour, traversing it in various directions. That 
on the western end is a mixture of red and grey granite, in aw ing pro- 
portions, the red preponderating in most localities, and of a fine texture, 
similar to that of Rodondo [GharzautJ.** 

The geological structure of Jibliyah, the highesf point of which 
is about .500 feet, is stated to be “ essentially primitive, but with a 
greater variety in the appearance of the rocks than we found at 
Ilalbiniyah. The outer detached rocks are of similar composition, 
being formed of a species of dark-coloured granite, in which hornblende 
appears to enter largely. The island itself is composed of porphyritic 
syenite, the colours of some specimens affording a rich and diversified 
appearance.” 

Haski, the most western of all these islands, and the nearest the 
shore, presents in its highest peaks an altitude of about 400 feet. “ In 
its geological characters, too, it is nearly similar [to Jibliyah], though 
the reddish-coloured granite, which is common in Soda, is here found to 
constitute the greater portion of the island, the remainder beii||scom- 
posed of a species of variegated granite and porphyry.” 

Thus we sec that these islands are, with the exception of H.lllaniyah, 
all composed of igneous rocks, and that, too, chiefly of granite ; and we 
also see that they are all nearly in the same parallel of latitude as the 
village of Hasck, which is only nine miles north of Has Nus, the south- 
western extremity of Kuriyah Muriyah Bay, and which itself, as before 
stated, is also formed of a granite mountain. Further, if we look at 
Captain Haines’s beautiful chart of Kuriyah Muriyah Bay, we shall 
not find a sounding of 50 fathoms north of this little chain of islands 
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and a line extending from them to Hasek, that is between them and the 
main land to the north, while immediately south of them and this line 
the soundings sink to 145 fathoms, and no bottom, showing that there 
is a great depression on this side, which we also learn by the soundings 
to be continued westward to Bas Nus, and along the coast as far as 
Marbat, where the granitic tract ends. 

Returning again to the shore, we find ourselves opposite a very 
different coast to that we have just passed ; one now of 4000 feet 
instead of 800 feet above the level of the sea ; and commencing from 
Bas Nus, wliere we left off, which is the seaward point of demarcation 
between the low and high Land, we find the granitic tract on shore 
to commence here, (though at sea it begins much farther eastwards, as 
we have seen in the Kuriyah Muriyah islands,) and to extend on to Bas 
Marbat, a distance of forty miles, where it ends. At first it^s narrow, 
and runs along the base of the broken-down table-laud, but the latter, 
soon falling back, gives place to an expansion of it into a low field of 
igneous rocks, which is about ten miles wide, and terminates at the 
cape mentioned. This field, which is backed by the precipitous 
declivity of the table-land, presents an almost uninterrupted 
uniformity in its lowness, except at one point, near the sea, where an 
isolated pyramidal mountain of the main land remains, as a type of 
what once existed over the whole area. This mountain or pyramid, 
called Jibal Jinjilri, which is 1300 feet high, is stated by Captain 
Haines to present chalk and gypsum in its composition ; and so far 
it is interesting, because we know that these two substances exist 
in a fixed part of the upper strata of the white limestone scries^ from 
what we have seen at the island of Hammar el Nafur and Bas Kariat, 
where it is only 320 feet above the level of the sea, and from their 
presence in similar situations in other parts. By chalk here is meant a soft 
white earthy limestone, or gritty calcareous deposit ; there is no genuine 
chalk on this coast that I have met with, though the former is a close 
appiJfti to it, and, in the absence of the latter for comparison, might 
casil^pass*for chalk. 

In the immediate vicinity of Bas Nus the limestone strata, capping the 
detached and broken-down masses of the table-land, (which in this way 
here reaches the sea,) are much and variously inclined, while a similar 
disturbance is evinced by the older igneous rocks of the low plain 
which follows, from the variety of coloured dykes with which they are 
veined. I explored about a dozen square miles of these rocks near 
Marbat, and also ascended the precipice of the table-land at this point, 

I he particulars of which will now occupy our altcntion. 
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The igneous rocks, as before stated, terminate at Ras Marbat in 
a low plain, which shelters a little bay and village of the same name 
on its inner side, that is between it and the main land. This plain is 
about four miles square, and -30 feet above the level of the sea in its 
centre, from which it gradually slopes on all its free sides to the sea. It 
is more or less wavy, and here and there interrupted in its continuity 
by irregular fissures running to the sea, and by projections a few feet 
above the surface of the granite rocks of which it is composed, while 
at the bottom of the bay is a group of granite hills, about 100 feet 
high. 

The igneous rocks of this plain and its neighbourhood consist of red 
and grey granite, red protogine grarite with black hornblende sparcely 
mixed with the chlorite, syenite, euphotide, and coarse and fine-grained 
diorites, gipcen chlorite brecciatcd with fine compact brown limestone, 
•and cemented together with calcareous matter ; to these may be added 
gneiss, which appears in vertical strata in the midst of the groups of 
red and grey granite rocks projecting from the plain. 

The red protogine granite appears to be the most abundant ; and the 
grey granite the oldest in appearance, though the line of demarcation 
between the two is by no means evident, for tlujy seem, so far as I saw, 
to pass into each other. 

The granite hills on the inner side of the plain at the bottom of the 
bay have been thrown up through fine compact brown limestone strata, 
which forms a part of them, and from its effervescing so slowly with 
acids, and its heaviness, is probably more or less magnesian. It also, 
when minutely examined, presents laminae of mica, which in some way 
or other have been transported into it. 

I did not see the rich red granite, grey syenite, euphotide, diorites, 
nor chlorite breccia in situ, and therefore only infer their existence here 
from having picked up pieces of them in different parts of the plain ;.but 
there can be hardly any doubt of the fact, for I do not see how they 
could have come there otherwise. 

"With these few observations on the igneous tract, which i^mout 
ten miles broad, let us pass across to the base of the scarp of the table- 
land ; and, fortunately for our examination of this, there is a dry bed of a 
great torrent, which empties itself into the Bay of Marbat on the inner 
side* of the granite hills, and which, running along the base of the de- 
clivity for two or three miles, completely separates it from the igneous 
rocks, and exposes its strata unobscured by debris for several feet below 
the surface of the immediate neighbourhood. 

The precipitous face of this table-laud here is scarped for about two- 
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fifths of the way down, and then slopes outwards in ridges, like great 
buttresses, which, parting from the base of the escarpment, in pointed 
extremities, expand out to a great extent as they reach the plain below. 
Commencing, then, from the base of these opposite Marbat, where the 
escarpment is 3400 feet high, and where the torrent bed before men- 
tioned is 20 feet deep, we have from below upwards the following geolo- 
gical section, viz., coarse micaceous sandstone, of a yellowish brown 
color, becoming finer as we ascend, for 1700 feet ; then passing into ar- 
gillaceous strata of a red color, which continue for 300 feet ; and lastly 
into white limestone strata, which form the rest of the series, an extent 
of 1400 feet. 

These divisions I wilf now describe more in detail, and commencing 
from below, we find the sandstone of a compact gritty structure, becom- 
ing finer as we ascend ; massive at first, but becoming thinly laminated, 
and in the upper part of all thicker again, and jointed ; breaking withi 
a rough earthy fracture throughout ; of an ochrish brown color, and 
ferruginous aspect below, becoming more yellow in ascending, and then 
of a dirt-brown color at the top ; presenting mica throughout, but 
more in some parts than in others, though diminishing generally in 
quantity towards the upper part. 

The dirt-brown colored fine deposit of this sandstone passes into the 
argillaceous division, which presents strata of various colors, but chiefly 
red. One, a dark red clay stratum, and of a soapy nature, presented 
an excavation, which the Bedouins told us was made by their women, 
who came there occasionally to eat the clay ; whether from hunger or a 
vitiated taste 1 could not discover,- but probably the latter. 

These red strata pass into white and grey compact limestone strata, 
more or less thick, more or less fine in structure, more or less lithogra- 
phic in appearance, above which comes a whitish yellow chalky deposit, 
more or less argillaceous, from which the Bedouins cut their pipes, and 
then a white compact limestone again. The latter lies in heaps of 
bare rocks, weathered into rude architectural-looking piles, 300 or 
400 feet high, and two or three miles inland from the summit of the 
table-land, as seen from below, so that this much must be added to the 
3400 feet, which height was obtained by triangulation from a base mea- 
sured on Marbat plain, where, from what I have stated, the real sum- 
mit could of course not be seen. We had no means of obtaining the 
height of this scarp in any other way. 

The soil on the summit of the table-land is of a brick-red color, and 
more or less argillaceous ; it seems to come from the cavities and 
disintegration of the limestone, which, where it is bare, has been 
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weathered into sharp undulating ridges, as it is on some parts of the 
coast, where the sea is washing it away without making any deposit. 

The following are the fossils which were obtained from these lime- 
stone strata : — 

Foraminifera. 

Alveolinan (D’Orbigny.) — Species? Ovo-spheroidal or melanoid; 
long diameter inch, short diameter -/a- inch. Sulcated longitudinally, 
in sigmoid lines, which extend from apex to apex, marking the divisions 
of the chambers, which present transverse parallel striae, dividing them 
into compartments. Loc, Marbat, from the summit of the formation 
inland downwards to an unknown extent. Ohs . — This fossil varies in 
size below tlie measurement given. It is a characteristic fossil, and 
occurs also 'in great abundance in lower Sindh, near Tatta, where it is 
well known by the name of “ Tomra,” and forms the sacred strings of 
beads worn round the neck by Hindu devotees, and others -of 
that religion. It differs from FascicoUtes (Parkinson) elliptica, Suw. 
(Grant’s Geol. Cutch, pi. xxiv.fig: 17), wliicli on the other hand abounds 
in the hills of Hydrabad, in being more spheroidal, and exceeds a little 
in size the largest of those I met with at Marbat. 

Opereulina, (D’Orbigny.) — Species ? Discoidal, nautiloid, very 
thin. Width inch. Surface presenting hmr whorls, divided into 
many chambers, which are reflected, and increase regularly from the 
first to the last cell. hoc. White limestone, Marbat. Ohs . — This little 
fossil freqiKMitly accompanies the foregoing. 

Orbitolites. — Sjfccies ? Circular, concave, extremely thin in the 
centre, abrujitly c\])anding into a thickened rim at the circumference. 
Breadth I inch, thickness at the rim tV hich. Surfaces smooth, 
])rcsenting a scries of concentric rings, alternately raised and depressed. 
Internally composed of minute cells, arranged in concentric circles, 
whicli are multiplied vertically to four or five tiers deep, as they extend 
from the centre to the circumference, hoc. Marbat. Ohs . — This fossil, 
which is not present in the specimens I possess from the summit of the 
white limestone strata, varies in size below the measurement given. 
It is a characteristic fossil, and the species and specimens increase 
in number as we approach the coloured division, where whole 
strata are composed of them, as we shall see hereafter. The Alveolina 
and Opereulina above described are also found in company with this 
large Orbitolite. It belongs to d’Orbigny’s genus Cyclolina, (Foram. 
Fos. du Bas. Tert. Vienne, p. 139, Tab. xxi. figs. 22 — 25,) 
and its structure has been beautifully figured by Carpenter, (Quart. 
Jl. Geol, Soc. Vol. VI. pi. vii. fig. 24.) It also occurs in great 
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abundance in the Ilala Mountains, near the Buran River, in Sin lh, 
together with the spheroidal Alveolina called “ Tomra” above mention- 
ed, and an Operculina. All three appear to agree with the three as 
they are found together in Arabia as to size and outward appearance, 
but the internal structure of the first and last slightly differs. The cells 
appear larger in the Sindh Orbitolitc, and the whorls more numerous in 
the Sindh Operculina. 

Corbis ? — Species ? (Shell, imperfect.) Breadth 3tV inches, length 
3 tt inches. Cancellated ; resembling Corhis pectunculns. (Lamarck 
et Tab. 13, fig. 3 — C Paris Basin Dpshayes.) Loc. Marbat. Obs . — 
Found ill a small block of fine white compact limestone, with indivi- 
duals of the foregoing fossils. 

Inoceramus ?— Species ? (Specimen imperfect.) Shell thin, suborbi- 
cular. Length 2} inches, breadth 2 inches. Inequilateral, striated 
concentrically, cardinal edge of upper valve straight. Loc, Marbat. 
Obs. — Found in the block of limestone just mentioned. 

Gasteropoda. 

Pilcolus. — Species ? (Specimen imperfect.) Sliell thin, snborbicular, 
snbspiral, involute, with an ill-defined apex. Length 2} inches, breiiddi 
IJ inch, and thickness 5- inch. Loc, Marbat. Obs, — Found together 
with the foregoing fossils. Species of this genus are very common 
in Sindh, and .almost all that I have seen, which, like the present, arc 
chiefly reduced to their casts, have been more or less filled with Fasci- 
colites elliptica, and the spheroidal Alveolina before mentioned. They 
range from one to four inches long, with a proportionate height, and 
the border of the columella is denticulated. 

Carinaria ? — Species ? Conical, reflected. Length inch, breadth 
at the base tV inch, slightly compressed laterally, striated horizontally, 
with a ridge or raphe in front. Loc, Marbat. Obs, — Foulid with the 
foregoing fossils. 

Trochus. — Species ? (Cast, imperfect.) Height about 4 inches, 
and breadth at the base 4 inches. Spire consisting of nine or ten 
whorls. Loc, Marbat. Found with the foregoing fossils. 

Buccinurn. — Species? (Cast, imperfect.) Length 23- inches, breadth 
inch. Loc, Marbat. Obs, — Found with the foregoing fossils, which 
were also accompanied by casts of olives, but too imperfect for 
description. 

From the colored agillaceous strata I obtained nothing but a rock- 
specimen of limestone of a lead blue color, almost entirely composed 
of small orbitolites, but I did not preserve it, not knowing at the time 
from whence it came. 
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Nor did 1 see anything in the micaceous sandstone worth noting, 
except a tesselated arrangement of a stratum in the lower part, over which 
the path passed, leading from Marbat to the base of the table-land. It is 
on the short plain here which extends outwards from the base of the latter 
to the border of the torrent bed, and is raised about 30 feet above the level 
of the sea. At first I thought this was the tiled surface of a floor 
belonging to some old building, but a few moments’ reflection and 
observation convinced me that it was the cracked surface of the stra- 
tum, which must have been formed at the time of its deposit. The 
cracks had been an inch wide, and had been filled up with a dark ferru- 
ginous sand, which contrasted strongly in color with the white coarse- 
grained quartzifeious sand of the stratum generally, and therefore of 
those parts which it surrounded. This ferruginous deposit or cement had 
cracked again in its centre, and so the whole of the divisions had 
become more or less loose and separable. They are of course of various 
sizes, and of all kinds of polygonal shapes, and about three inches thick : 
the ferruginous sand not only coats their sides, but their lower surfaces 
as well, and it is probably owing to the presence of the iron that this 
remarkable feature has been preserved. It shows us plainly that this part 
in particular of the sandstone must have been deposited at the level of the 
sea, where the tide now and then overflowed it (for no cracking could take 
place under the sea), and that too before the 400fl feet of strata now above 
it were deposited ; and, as the uppermost stratum of the latter contains the 
remains of animals which must have been deposited in the sea, these 
cracks farther show that this portion of the sandstone must have gone 
down at least 4000 feet since they were formed, and have returned to a 
position higher than that even in which it was flrst deposited. I took 
particular care to ascertain the correctness of this by observations made 
on the spotf and brought away some of the loosened divisions for closer 
examination ; and the total absence o^ calcareous material in them, con- 
nected with their containing particles of mica, and being of the same 
composition as the sandstone in which they are found, at once places 
beyond doubt the possibility of their being a subsequent formation. 
Neither can these divisions, or the sandstone in which they exist, 
be confounded with any other above it, because there is no other of 
the kind ; and if it had been a portion of the same sandstone disinte- 
grated and re-deposited, it must have contained more or less particles of 
carbonate of lime, from the detritus of the older rocks, and the sea in 
which it was re-deposited ; for every formation which has taken place 
subsequently to, above or alongside this sandstone, does contain more 
or less calcareous material. 
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I had not time to examine these sandstone strata much, or probably 
1 might have met with some fossils in them. 

Having, then, seen the igneous tract at Marbat, and traced the strata 
of the table-land to its summit, let us now return for a few moments to 
the granite plain, where we shall find a modem formation, well worthy 
of our attention, and which we shall have to trace on for some distance, 
and indentify with similar ones which we have passed, for it will be 
some way before we can again get a section of the table-land ; and in 
the mean time we must occupy ourselves with the no less important 
deposits which lie along its base. 

Capping the plain of Marbat, the highest part of which I have before 
stated is about 30 feet above the level of the sea, is a granular deposit* 
composed chiefly of particles of carbonate of lime, with which are mixed 
more or less grains of quartz and hornblende, from the igneous rocks 
on which it reposes. It is about a yard in thickness, and extends in all 
directions over the plain to within a mile of the sea. It contains a 
great number of organic remains, consisting chiefly of casts of small 
Conchacea. This indeed is the fossil character of the deposit. The houses 
at Marbat are built with it, and some of the headstones of the graves 
there are made from slabs of it, which will show that it is of considerable 
consistence. It fills the inland extremities and crevices of the fissures, 
which I have stated to extend through this plain to the sea, and there 
contains very large shells ; and adherent to the side of the group of 
granite hills at the bottom of the bay is a large mass of it, the upper 
part of which is 30 feet above the level of the sea. Here it presents a 
vast quantity of corals, with gigantic shells of Hippopus, Ostrea, &c. All 
these shells have lost their animal matter, and are more or less friable 
and pulverulent. This formation in its more subtle material closely cor- 
responds with the miliolitic deposit at Has Abu Ashrin, and when we 
have proceeded a little onwards from the igneous rocks, we shall find 
its composition and appearance to be almost identical with it, while at 
Marbat it more resembles that part of the miliolitic deposit which we 
have seen resting on the dioritic rocks, near the village of Gyren, in 
the island of Masira. 

Between this formation and the water’s edge is a coarser deposit, which 
overlaps the former, and is composed of rounded gravel from the granite 
rocks, held together by a whiter matrix than that of the first deposit ; 
and, still nearer the sea, a third, still more white, and apparently more 
recent, the upper surface of which is about 12 feet above the level of 
high-water mark. 

The fossils obtained from this and the foregoing deposits were : — 
8 
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Lucina ? — (Cast.) Breadth 1 inch, height 1 inch. Loc. Marbat, in 
the miliolitic deposit lying on the granite plain. Obs . — There were 
many other bivalves present, smaller than this, but none so numerous. 

Venus. — V,puerpera vel corhis (Lam.) mihi. (Specimen imperfect.) 
Breadth 3 inches, height 3 inches. Cancellated, the lines projecting a 
a little at their points of decussation. Loc, Marbat, in the deposit 
between the latter and the water’s edge. 

Ostrea.— Species? Inferior valve oval. Length 8 inches, breadth 
.5 inches. Deep, patulent ; muscular impression snb-central, lateral ; 
straight posteriorly, convex anteriorly. Impression of hinge concave 
rhomboidal, wavy, terminated by a straight border anteriorly, and by 
an ill-defined one posteriorly. Margin crenulated for, a short distance on 
each side the hinge ; afterwards simple, wavy. Upper valve thin ante- 
riorly, thickened posteriorly, with a deep angular longitudinal groove in 
the centre. Loc, Marbat, from the miliolitic deposit at the end of a 
fissure in the granite plain. 

I should also mention another formation here, which is seen on the 
inner side of the group of granite hills next the base of the table-land. 
It forms part of a deposit prior to the miliolitic on the granite plain, 
and is better seen a little further on, for here it only peeps above the 
sand close to the sea jit the part I have mentioned. It consists of a 
coarse cellular limestone, in which are sparsely scattered rounded por- 
tions of hyaline quartz, and particles of other minerals from the igneous 
rocks, together with a few remnants of small fossilized shells. Its color, 
which is of a dark brown, like that of moist brown sugar, as well as its 
appearance, at once characterizes it among the other deposits, and not 
less so the extreme craggedness into which it wears by the action of the 
waves. It is sometimes saccharoid, and generally effervesces slowly 
with acids.* 

Having described this rock, let us now proceed along the coast ; and, 
leaving the granite hills of Marbat, we cross the bed of the torrent 
mentioned to the base of the table-land, following which for four miles 
over a narrow plain between it and the beach, partly obscured by drift- 
sand, we at length arrive at an abrupt elevation of this plain to 100 
feet above the level of the sea, and presenting a sea-cliff of the same 
height. This cliff is continued on, broken through here and there by 
a torrent bed, to the village of Takah, about twelve miles distant. Four 
miles west of Marbat I examined it, and afterwards a rock» called the 
island of Guena, which is of the same height, close to it, and the geolo- 
gical section of both, from above downwards, is as follows ; — 

First, five feet of a granular calcareous sandy deposit, like the 
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miliolite mentioned, in which are imbedded rounded pebbles of the 
older limestone. Then a narrow stratum of compact, coarse, shelly, 
impure limestone, of a light whitish color, resting on a little thicker 
stratum of dark brown limestone, of the kind stated to exist behind 
the granite hills at Marbat, which, in its turn again, reposes on a com- 
pact white limestone, breaking with a conchoidal fracture, and an even 
surface. The brown limestone here is more saccharoid in its structure 
than at Marbat, and contains a little magnesia ; in its upper part is 
sparingly scattered small rounded quartz gravel, from the igneous rocks, 
and below it presents white spots, which are but large pebbles of compact 
limestone, from the older formation, now almost indistinguishably 
blended with it. 

When wc approach the end of this sea-cliff, which is at Takah, we 
might expect, as it appears to be all of the same height, to find the same 
strata again, but instead of this we find a complete absence of them, 
and in their place an entirely different limestone, which extends to the 
summit of the cliff. This limestone, which is more or less earthy, and 
of a white pinkish color, is richly charged with Orbitoides of the 
following description : — 

Orbitoides. — J st Species ? Flat, circular, compresed, more or less 
wavy. Breadth inch, thickness in the centre rV i*^ch. Gradually 
sloping to a thin circumference. External surfaces tuberculated towards 
the middle? Presenting a horizontal plane of rectangular chambers, 
passing through the centre, with laminiform cells on both sides. Loc. 
cliff at Takah. 

— ■ ■ 2nd Species ? Circular, doubly convex, terminating 
in a rim of unequal breadth. Convexities sub-central. Breadth VV inch, 
thickness nV inch. External surfaces tubercled over the convexities. 
Interaally presenting a horizontal line of chambers, passing though 
the centre, from which white lines of lamitiiforin cells radiate to the 
circumference. Xoc, idmi. 

• 3rd Species ? A little larger than the foregoing, but 

with the rim turned up, like that of a hat. Loc. ide^n, 

■ ■ 4th Species ? The same kind, but one side only pre- 

senting the hemispherical elevation. Loc. idem. 

Operculina. — Species ? Sub-elliptical, very thin. Length tt inch, 
breadth inch. Consisting of two whorls. Chambers apparent 
externally, long, narrow, and much reflected, increasing in length sud- 
denly after the first whorl. Externally presenting minute tubercles, 
disposed over the commencement of the whorls, and then following the 
lines of the chambers. Xoc. cliff at Takali. 
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Ohs , — ^The second species is Lycophris dispansus^ which abounds 
at Lukput, in Cutch. (Grant’s Geol. Cutch. pi. xxiv. fig. 16. Geol. 
Trans, vol. vi. 4to.) '^at I have described as several species may 
be after all but varieties of one animal, for they appear to assume all 
kinds of shapes. They abound in Sindh, and one extraordinary form 
of them there resembles two convexo-concave disks, joined together by 
their convexities. The first species is not improbably a nummulite, as 
both Lycophris dispansus and large nummulites occur together in 
Cutch, and appear to pass into each other, while my description is 
chiefly taken from sections and half exposed specimens imbedded in the 
parent rock. Dr. Carpenter, who has given some beautiful sections of 
Orbitoides in the Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc. vol. vi. Plates 4 — 8, considers, 
page 36, these fossils to be allied rather to the nummulites than to the 
orbitolites,” and in his concluding paragraph states : ** The Foraminife- 
rous character of Orbitoides appears fiirther to be indicated by the pre- 
sence, in all the species 1 have examined by sections taken though the 
centre, of the large globular cavity (fig. 3.5, a), resembling that which 
is stated by M. D’Orbigny and Mr. Williamson to be the ordinary 
form of the first segment of the Foraminifera, whatever may be the 
form which the compound structure may subsequently present.” 

The character, however, on which I would place most reliance, in 
pronouncing these fossils to belong to Foraminifera, is the spiral 
arrangement of the central plane of cells, which I think not quite so 
satisfactorily shown not to be the case in fig. 31 of the sections to which 
I have referred, wherein Dr. Carpenter states, p. 32, the cells may be 
seen “ arranged in regular concentric rows,” as one could wish. No 
doubt it is very difficult to hit upon the centre of this plane in speci- 
mens where it is very thin, but until I can do this myself, or see that it 
has been done by others, I shall not be satisfied that Orbitoides arc 
without this character, which the imperceptible gradations of nummu- 
lites into them would h priori lead one so strongly to suspect. 

Whatever the structure of these fossils may be, or however numerous 
their varieties and species, their presence at Takah,not far from the centre 
of the South-east Coast of Arabia, is sufficient proof of the existence of 
the Numraulitic Series here ; though I am ignorant of the exact position 
in the series which these fossils occupy. Hence we must regard the cliff 
at Takah, which has only an elevation of 90 feet above the level of the 
sea, as a part of this formation, and, moreover, we must regard it as 
a part of the compact white limestone, breaking with a conchoidal 
fracture, on which some miles back in this cliff we saw the dark brown 
limestone reposing. The end of the cliff at Takah, that is the part 
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under consideration, has undergone much disturbance, and, though 
low, has fallen forward in great square blocks, which present a large 
quantity of corals in their composition, while the rents in the plain 
between the base of the table-land, here transformed into mountains, 
and the sea, a distance of about two miles, bear ample testimony of the 
distorting forces to which this locality has been subjected. It is op- 
posite Takah, as before stated, that the bed of recent Operculina exists, 
in twenty-five fathoms water, with a fine sandy bottom, which are 
identical with that species which forms whole strata almost, in the 
Nummulitic Series at M^skat. Hundreds of them came up on the 
grease of the sounding-lead at each throw, and for several miles in 
extent, when this part of the coast was surveyed. 

At Takah, as just mentioned, the sea-cliif ends, and the maritime 
plain between the base of the high land and the sea sinks from 100 
to about 10 feet above the latter ; it also expands westward from this 
point, for the mountains recede, and give place to a flat area, twenty- 
two miles long, and from ten to fifteen miles deep in the centre : this is 
called Dofar, and is the most fertile district on the coast. Over this 
plain is spread a continuation of the miliolitic deposit, which we have 
seen topping the plain at Marbat, and the low cliff just passed, but it 
is more uniform in its composition, and more free from dark particles 
of the igneous rocks ; hence it closely resembles the miliolitc at Ras 
Abu Ashrin. On it are the remains of several towns, one of which, 
called El Bd,l^d, 1 have described.* They were built of this freestone, 
and they contain a vast number of columns, ornamented in arabesque, 
which have nearly lost their figured surfaces where exposed to the 
weather. This deposit seems to average about 10 or 12 feet in 
depth. In many parts of it there are extensive cracks, or khors as 
they are locally called, some close to the beach, which are alv/ays full to 
the brim of fresh .water ; that, for instance, at El B&l3,d, is more than 
two miles long, and in one part about 100 yards broad, and flows 
over the beach, though no stream can be seen running into it. It is 
the presence of these khorSy and the looseness of the soil, which renders 
Dofar so fertile, in comparison with the rest of the coast. 

Passing along the cord, or sea shore of this half-moon-shaped 
if^lain, we at length arrive at its opposite or western extremity, where 
the high land, as at Takah, comes out again to within nearly the 
same distance of the sea ; we also find this end of the plain elevated 
again to about the same height as at Takah, and consequently a sea-cliif 

* Journal Royal Googi'aph. Soc. Vol. VI. Trans. Bombay Qcograph. Soc. 
Vol. VII. 
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in front of it, which presents a similar geological section to that examin- 
ed four miles west of Marbat ; commencing from below upwards, it 
is as follows : — 

At high-water-mark, or a little lower, is a white compact limestone, 
of a fine structure, and breaking with a conchoidal fracture, on which 
rests the dark brown limestone first seen beside the granite hills at 
Marbat, close to the sea ; this is ten and a half feet thick here, and 
presents, in its upper part, a stratum, two and half feet thick, of large 
rounded pebbles ; these pebbles are of compact white limestone, and are 
from the older formations. On them lies a bed of large oysters, one 
and a half feet thick, and with these the color of the limestone changes 
from dark brown to a greenish reddish dirty white ; it also now becomes 
shelly, and presents radiated masses of columnar coral, with a great 
number of casts of smallish bivalve shells (Conchacea ot Ostrea) ; 
further it is rendered more or less impure, and derives its reddish color 
from the presence of red argillaceous earth, disseminated here and 
there throughout the whole mass ; this stratum, including the bed of 
oysters, is seven and a half feet thick. Next above it comes seven feet 
of still more impure limestone, composed chiefly of small rounded gra- 
vel from the older limestone, mixed with an increased quantity of red 
argillaceous earth, which gives the whole stratum a red color. And on 
it again comes twenty feet of white shelly limestone, similar to that first 
described. This forms the section of the cliff, and against the upper part 
of the dark brown limestone and lower white shelly limestone rests the 
miliolitic deposit of Dofar, six or eight feet above high-water-mark, filling 
many holes in the former, which have been made by lithodomous ani- 
mals, and containing oysters of the same kind as those of a bed close 
by. Walking inland from the cliff, however, for about a mile, we come 
to fifty feet of limestone gravel, and pieces of flint, imbedded in red 
argillaceous earth, similar to that mentioned, and this is capped again by 
five feet of limestone pebbles and flints of a large kind, with less red 
earth. These deposits add to the thickness of the section, but will be 
found by-and-bye to depend probably on local causes. 

Hence wc see that here, about the centre of the South-east Coast of 
Arabia, we not only have the miliolitc, but we have, in addition, another 
littoral deposit, viz. the compact brown limestone, with the whiter 
shelly limestone above it, making in all about fifty feet in thickness of 
a deposit totally different from, and lying inferior to the miliolite ; and 
that it rests on a compact limestone, belonging to the older formation, 
must be inferred from the presence of the nummulites ? and orbitoides 
in the cliff at Takah, on which a few miles back the brown lime- 
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stone is seen to repose, but this will become more evident as we pro- 
ceed. . 

1 have stated that the mountains advance towards the coast here, but 
the coast-line also turns here from running east and west, to south, 
and then south-east, a little way before it resumes its original direction ; 
that is it is reflected to form a little bay here, called the Bay of Resut ; 
and hence the maritime lowland, which is narrowed at this end of 
Dofar, is widened again, not in this instance by the mountains 
receding from the shore, but by an advancement of the lowland upon 
the sea, and with this advancement the lowland also is bordered 
externally by a ridge, which in one part is 700 feet high, and scarped 
upon the sea throughout. Thus, then, we have a valley between the 
sea-cliff of this ridge and the mountains ; a small promontory formed 
by the end of the ridge, called Ras Resut, and inside it the bay 
mentioned of the same name. Now into this bay we have the opening 
of a torrent bed a mile wide, coming not only from the valley itself, 
but from among the mountains, and the section of the cliff just given 
is taken from the inner corner of the opening of this torrent bed upon 
the sea. This, then, accounts for the additional strata of red earth, 
flints, and pebbles, before mentioned, and which we did not see in the 
section taken four miles west of Marbat, where the cliff is within two 
miles of the base of the mountains, and on a straight part of the coast, 
far removed from the influence of any great torrent deposit. We there- 
fore must not include in this littoral deposit this 50 feet of red earth, 
pebbles, &c., because it is evidently a local accumulation. 

Passing across the sandy beach which lies in front, and in the dry 
weather closes the mouth of this torrent bed, we arrive at its opposite 
or external corner, which is close to the base of the ridge mentioned, 
and that of the small promontory which shelters the bay. This corner, 
like the other, presents a low cliff, consisting of little more than the dark 
brown limestone we saw on the other side, and which, running along the 
base of the promontory parallel to the sea, and scarped upon it for about 
eight feet, is washed by the waves into that extreme cragginess so charac- 
teristic of the stratum in other parts. This deposit rises no higher, 
while the height of the promontory is two or three hundred feet above 
the sea at its base, and two hundred at its extremity. Here, then, we 
have compact white limestone rising up to form the ridge of the promon- 
tory, while we have the dark brown limestone remaining in a horizontal 
line at its base. Nothing, therefore, can be more plain than that this 
white compact limestone, which we have seen all along underlying the 
dark brown limestone, is a part of another series, and the presence of 
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the nummulites ? and orbitoides at Takah, as before stated, shows that 
this is the Nummulitic Series. 

Hence there are here, nearly in the centre of the South-east Coast of 
Arabia, two distinct littoral formations, later than the white limestone 
strata forming the tops of the mountains ; and as this part of the coast, 
in which they are so evidently seen, is also circumscribed by natural 
limits, 1 will briefly recapitulate what I have stated respecting it, 
before preceding further. 

We have just seen that there are two bays here, which look towards 
each other, the one called Marbat, the other Resut ; and they are 
separated by forty miles of coast, running E. and W., which is straight, 
and backed by the table-land the whole way. At Marbat we have seen 
a plain of igneous rocks, and the precipitous face of the table-land, which 
lies behind them ; and in the bottom of the bay we have seen a dark 
brown compact limestone formation peeping above the sand close to the 
sea on the inner side of the granite hills, at the base of the table-land ; 
a miliolitic deposit capping the granitic plain, and a still more modern 
deposit towards its circumference. We have also seen, four miles west 
of Marbat, the cliff of the maritime plain there, narrow, raised 1 00 feet 
above the sea, and presenting a dark brown, rough limestone, resting 
on a compact white one breaking with a conchoidal fracture ; above 
the brown limestone, a stratum of a lighter color, but still compact, and 
then five feet of the miliolite, with rolled limestone pebbles of the older 
formation. Following this cliff for a certain distance, we have found the 
compact white limestone at the base rising to 90 feet high at Takah, and 
denuded of the other strata, but giving us decided evidence of its num- 
mulitic character, by the presence of nummulites ? and orbitoides. Then 
we have the miliolitic deposit spreading out over the district of Dofar ; 
and at Resut the dark brown limestone again forming part of the 
sea-cliff, and resting, as before, on the compact white limestone, which, 
in the outer half of the bay, rises from below it to form the upper part 
of the promontory of Resut. Above the dark brown limestone here 
also we have an impure white compact limestone, as in the cliffs between 
Marbat and Takah ; and adhering to the side of the cliff, which is partly 
formed by these two in the Bay of Resut, a portion of the miliolitic deposit. 
Thus we have the same kind of littoral deposits throughout the straight 
part of this portion of the coast, and the same at the bays of Resut and 
Marbat, but with this difference, that the fundamental rock of the former 
is limestone, and that of the latter granite. There is an entire absence 
of igneous rocks at Resut, whereas at Marbat there are hardly anything 
else. 
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From Ras Resut, which at its extremity is about 200 fe$t high, a 
sea-cliff is continued on for twenty-three miles, to the base of the great 
promontory called Ras Sejilr, which is formed by the advancement of 
the mountainous tract upon the sea. This cliff I had not an oppor- 
tunity of examining much, as it is perpendicular, and rises directly out 
of the water. What I did observe, however, is interesting. 

I have just stated that there is an entire absence of igneous rocks at 
Resut, but, though this is the case, they are not far distant, one would 
think, for not only the limestone of the cape is shivered into atoms, 
and rendered pink by heat, but six miles further on the base of the cliff 
is similarly fractured where it is 700 feet high. This point is called 
Ras Hammar, and is thfe maximum altitude of the cliff. Ras Hammar 
is composed of compact white limestone above, and of the com minutely 
fractured limestone mentioned below, but 1 am ignorant of what lies 
between, further than that the whole is white calcareous strata, and that 
among these there are some of a marly cretaceous nature, from which 
the Bedouins cut their pipes, similar to that at Marbat. The brecciated 
limestone, for such it is, from the crevices having been filled up by a 
cement, and that too of the same material, is of a dense compact fine 
structure, lithographic, but breaking with a splintery fracture, heavy 
and hard, and of a light grey color. By a rough analysis, it contains 
from 12 to 15 per cent, of magnesia. Its specific gravit^iis 3.3. It 
scarcely effervesces with acids until pulverized, and its great weight 
and hardness appear to be owing to the presence of silex. 

In this limestone is a cavern, similar to those which abound in the 
mountains, and one of which I visited near Takah. Its base is just 
above high-water-mark, and its roof is about 30 feet high, and hung 
with stalactites, not of magnesian limestone, but of sulphate of lime. 
From the face of the cliff presenting innumerable excavations of litho- 
domous animals, on a parallel with the upper part of the roof, and the 
brecciated state of the limestone, it is probable that this cavern com- 
menced with the latter, and was subsequently washed out by the waves, 
while the cliff was rising from the sea. That which I visited, hear 
Takah, is in the mountains, and I have given a description of it in this 
Journal.* It was inhabited, and is about 150 feet span and 50 feet 
high, (not yards, as stated from oversight in the description to whicli 
1 have referred,) and 30 yards deep. Its roof is also smoothed, and 
hung with thick stalactites : another cavern, of equal dimensions, close 
by, had fallen in. We saw some from the vessel in the elevated scarps 
of the mountains in different localities, which, judging from the size 
* Vol. III. No. xiv. p. 253. 
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they appeared at the distance we were from them, must be of 
enormous dimensions. They form the principal habitations of the 
Bedouins of these parts, and descend from father to son as hereditary 
property. 

From Bas Ilammar we pass along the remaining part of this cliff to 
the base of Has Sejar, which it joins after a distance of twenty-five 
miles from Ras Resut ; diminishing gradually in height after Ras Ham- 
mar, until it arrives at this point. Ras Sejar is the largest and highest 
promontory on this const : it is an advancement upon the sea of the 
great mountaiuons tract which from this point south-westwards, for a 
distance of sixty miles, presents no maritime plain whatever, but des- 
cends directly to the sea in long slopes or in* precipitous steps. The 
ridge of the promontory has been computed by trigonometrical mea- 
surement to be 3380 feet above the level of the sea, and the bluff at its 
extremity 27/0 feet. The eastern side is scarped perpendicularly 
for 800 feet, and the strata, which are coin])oscd of white and grey 
limestone, are disposed horizontally. At one part of the talus of this 
cliff is a little island, on which exists the dark brown limestone and 
miliolitic deposits seen in Dofar, but the latter is much finer in 
structure. After this I did not recognise the brown limestone, though 
doubtlessly it or its representative exists here and there throughout this 
coast. ♦ 

The south-eastern side of Ras Sejfir, which is parallel with the 
coast, and its south-western extremity, the highest point of the cape, 
present an almost vertical scarp, in which the strata are seen to dip 
towards the north-east ; while on the south-western side, the same 
horizontality is seen which we observed on the eastern side, but with a 
scarp rising by high precij)iccs and narrow shelves to the ridge of the pro- 
montory, which I have before stated to be 3380 feet above the level of 
the sea. At the point where the coast line turns from running N. E. 
and S. W. to about N. W., for a short distance, is the great bluff of 
Ras Sejar, and the following is its geological section, from below up- 
wards :■ — 

The first 25 feet above the sea is composed of a fine-grained mica- 
ceous sandstone or quartzite, of a blucish grey color, thinly stratified, 
and breaking with a rough fracture across the planes of stratification. 
It is weathered into holes indicative of the presence of organic remains, 
and in some parts is veined with white quartz. There is hardly 
any difference, except in color, between it and the upper part of the 
micaceous sandstone at Marbat. On this rests 1 75 feet of variegated 
argillaceous strata, principally of a red color, containing many fossils, 
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and above all again the white limestone strata, wliich, deducting the 
thickness of the sandstone and colored deposit from the total height of 
the bluff, amounts to 2570 feet. 

Having on the base of this section measured with my eye, as 
carefully as I could, the height of the lower projection of the bluff 
above the sea, for I had no means of obtaining it in any other way, 
I find, when I come to multiply this on the outlines of the bluff, 
which I made at different distances, that the latter does not amount to 
more than 1950 feet above the sea, which is 820 feet less than it was 
computed to be by trigonometrical measurement : possibly, and not 
improbably, from the place where the base was measured, the angle was 
taken from a point mfich higher than the summit of the real bluff. 
The height of the limestone bluff at the island of Hdlliiniyah being 
1015 feet, and the estimated thickness of the limestone at Marbat about 
1 800 feet, together with the trigonometrical measurement of the scarp 
of the next promontory we shall come to, which is limestone from the 
water’s edge to its summit, being 1900 feet, seems also to indicate, from 
the thickness of the limestone at these places, that my measurement of 
the bluff at Ras Sejar is more correct than that obtained by triangulation, 
but probably from the reason above mentioned. 

I collected no fossils from Ras Sejar, beyond some small imperfect 
specimens of the genus Turritella ? from the colored strata. 

It is to the blue grey sandstone of this promontory that the late 
Capt. Newbold alluded when hinting at the origin of the quartzite 
pebbles in the conglomerate underlying the nummulitic strata at Maskat, 
and resting on the euphotide and diorite of that locality.* A little 
further in from the extremity of Ras Sejar on the south-west side, 
where the precipitous part of tlic promontory is much higher than at 
the cape, this sandstone is also raised to 300 feet above the level of the 
sea ; and my impression is that here, as well as at Marbac, its strata 
are not parallel with those immediately overlying them, but dip towards 
the north ; still I am far from being certain that this is the case. 

As on the other parts of the coast, so on the lower part of Ras Sejttr, 
there is a thick line of the miliolitic deposit, adhering to the side of the 
cliff, 1 50 to 200 feet above the level of the sea. On the south-western 
side of the promontory I think I also saw it again, reaching down 
to the water, for there are dwellings excavated there in a yellowish 
white deposit, which can only be this or micaceous sandstone, and 
it is not likely to be the latter, from its hardness and dark color. At 
all events, it exists again at Rakot, a little village at the mouth of a 
* This Journal, Vol. III. Part ii. p. 27. 
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ravine-like valley, seven miles to the westward of Ras Sejar. Here it 
is of considerable height and thickness, and of a finer structure than 
any on the coast. While 1 was knocking off some specimens, the Be- 
douins who were with me asked me if I wanted any khaty which 
means “ white writing chalk,’* because, if I did, it was to be found 
in the upper part of Ras Sejar. From this it would appear that the chalky 
stratum we have met with here and there from the island of Hammar el 
Nafur onwards also exists on the top of this cape. 

Between the last named village and a town called Damkot, some 
miles further on, are more dwellings, close to the sea, at the bottom of 
the slope of the high land. These also appear to be cut out of the 
miliolitic deposit : the place is called JadS,b. The high land also pre- 
sents a more extended tabular outline here than hitherto met with, and 
continues to do so on to the neighbourhood of Damkot, forty-five miles 
from Ras Sejar, where it becomes broken, and thrown up into 
mountainous peaks again, the summits of which are about 3000 I'eet 
above the sea. This form of the coast continues on for some distance, 
viz. to the opening of a valley called Shagot, where the coast-line turns 
to the south, and the scarped mountainous ridge, here precepitous upon 
the sea, pursues its original course south-west, under the name of 
the Fattak range. A lowland shore, therefore, commences at this point, 
which, as the coast trends southward, is continued on till it meets the 
lower hills of a mountainous ridge called the Farlak range, a distance 
of forty miles. Between these two points, viz. the Fattak and the 
Fartak ranges, it extends inland or south-westward as far as the eye 
can reach, and is the only part of this coast where the mountain ridges 
which face the south-east appear to be separatedby any great interval. 
The sea-cliff of this lowland varies with the height of the lowland itself, 
but seldom reaches 1 00 feet. I had an opportunity of examining it about 
its centre, where its cliff is 60 feet high, and the following is the 
section from above downwards : — 

First six feet of a coarse sub-cellular limestone, breaking with a 
rough fracture, and of a light brown color, resembling in structure 
the dark brown limestone of Resut. This becomes mottled with red 
about its lower part, and passes into a red argillaceous chalky deposit, 
which at the water’s edge becomes of a greenish white color, uniform in 
its dark appearance and structure, and of a moderate hardness. Here 
also, 15 feet above high-water-mark, is a line of the miliolitic deposit, 
adhering to the side of the cliff, and composed of the calcareous sandy 
material before noticed, in which are imbedded a number of shells. 

There is a pebbly beach at this place, composed of rounded pieces 
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of more or less compact* limestone, and concretionary flints ; also here 
and there a large piece of extremely fine limestone, of a lithographic 
structure, from one to three feet in diameter, probably the altered 
remains of fossillized madrepore. 1 saw no pebbles or traces of igneous 
rocks here ; indeed this part of the coast seems to have undergone less 
disturbance than any other, although the line of miliolitic deposit shows 
that, like the rest, it is experiencing gradual elevation. 

The cliff of which this is a section is more or less continuous from 
this point on to the lower hills of the Fartak range, which commences 
in an angle close to the sea. One side of it runs inland and south-west- 
wards, which is the grand direction of the range, and the other south- 
wards, to end in the dhpe called Ras Fartak • This angle is about 
fourteen miles from the cape. Here the strata of the lowland cliff 
also become elevated, broken up, and confused, and this confusion 
extends to within six miles of the cape, where the irregularity ceases, 
and the uppermost stratum of the white limestone series can be seen 
emerging from the water, and pursuing its course to the top of the 
escarpment, which is 1900 feet above the level of the sea, after w'hich it 
assumes a horizontal direction, and continues on to the summit of the 
cape ; in this way stratum after stratum of this cliff may be seen rising 
from beneath the water, until the lowest runs almost parallel with it ; 
so that no better place could be visited than this for examining deli- 
berately and without interruption the strata of which this great lime- 
stone formation is composed. 1 had only an opportunity of visiting 
one part of it, and this was where the strata had become horizontal, and 
where a portion of the face of the cliff, having fallen off, enabled me 
to obtain from the talus thus formed a knowledge of a good extent of 
the lower part of it. It consists of more or less compact, more or 
less cavernous, and more or less saccharoid white limestone, which again 
is more or less mottled, or rather veined with dark brown saccharoid 
magnesian limestone. I saw no traces of fossils in it, except a few minute 
species of Foraminifera, of the genus Alveolina (d’Orbigny). In one 
part the rock is entirely saccharoid, sparkling, uniform in structure, 
and of a grey color, in fact dolomitic, and on a rough analysis yields 
lfi.4 per cent, of magnesia, with a specific gravity of 3.07. It is an 
interesting fact, bearing, perhaps, upon the formation of dolomite, 
that the dark veined portions here are of magnesian limestone, efferves- 
cing feebly with acids, while the whiter portions bubble up as usual 
when touched with them. 

As we approach this extremity of the Fartak range, which forms the 
cape called Has Fartak, and which is also the south-western limit of 
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the great bay of I’il Kammar, a reddish tint makes its appearance at 
the base of the cliff, close to the water, and on turning the corner we 
observe, bj^ the truncated end of the cape, that this is the commence- 
ment of the argillaceous strata, which, rising towards the west at an angle 
of 4 5°, reach au altitude of from 1000 to 1200 feet on the opposite 
side of the cape. The base of the cape, 1 should state, is much in 
advance of the upper portion, and this advanced part consists of the 
series mentioned, to the geological section of which let us now turn our 
attention, having considered that of the white limestone strata which 
lie above and behind it, on the eastern side of the caj)e. Commencing 
from the summit of tins advanced portion, and ])rocecding downwards, 
(though this section was obtained by following flie base of the cape from 
east to west, and noting the strata as they emerge successively from the 
sea,) wc have at first 300 feet of fine compact limestone, of a light 
violet color, breaking with a smooth conchoidal fracture, and contain- 
ing small Orbitolites, and other fossils. Then a wide stratum (say i) 
feet thick) of a red argillaceous limestone, ])roscnting the same kind of 
fossils, but more numerous, with Echinodermata. Next follows 20 
feet of greenish yellow argillo-calcareous strata, splitting into thin 
laminm, on which are seen the remains of a few iiiinutc bivalve shells, 
and marks similar to those made on mud by small crabs and annelides. 
After this comes 10 feet of a red, ferruginous-looking, argillaceous 
limestone, and, following it, a stratum of a blueish grey argillo-cal- 
careous siliceous shale, exhibiting, where exposed to the atmosphere, a 
jointed structure, and thick lamina'. This is suceceded by 30 feet of 
blue marl, compact above, and soft below, in which are remains of 
Echinodermata, Ostracea of the genus Exogyra, and pyrites. Next 
comes 300 feet of impure limestone, compact, and of a pinkish grey 
color, the lowest hundred feet of which (the only part 1 examined) 
is almost wholly composed of small Orbitolites, with the remains of a few 
small Echinodermata. This is the last stratum towards the west wdiieli 
emerges from the sea : it is opposite the little village of Khaiset. After 
this, the remaining part of the extremity of the cape is confronted by 
a narrow sandy beach, from beneath and beliind which the colored 
strata continue to rise in the same manner as from the sea, to the 
extent of 500 feet in thickness : this .500 feet is composed of impure 
limestone, compact, and of a dark red color, and ferruginous aspect ; 
fossiliferous, and abounding in large cavities and fissures, which 
appear to have been caused by some subterranean force, for the rock 
has been shattered throughout, and cemented together again by its own 
material. Among the more thinly stratified deposits of the upper part 
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of these colored strata are bands of brighter colors, which have not been 
mentioned : these consist of much the same kind of material as that 
with which they are in contact, or form a part, and give to the whole a 
variegated appearance when near, but, when viewed at a distance, arc 
lost in the prevailing red color of this series. 

The following are the fossils which I gathered from these strata hero 
and at Ras Sharwen, the next large cape, which is sixty miles further 
west, but a part of the same formation ; — 

ZoOPHYTA. 

Astrea. — A, textilis, Goldf. (Tab. 23, fig 3.) rnihi. Hemispheric, 
covered with conical projections, which are more prominent in the upper 
part than towards the base ; and marked with strise, which radiate from 
tlieir summits. Horizontal diameter tV inch. Loc, Ras Fartak, from 
the {pinkish grey limestone. 

Orbitolites. — 1st Species? Conical, obtuse, excavated. Breadth 
inch, height Vv inch. External surface presenting striae in concentric 
rings ; internal surface presenting striae radiating from the centre to the 
circumference. Structure solid, comj)oscd of minute cells. Loc, 
Ras Fartak, chiefly in the pinkish grey limestone. 

2nd Species ? Conical, acute, deeply excavated. 

Breadth J inch, height -aV inch. External surface presenting striee in 
concentric rings. Structure solid, composed of minute cells. Loc, idem, 

3rd Species ? Flat, circular, wavy, thick ; diminish- 
ing in thickness towards the circumference. Breadth tV inch, thickness 
Vt inch. Loc, idem, 

4th Species? Discoidal, flat, and extremely thin. 

Breadth -rV inch. External surface presenting strim in concentric rings. 
Loc, Upper red stratum, Ras Fartak. 

Eciiinodkrmata. 

Spatangus. — 1st Species? (Spec, imperfect.) Oval. Length nearly 
inch, breadth anteriorly 1-y inch. Truncated posteriorly, slightly 
grooved anteriorly, ridged posteriorly. Ambulacra five, sub-petaloid, all 
the same length, in deep furrows. Vent sub-dorsal. Base impecfect. 
Loc, Ras Sharwen. 

2nd Species ? Thick, round, heart-shaped. Length 

13 inch, breadth anteriorly Itt inch, and height 1 inch. Grooved 
antero-dorsally. Ambulacra five, two anterior shortest. Buccal orifice 
sub-terminal, simple. Base not carinated. Vent sub-dorsal. Genital 
pores four. Loc. idem. Obs, — ^There is another specimen similar to 
this, and from the same locality, 1| inch long. 
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Spatangus. — 3rd Species ? Thick, round, heart-shaped, like 
the foregoing, but much smaller. Length inch, breadth atiteriorly 
inch, ai d height -rV inch. hoc. idem. 

Discoidea, (Gr.) — 1st iSpecw/ Sub-pentagonal, excavated. Breadth 
2 inches, height 1 inch. Ambulacra extending to the buccal orifice, 
which is median. Vent sub-marginal, pear-shaped, convex posteriorly. 
Genital pores five. hoc. Ras Sharwen. 

2nd Species ? Conical, circular, elongated to- 
wards the apex, which is acute. Breadth inch, height A inch. Am- 
bulacra, buccal orifice, vent, and genital pores the same as in the fore- 
going. JjOC. idem. 

■ 3rd Species ? Sub-pentagonal, conical. Breadth 

1 ^ inch, height inch. Buccal orifice, vent, &c. the same as in the 
foregoing species, hoc. idem. 

4th Species ? Sub-pentagonal, convex. Breadth 

ItV inch, height tV inch. Buccal orifice, vent, &c. the same as in 
the foregoing species. Loc. idem. 

5th Species ? Conical. Breadth 1 J inch, height 

W inch. Vent sub-marginal, longitudinal, pointed at each extremity. 
Buccal orifice, pores, &c. as in the foregoing species, hoc. idem. 

6th Species ? Circular, convex. Breadth ItV 

inch, height tt inch. Buccal orifice, vent, genital pores, &c. the same 
as in the last. hoc. idem. 

7th Species ? Circular, depressed. Breadth ItV 

inch, height rV inch. Buccal orifice, vent, genital pores &c. the same 
as in the two last species, hoc. idem. 

Pygaster, (Ag.) — Species ? (Specimen imperfect.) Small, circular, 
thick, convex. Breadth tV inch, height -yV inch. Slightly excavated. 
Ambulacra five, narrow, extending to the buccal orifice, each presenting 
a double row of small tubercles. Inter-ambulacral spaces furnished with 
a double row of large tubercles, each tubercle sunk within an elevated 
ring, and the latter bordered on both sides by a small circle of tubercles* 
Buccal orifice median. Vent pear-shaped, margino-dorsal, longitudinal, 
round posteriorly. Genital pores five. hoc. Ras Fartak. 

Echinus. — 1st Species ? Circular, depressed, slightly excavated. 
Breadth lA inch, height A inch. Tubercles small throughout. Ambu- 
lacra narrow, and extenBing to the buccal orifice, which is median ; 
their extremities widely separated at the vent, which is medio-dorsal* 
hoc. idem. 

— 2nd Species ? (Spec, imperfect.) Hemispheric, circular. 
Breadth lA inch, height -fi inch. Tubercles small throughout. Am- 
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bulacra five, rather broad, bordered by four lines, or two double series 
of pores, extending to the buccal orifice, which is median ; their ex- 
tremities widely separated at the vent, which is medio-dorsal. Zoc. 
idem, 

Diadema, (Gr.) — 1st Species? Circular, depressed, slightly ex- 
cavated. Breadth 1^ inch, height \ inch. Tubercles small, per- 
forated. Ambulacra bordered on each side by four lines of pores, ex- 
tending to the buccal orifice, which is large and median ; their extremi- 
ties widely separated at the vent, which is medio-dorsal. Vent broken. 
Loc. idem, 

• - 2nd Species? Circular, depressed, slightly ex- 

cavated. Breadth l^J- inch, height xV inch. Tubercles large, perforated, 
almost all of the same size, sub-equidistant, and in vertical lines. Am- 
bulacra bordered by two lines of pores, sinuous, extending to the buc- 
cal orifice, which is large and median, and widely separated at the vent, 
which is medio-dorsal. Vent broken. Loc, idem, 

Salenia, (Gr. et Ag.) — 1st Species? Circular, thick, convex. Breadth 
1 tV inch, height tV inch. Two vertical lines of large tubercles in each 
inter-amhulacral space, four tubercles in each line, imperforate. Loc. 
idem. Found in the pinkish grey limestone. 

2nd Species ? Circular, thick, convex. Breadth 

-} -S- inch, height -J- inch. Two vertical lines of large tubercles in each 
ambulacral space, four tubercles in each line. Loc. idem. Ohs. — The 
only difference which I can distinguish between these two specimens, 
excepting in size, is, that the plate resting on the dorsal extremity 
of the ambulacral space is concave in the centre in the latter species, 
and pointed in the former one. For a further description of Salenia, 
see Mongraphics d’Echinodermes, par Louis Agassiz, 1838 ; and for the 
genital plates of these two species see Tab. 1, figs. 1 and 22, respective- 
ly. The specimens above noticed are much worn and imperfect. 

* '■ 3rd Species ? Smaller than the foregoing, cir- 

cular, compressed. Breadth tV i>^ch, height -rV inch. Three large 
tubercles in each line. Resembles the last specimen described in the 
form of its genital plates. Loc. idem. 

CONCHIFERA. 

Tubicola. — Species? Tube cordiform, or subcircular, simple ; smooth 
internally, crenulated externally ; dilating gradually from a small orifice 
to iV inch in diameter, and then expanding suddenly. Wall composed 
of successive additions, imbricated ; internally presenting minute parallel 
longitudinal lines, running throughout. Loc, Ras Fartak, in the dark 
red ferruginous limestone. Ohs, — A transverse section of the dilated part 
10 
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gives a deep crennlated margin, presenting angular costae and circular 
intervals, within which are several layers of the same form, (10 — 12), 
and white lines rading from the internal margin, which is even, to the 
circumference. These are the lines which appear longitudinally on the 
inner side of the tube. Tubes 3 to 4 inches long. 

Isocardium. — 1st Species? (Cast.) Breadth 2rV inches, height 21- 
inches, and depth 2 tV inches. Umbos tV inch apart. Loc. Ras 
Sharwen. 

2nd Species? (Cast.) Breadth inch, depth 1^- 

inch, height a little greater than the breadth. Presenting thin striae on 
the surface. Loc. idem. ^ 

3rd Species ? (Cast.) Breadth 1 inch, depth 1 

inch. Smooth. Loc. idem. 

4th Species ? (Cast.) Breadth inch, height 

inch. Loc. idem. 

Cardium. — Species ? (Cast.) Breadth 4-^ inch, height 44 in<di. 
Costae few, and wide apart. Loc. idem. 

Pecten quinrpucostata. Sow. — mihi. (Inferior valve ?) Breadth -rV 
inch, height 4 - j inch, depth tV inch. Margin hexangnlar ; costae pro- 
minent, formed by three narrow ridges, and the intervals by three 
broader ones. Loc. idem. 

2nd Species? (Inferior valve). Breadth 4 - 4 ^ inch, 

height tV inch, and depth tV inch. Margin hexangnlar ; pcnticostate, 
a single wide ridge forming the prominent ribs, and two smaller ones 
occupying the intervals. Loc. idem. 

— 3rd Species ? (Inferior valve.) Shell deep. Breadth 
1 inch, and height 1 J inch. Margin sub-hexangular, sub-quinquicostate, 
costae narrow, regular. Loc. idem. 

Ostrea. — Species ? (Lower valve, imperfect.) Ovato-acuminated. 
Plicated, plaits radiating from an indistinct sharp umbo ; striated 
concentrically, strise lamellose, and imbricated towards the border, the 
latter crenulatcd. Length 3^ inches, breadth 1| inch. Loc. idem. 

Exogyra. — E. flahellatay Goldf. (Tab. 87, Fig. 6.) mihi. Loc. Far- 
tak. Ohs. — These abound in the blue marly stratum, and are of 
various sizes. The largest found is 2} inches long, and 2-J broad, and 
the smallest 1 inch long, and of proportionate breadth. 

Gasteropoda. 

Solarium. — Species? Breadth iV inch. Loc. Ras Fartak, in 
the deep red ferruginous limestone. 

Tiirritella. — 1st Species? Slender. Length inch. Whorls 12, 
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10 — 1 1 costse in each whorl. Loc. Ras Fartak^ red ferruginous lime- 
stone. 

Turritella. — 2nd Species ? Slender. Length 1^ inch. Whorls 
1 8 — 20, three costse in each whorl. Loe, idem. 

Ammonites. — Species ? A small portion of the whorl, inch wide ; 
just enough to show that the suture is sinuous. Loc, Ras Sharwen. 

Thus we see that the advanced or lower half of Ras Fartak is com- 
posed of marls, clays, sandy shales, and impure limestone strata, 
containing the above fossils, and of a variety of colors, but principally 
red, terminating above in violet-colored and almost white limestone. 
We have also seen, when facing this cape, that the strata of the range, 
of which it is the extremity, dip from west to east, and that the upper- 
most of the red or colored series, which is not more than 200 feet above 
the level of the sea on the east, is 1000 — 1200 feet above it on the 
west side of the cape. Passing on to the white limestone behind and 
above these strata, we find the latter denuded for some distance in from 
their upper edge, both on their southern and western sides, and not 
continuous with the white strata, as at Ras Sejiir, and at Marbat. This 
denudation of the upper part of the colored strata, and position of the 
white limestone series, I could not understand, until, from my sketches 
of the cape on different sides, I perceived that the strata, both white 
and red, of the range, dipped not only towards the east, but towards 
the north. We have already seen them at the extremity of the cape 
dippiiil from west to east. Hence, when we come to connect the inclina- 
tion of all these strata with the existence of an argillaceous deposit about 
their centre, we cannot be surprised to find that the upper half has slid 
towards the north-east, and left the whole of the lower or colored strata in 
advance, which is the case; and this not only accounts for our not seeing 
the red strata at the bottom of the great scarp which faces tlie eastern 
side of the range, towards the Bay of El Kammar, but also for the pre- 
sence of the sub-range of mountains which exists on its western side. 

Difficult as it would have been to have joined these two series with 
the absence of the micaceous sandstone, and to have accounted for their 
relative position at this point, without having seen the inclination of the 
strata, yet the existence of Orbitolites in the white limestone at Marbat, 
and their abundance throughout the colored strata here, is sufficient to 
connect the two ; and if any further proof be necessary, the finding of a 
piece of blue limestone at Marbat, almost entirely composed of small 
Orbitolites, and identical with the pinkish grey limestone of the same 
kind here, at once identifies the colored strata of both places, and 
establishes the position of the colored strata of Ras Fartak. 
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It is remarkable here, however, that the colored strata should be so 
expanded, and that the micaceous sandstone should not appear. 

Thus wc see that there are 1900 feet of white limestone strata in the 
cliff on the eastern side of the Fartak range, and from 1 000 to 1 200 
feet of colored strata forming the advanced part of the cape, and that of 
the western side of the range. The additional height, therefore, of the 
main ridge, which has been computed by triangulation to be 2500 feet 
above the sea, must be accounted for by the inclination of the strata ; 
for although the base of the white limestone is about the level of the 
sea on its eastern side, it must ncverthless, from the dip of the strata 
in this direction, be elevated for some hundreds of feet above the sea, 
where it rests on the colored strata on the western side of the range. 

Before leaving Ras Fartak, I should state that the pinkish grey 
limestone, which is filled with small Orbitolites, and which rises from the 
sea just opposite the little village of Khaiset, is perforated by the holes 
of lithodomous animals 30 feet above the level of the sea, and adherent 
to its side at the same height is a band of the miliolitie deposit 
mentioned, containing shells, which are in a white pulverulent state, and 
pieces of the adjoining rocks. This deposit, though not very compact, 
is sufficiently tenacious to form a building stone, of which the little 
tower now in ruins on the top of this limestone, which forms a conical 
hill here, was composed. 

From Ras ^Fartak south-westwards, the coast line forms an obtuse 
angle with that just passed, and for some distance presents §o cliff, 
but a low sandy shore, reaching back to that part of the Fartak range 
which I have before stated to run south-west. This sandy shore, 
which reaches inland for about six miles, continues along the coast for 
twenty-five miles, when it is limited by a tract of low rocky lime- 
stone mountains, which extend outwards from the range just mentioned. 
I should here state that the mountainous tract of this part of the coast, 
commencing with the Fartak range, is continuous on to the Yaffai 
mountains, at Bab el Mandeb, with the exception of three great valleys, 
which here and there open upon the sea. The point which limits this 
low shore is called Ras Darjah ; it is about 300 feet high, and composed 
of limestone. The following is a brief description of the cliff close to it, 
from above downwards, viz. pink, grey, white, and yellow compact lime- 
stone, in parallel strata from three to twelve feet thick, with here and there 
large round concretionary flints, peeling off in concentric layers. Some 
of the strata arc friable, loose, and gritty, not unlike those at Hammar el 
Nafur and Ras Kariat, 432 miles off^ and in like manner also contain 
a great number of small Echinodermata of the following kinds ; — 
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Echinocyamus Annonii, Mirian, mihi. (Tab. 27, figs. 37 — 40. Ag. 
Mon. d’Echinodermes.) Length inch, breadth inch, and thickness 
■yV inch. Vent a little distance from the margin. Loc. lias Darjah. 

E, alpinus, Ag., mihi. (Tab. 27, figs. 41 — 43. Loc. cit.) Length 4^ 
inch, breadth yV inch, and thickness inch. Loc. idem. 

O&JF.— Of this fossil Agassiz states, p. 13.5 : “ Mais ce qui rend surtoiit 
cette espece intcressante, c’est son gisemcnt. Je n*en connais que deux 
exemplaires qui font partie du Mus& de Berne ; ils out etc recueillis dans 
la chaine des Alpes Suisscs, k Burgenberg, pres Stanz (canton 
d’Unterwalden), dans une sorte de conglomcrat fossilifere noir appartc- 
nant au terrain cretac(^ et contenant une quantite de fossils tritures, 
entre autres une grande nummulite.” This remark is not less interest- 
ing here, where we find these little fossils in a similar deposit to that 
which exists at Ilammar el Nafur and lias Kariat, and which contains 
the same kind of fossils and nummulites ; from which we might infer, if 
I am right in the identification of the species, that the cliff at lias Darjah 
is formed of the upper part of the white limestone series, and that the loose 
and gritty part is identical with that in which similar Echinodermata, 
with nummulites, are found at Hammar el Nafur and Ras Kariat. 

This group of rocks, and the sea-cliff which they present, do not 
extend far from Ras Darjah before they diminish in height, and be- 
come covered with a plain of yellow sand, of four or five miles in ex- 
tent. The sand appears to be nothing more than a disintegrated part 
of the miliolitic deposit before mentioned, which here has been raised 
on the tops of the rocks, on which it was deposited, and, like that at 
Ras Abu Ashrin, has become loose on the surface, and now forms a 
smooth uneven tract, which, in its irregularities, correspond to those of 
the harder rocks beneath. It presents a sea-scarp of about 30 to 40 
feet high, and ends at the little plain of Kashn ; after crossing which 
wc arrive at the mountainous tract again, which now advances to form 
the cape called Ras Sharwen. 

This cape consists of a long narrow mountain, of a wedge-like shape, 
sloping towards the point, and presenting on its upper end two pinnacles ; 
it is about two miles long, and scarped on both sides, as well as at the 
extremity ; the latter at its lowest point is about 200 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the pinnacles about 1800 feet. Its longitudinal 
direction is about east and west, so that its inner face is opposite the 
main land, and it shelters a little bay inside it, which is called the Bay of 
Kashn. This mountain is composed of colored strata, identical with those 
which form the advanced part of Ras Fartak, and in like manner seems 
to have been denuded of the white limestone ; but what has become of 
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the latter the land above water does not indicate ; no doubt this wedge- 
shaped mountain was covered by it, as the next mountain to it inland 
presents the white limestone in dtu. I might here content myself with 
referring the reader to the description of the colored strata at Ras 
Fartak, for those of Ras Sharwen, as I have placed the list of fossils 
from both places after the former, but it will be more satisfactory, per- 
haps, to give the observations which were made on the spot respecting 
their composition. 

About a quarter of a mile inside the cape, where we landed, the 
upper part, which is not very high here, is composed of fine compact 
limestone, of a white or light grey color, presenting small Orbitolites, 
and a few remains of Echinodermata. This, after some distance down, 
passes into a violet, and then red colored argillaceous limestone, contain- 
ing a great number of the same kind of fossils, together with bivalve and 
univalve shells ; after which comes a yellow stratum, with blue and red 
bands intermixed, and then a blue deposit, almost entirely composed of 
small Orbitolites, like the pinkish grey limestone at Ras Fartak. The 
whole of these colored strata contain more or less argillaceous matter and 
siliceous sand. A little further in, where the red colored ferruginous 
strata emerge from the water, the same shattered appearance of the lime- 
stone is seen as at Ras Fartak, with calc-spar coating, and more or less 
hlliiig its cavities. 

Here, too. on the inner side of the cape, as on the pinkish grey 
limestone at Fartak, is seen a band of the miliolitic deposit adhering to 
the scarp 40 feet above the level of the sea, and containing in some 
parts, as at Fartak, large shells, and portions of the adjoining rock ; 
while between it and the sea there is, as at other places, an interval of 
some yai’ds, where it either never existed, or has been washed off by 
the waves. 

Having finished with the inner side of Ras Sharwen, let us now go 
to the outer side of the cape, and here, too, a mile or two west of the 
latter, the red strata are again seen, but in the utmost confusion. This 
is owing to a mass of black scoriaceous basalt, which has forced itself 
up among them ; and although it has not managed to reach the 
surface, yet, from being in the sea-cliff, a good lateral view is seen of it. 
It is about 300 or 400 yards long, and about 200 feet high. I had 
hunted in vain for a disturbing agent of this kind at Ras Fartak, and 
on the inner side of Ras Sharwen, but could see nothing in situ 
at either, though, from the presence of pebbles of black basalt about the 
base of the latter, I was led to infer that it could not be far distant. 

This is the first place where we have seen an igneous rock since leaving 
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Marbat plain, a distance of 200 miles, and the first time we have met 
with black basalt oVi the coast ; but wc shall soon see that we have como 
to the commencement of a scries of vents, which have poured forth 
large tracts of this igneous rock. 

As we saw a raised sandy plain of the miliolitic deposit covering the 
low rocks east of Kashn, so we have a similar one west of Sharwen. It is 
coarser in structure than the miliolite of Has Abu Ashrin, but otherwise 
almost identical with it. It begins close to the western side of the black 
basalt, which indeed it partly covers, and extends a short distance in- 
land, and about ten miles along the sea, where it presents a cliff about 
1 00 feet high. As before stated, it is raised, and, though smooth on 
the surface, takes the f(Srm of the harder and older rocks which lie be- 
neath, while the presence of particles of basalt in it would seen to indi- 
cate that it has been formed since the eruption of that rock. 

Leaving Ras Sharwen, and this tract of sand, the limestone formation 
continues to rise abruptly from the sea for twenty miles, when it falls 
back, and leaves a narrow strip of maritime plain, which is continued 
all the way to Ras Makalla, a distance of 140 miles, backed from one 
end to the other by the raised tract of limestone mentioned, — sometimes 
in the shape of mountains, at others in that of long portions of table- 
land ; while extending along this narrow plain is the scries of basaltic 
effusions to which I have alluded. 

These commence immediately west of the opening of the great valley 
called Wadi Masilah, and about twenty miles from the beginning of the 
maritime plain, or forty miles from Ras Sharwen. They are three in 
number, and are called by the Arabs the “ harieq,” or^ burnt place,” 
from a superstition that they mark the sites of seven pagan cities, which 
were burnt down by the Imam Ali at the commencement of the Ma- 
homedan -dSra. They form the most remarkable objects of the kind 
on this coast, and are continued on to a little beyond the village of 
Raidah, a distance of forty-five miles from their commencement. The 
striking features of them are their intense black color, their flatness, 
and horizontal extent, defined borders, and the contrast they form 
with the white color of the plain, and that of the limestone moun- 
tains behind them. Each tract presents one or more cones in the 
centre, which do not appear to be more than 200 feet above the basaltic 
plain immediately surrounding them. 

^ The first cone is about four miles from Saihut, or about 50 miles 
west of Ras Sharwen, and the tract of basalt which surrounds it has 
extended nearly to .Wadi Masilah on the east, and joins the following 
tract on the west. 
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The next cone is opposite the opening of the valley called Wadi 
Shikawi, about nine miles from the last, and about three miles inland : 
its tract extends westward to Raidah, a distance of about eighteen 
miles, and eastward joins that of the foregoing, as already mentioned. I 
examined a part of this tract opposite the valley of Shikawi, where it 
extends into the sea, and its highest part, not including the cone, did 
not appear to be more than 30 feet above tbe level of the sea. The 
whole of the maritime plain here is covered with large and small boul- 
ders of black and grey basalt, more or less compact, more or less 
scoriaceous, breaki^ with a rough coarse fracture, and presenting 
olivine in its cavitieT Some pebbles which I picked up on the beach 
were composed of fine compact basalt, in whiclf distinct crystals of pink- 
ish white felspar wTre imbedded. All the boulders were weathered 
smooth, and more or less round. 

The third tract begins west of Raidah, and here the maritime plain, 
being raised from two to three hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
the basalt has not only overflowed it, but found its way into the water- 
courses, and appears in black rocks at their openings on the beach, 
contrasting strongly with the wrhiteness of the low limestone cliffs on 
each side of them. There are five cones in the centre of this effusion, 
which are all higher 1 think than cither of those mentioned. 

Here also the maritime plain widens out to an extent of fifteen miles 
between the base of the high land and the sea, and, being raised, presents 
a cliff which at the cape called Ras Bu Gashwa is 300 feet high, 
but diminishes gradually on either side for a few miles, until it 
subsides to the level of the beach. There are several portions of this 
part of the plain raised in isolated mounds 700 or 800 feet high, and 
the whole seems to have undergone much disturbance from subterranean 
causes : the district is called Hammam, from the number of hot spings 
here, I had not an opportunity of going on shore, so I can say nothing 
of the sea-cliff further than that above it is red, in the middle 
■white, and below yellow ; but we shall find it again at Makalla, and 
perhaps may be able to infer its geological character from the compo- 
sition of the cliff at that place. 

I have before stated that this maritime plain ends at Ras Makalla, to 
which we now arrive, and on turning which we observe that it 
consists of a ridge of igneous rocks, supporting limestone. This ridge 
presents an irregular scarp of two and a half miles in extent on its 
western side, and on its eastern side limits the maritime plain we 
have just left. 

When we example it from within outwards^ that is from its base to 
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its extremity, we find that it is made up successively of granite, limestone, 
and green serpentiniferous diorite. 

The granite forms the base of the cape, and is a part of a group of 
igneous rocks which extend a little further inland. It appears here in 
the form of a mountain capped with limestone, the summit of which is 
1300 feet above the level of the sea ; that of the granite appears to 
be about 1000 feet. It is of a dark grey color, and uniform fine struc- 
ture, and, from its amphibolitic admixture and freshness, seems more 
allied to syenite or diorite than old grey granite. Be thh^as it may, it is 
dyked with the green earthy diorite of the localitW|and, suddenly sink- 
ing towards the cape, disappears in low peaks beneath the limestone, 
while the latter then forfhs the ridge for some distance, and is about 600 
feet high. After this follows the green diorite in round topped hills, 
which compose the outer third of the cape, still diminishing in height, 
and supporting an isolated portion of the limestone between them, a 
little distance from the extremity. The diorite presents an earthy 
base of a greenish color, with crystals of dark green hornblende scattered 
through it ; it is richly serpentiniferous, and sometimes appears like 
green euphotidc. Where it forms a breccia with the calcareous material 
of the loccality, an amorphous thin layer of calc-spar, with grass green 
serpentine, exists between the two ; indeed the serpentine appears to 
tinge the fdrrner. 

The limestone strata, which appear to be between 300 and 400 feet 
thick, are, in the immediate vicinity of the granite, fractured through- 
out, and united again by their own material, so that all appearance of 
continuity in their stratification has been destroyed ; but in the cliff 
which they present in the central third of the capo, and which is about 
250 feet high, they are entire, and composed as follows, viz. above of 
compact cellular limestone, of a pink color, presenting in one part a 
stratum filled with the moulds of small shells, in which there is more 
or less crytallized gypsum. Tliis part also effervesces slowly with acids, 
and is identical, as before stated, with the same kind of limestone sent 
me by Lieut. Grieve from Bas Markas, near Ras Jazird.h, that is as 
far as structure and mineralogical characters are concerned. Beneath 
this compact pink limestone comes a more siliceous one, filled with 
large cavities, which are lined with hyaline quartz and calcedony. Then 
follows a white stratum of more or less impure siliciferous limestone, 
and beneath this a dark red-colored deposit, chieily composed of fine 
siliceous sand, which rests on the granite. 

Though there are no separate fossils here, the upper strata abound in 
traces of them, and in some parts they are almost entirely composed of 
11 
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small Foraminifera, allied to Nummulina. In another part of the lime- 
stone formation here, close to the granite rocks, but not in contact urith 
them, or forming part of the ridge of the cape, small Foraminifera also 
abound, as at MAskat, and particularly the Operculina of that locality. 
1 did not see any nummulites, but 1 think it will hereafter be found that 
they are not more a character of the Nummulitic Series than the abundance 
of small Foraminifera which exist in the limestone strata belonging to it, 
and indeed of which many are, with the addition of microscopic species, 
almost entirely composed. 

Besides this limeade, we have here again the miliolitic deposit, form- 
ing in one part a ba^ 30 feet above the level of the sea, and in another 
adhering to the upper part of the scarp of the* limestone cliif, extend- 
ing to the cape from 60 to 100 feet above the level of the sea ; while 
we have blocks of it on the shore on the inner side of Makalla, which 
have fallen down from the limestone on the top of the granite, 1 300 feet 
above the level of the sea, slightly changed in structure, but f^till easily 
recognizable, and of a delicate color, like that of the pink or cream colored 
limestone in the same situation. The coarseness of the structure of these 
deposits at their tliree different heights, and the shells, pieces of coral, 
and parts of the old limestone rock which they contain, together with 
their modern appearance generally, indicate that they all belong to the 
same formation ; but there is one difference, independent of the changes 
produced by heat, in the pieces which have fallen from the limestone 
on the top of the granite, viz. that it does not, like the other two, pre- 
sent portions of the green diorite. Thus it must have been raised up 
with the other limestone rocks before the eruption of the diorite took 
place, or all traces of particles of the latter must have been subsequently 
effaced. Still this does not interfere with the fact that this forma- 
tion, which we have hitherto seen raised only 150 feet above the sea, 
viz. at Ras Sejdr, is here in one part 30, in another from 60 to 100, 
and in a third 1300 feet above its level, and in the last place so changed 
in color, that however young it may be considered to be, it must have 
preceded the eruption of the granite, and the elevation of the limestone 
on which it rests. 

About three miles inland, north-east of Makalla, just at the outskirts 
of the group of igneous rocks which are continued into the formation 
of the cape, and among the lower hills of the great limestone tract, is 
a spring, from which the inhabitants of Makalla obtain their supply of 
water. This issues from a ravine situated among the lower limestone 
mountains of the table-land, which are fractured and fissured in all direc- 
tions, and cemented together again by their own substance, except in some 
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places, where there are holes and caTems which have not been so filled up, 
and are more or less filled with water, both in the sides of, and leading 
into the interior of the mountains. The water of the spring men- 
tioned is somewhat above the temperature of the air, but without taste 
or smell ; in its course along the ravine it passes through sand, which 
has more or less accumulated on its sides, and in this sand is a quantit}^ 
of botryodal magnesian limestone. The spheroids are of different sizes, 
up to an inch in diameter, which is the measurement of the largest 
obtained. They are of a coarse structure, formed of concentric layers, 
and present a rough arenaceous exterior. So4k appear as if they 
had been formed in halves, from the two heinisp^res not having been 
applied to each other in complete apposition. They are more or less 
adherent, and seem as if they were formed in the sand of the stream 
in which they were found. 

Among the igneous rocks at Makalla exists a porphyry, with a dark 
red base, and large tabular crystals and nodules, of greenish felspar ; 
also epidote with calc-spar, as at Masira. Mica prevails in some parts, 
and various other earthy minerals, which are generally found in com- 
pany with such rocks. 

Leaving Makalla, and proceeding south-westwards along the coast 
for about six miles, we meet with no sea-cliff whatever, but a sandy 
shore, with scattered hills interiorly, and then sub-ranges of mountains ; 
behind which, and towering above all, is the brink of the table-land, 
here about 6000 feet above the level of the sea. 

At Ras Brum, however, which is at the termination of this sandy 
shore, and which is opposite Ras Makalla, as the coast runs, igneous 
rocks again make their appearance, and from thence are continued on 
to Ras el ’Assidah, a distance of about fifty miles, after which they sub- 
side gradually in dark peaks, scattered here and there among the sand- 
hills of the coast. 

This tract of igneous rocks fringes the shorefor the distance mentioned, 
and is continued inland for two or three successive ranges, mixed more 
or less with limestone, to the base of the table-land, here fifteen miles 
from the sea. From their brown color and peaked appearance they 
closely resemble the granite of Makalla ; and about Ras Brum, before 
stated to be opposite Ras Makalla, is the same kind of green-colored rock 
as that forming the outer third of the latter cape, viz. green diorite : at Ras 
Brum also it is in round-topped low hills like those of Ras Makalla, 
and separates the brown peaked mountains behind, which are 1000 
feet high from the sea. In all probability these rocks are but a repe- 
tition of those forming Ras Makalla, but at Makalla my actual exami- 
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nations cease, and I can only now state that which I have seen of this 
part of the coast while sailing leisurely up and down it two or three 
times, and from the sketches I then made of it. 

I have observed that these rocks are more or less mixed up with 
limestone, — the limestone no doubt through which they have been 
forced, — so that here and there white ridges appear among the dark 
brown rocks, and occasionally come to the sea, as at Ras Rftttle, which 
is a conspicuous white mass of limestone five miles east of Ras 
el* Assidah. The isl^s, too, off TIisn Ghorab, a little east of Ras Rattle, 
viz. Il^llani, Jibu^Pnd Raragah, are all of white limestone. Jibus, 
which is perhaps the largest, is five miles off s]}orc, hardly a mile long, 
and about 300 feet high. 

A little west of Ras Brum there is a long low level piece of pink or 
red-colored strata, bordering on the sea, and presenting a cliff similar 
to that of the raised part of the maritime plain at Ras Bu Gashwa ; it 
is probably an undisturbed part of the same formation. 

The dark mound on shore, called Hisn Ghorab, famous for bearing 
the longest llamyaritic inscription that has been met with, is stated 
(Wellsted’s Trav. in Arab. vol. ii. p. 423) to be composed of a dark 
greyish compact limestone, iiOO feet high ; and in further proof of the 
general elevation of this coast, which from what I have stated must now, 
however, be pretty apparent, it is also mentioned that “ The action of 
the sea might be plaiidy seen [at the foot of this mound] in the cavities 
and hollows exhibited by a ridge of rocks now some distance from the 
water, but which evidently at some not very remote period must have 
been covered by it.’* 

Between Ras cl ’Assidah and Aden, the coast is almost wholly un- 
known to me, except from a distance ; there is no sea-cliff there, and not 
much on the maritime plain to interrupt the view' from the sea to the base 
of the mountains after leaving the neighbourhood of Ras cl ’Assidah. 
About sixty miles north-cast of Aden the high land advances to w’ithiu 
a few hundred yards of the shore, and affords a grand view from 
its rapid and almost uninterrupted descent from three, four, and six 
thousand feet to the plain below. The sea, too, just here, is vastly 
deep, and admits of close approach to the shore without danger. 

Not more than twenty-five miles on from this, the seaward boundary 
of the mountains recedes from the direction of the coast, and stretching 
over to the Straits of Bab el Mandeb, ends in the south-western 
jBxtremity of the great elevated tract of Southern Arabia, while the 
coast, continuing on in its original course some miles further, before 
it takes a similar turn, leaves a triangular plain, at the apex of which is 
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the town of Aden, situated in the crater of an extinguished volcano, the 
sides of which reach about 1 700 feet above the level of the sea. This 
crater opens towards the east, and presents a tail of peaks, ridges, and 
low cones, in the opposite direction, the whole of which amount to 
about six miles in extent. 

I had not an opportunity of examining much of this mass of volca- 
nic rocks, but I could see that they were principally composed of basalt, 
pierced w'ith d 5 ^kes of the same material, in a more compact state. The 
external side of the crater is more or less scarped, and separated from 
the high peaks and ridges which flow from it, ai||iii this scarped por- 
tion may be seen lines of horizontal stratification : also some distance 
up the side of the slope which descends towards Hack Bay may be seen a 
a small series of strata, consisting of pisolitic peperino, cemented together 
with glassy crystallized gypsum, and from the manner in which the 
pieces of pumice, basalt, and obsidian of which it is composed are 
arranged, together with the fact of the cement being sulphate of 
lime, leaves no doubt that it was dej>osited in the sea, and afterw^ards 
raised to its present position ; at one part it is at least 200 feet above 
the level of the sea, though it descends to the water’s edge in another. 
The stratification of the walls of the crater, which is very high 
up, would also lead us to the conclusion that the greater part of this 
igneous mass has been poured out under the sea, and has been gradually 
raised to its present height. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Malcolmson, whose name I have already 
had occasion to mention, and who resided at Aden for some time, I am in 
possession of specimens of all the rocks and minerals which this gentle- 
man after a long search was enabled to collect ; and, having been 
permitted to inspect his valuable assortment when at Aden, I am enabled 
to state that the igneous rocks of this peninsula consist of basalt in 
almost all its forms, compact, black, grey, pcridotic ; rough, cellular, 
scoriaccous, variolitic ; tephrinc, with small crystals of glassy felspar, 
which forms some of the high peaks in the interior of the crater ; leu- 
costine, which forms part of the lavigenous effusions in the north-west 
part of the peninsula, where the last vents of the volcano appear to have 
existed ; pumite and stigmite, simple, variolitic, and pisolitic, which form 
small deposits in various parts of the general mass, and semiopal 
and calcedonies, which abound in the island of Sira, opposite the 
opening of the crater. * To these may be added brown carbonate of lime, 
in columnar stratified crystalline deposits, with transverse wavy lines ; 

* For the characters of the rocks here mentioned see Brongniart’s classification, 
Art. << Roches/’ Diet, des Seiea. Natur. 
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massive and fibrous gypsum ; and floor spar) in minute cr^'stals of an 
amethystine color, on the surface of calcedonies. 

The recent littoral deposit here, as elsewhere on this coast, appears in 
several parts of the north-west part of the peninsula, raised fifteen or 
more feet above the level of the sea. 

About four miles west of Aden there is another group of volcanic 
rocks, said to be partly composed of granite, and their peaked forms 
would indicate this ; it is about the same size as Aden. Last of all 
on this coast comes the small dark group, probably also of igneous origin, 
which forms the ea^prn promontory of the Straits of Bab el Mandeb. 

Having thus come to the termination of the South-east Coast of 
Arabia, let us now pass over to the African Cfoast ; and, commencing 
from Berbera, which, bears nearly due south of Aden, see if the rocks 
extending from this part eastward to Socotra have any resemblance to 
those on the coast we have just left. 

Personally I know nothing of this coast, but Lieutenant Grieve, who 
surveyed a good part of it between Berbera and Guardafui, kindly 
collected specimens for me from the principal headlands between 
Berbera and Ras SArai, and from all the islands excepting Socotra. 

From these, and the observations which accompanied them, it appears 
that the top of the bluff at Syara, which is 300 feet high, and about 
eighteen miles east of Berbera, is composed of a coarse heavy 
sub-sacebaroid magnesian limestone, effervescing very feebly with acids, 
and of a reddish color, and ferruginous aspect ; while the base is composed 
of the same kind of rock, but of a greyish brown color : both are 
without any appearance of fossils. 

The top of a hill on the coast seven miles further on is composed of 
a fine compact limestone, of a yellowish white color, breaking with a 
smooth conchoidal fracture. 

That of Hamarah bluflF, which is 500 feet high, and twelve miles 
further on, of a fine compact sub-cellular limestone, of a cream color, 
mottled with spots of red and white, with frosted cavities of calc-spar ; 
also effervescing slowly with acids. 

The top of Ras Khanzir, about 200 feet high, and seven miles 
further, of a fine compact limestone, of a yellowish color, like that of 
the hill on the coast seven miles from Syara. Some portions appear, 
from their veined structure, and opaque appearance, to have been exposed 
to volcanic influence. There is another portion from this cape, too, which, 
from its open structure and fossiliferous composition, is evidently of 
a later formation, and resembles much the modern deposit at Makalla. 
It has in like manner been exposed to heat, and its cavities and 
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fossils are more or less soldered together by an amorphous white 
crytallization of carbonate of lime. 

The next specimen is from the hills near Ras Shalla, fifty miles fur- 
ther on. This is a compact limestone, of a pinkish color, and uniform 
structure, breaking with an even granular fracture. 

Hais Bluff, 500 feet high, and fifteen miles further on, affords a 
compact heavy limestone, of a granular sparkling structure, and a grey- 
ish brown color. It is highly magnesian, scarcely effervesces with acids, 
and closely resembles that of the base of the white limestone cliff on 
the east side of the Fartak range. Hais Island, qjpse to this bluff, is 
300 feet high, and composed of a sparkling, black green amphibolite, 
fissile, laminated, and very much resembling gneiss, but serpen tiniferous 
at the joints, and closely allied to the sparkling hornblende rock of lias 
Jazir&h, on the South-east Coast of Arabia. 

Meyt or Burnt Island, about twenty-six miles further on, and seven 
miles off shore, yields a pegmatite in composition, but not graphic in 
structure, and a compact limestone of a fine uniform sacchnroid struc- 
ture, and grey color, effervescing feebly with acids. This yields by a 
rough analysis 15.32 per cent, of magnesia, and its specific gravity is 
2.775 : it is a dolomite. 

In the Museum of the Bombay Asiatic Society are specimens of 
limestone from Mitrriyah, two hundred miles further east, and forty-five 
miles west of Guardafui. They were presented by Lieut. Cruttenden, 
of the Indian Navy, and are of a cream color, and compact fine struc- 
ture, identical with the limestone on the top of the granite peaks at 
Makalla. 

From this place we pass on to the islands between Cape Guardafui and 
Socotra, the first of which is Abd el Kuri, from which Lieut. Grieve 
sent me specimens, as well as from the islands called Kal Farun, and 
“ The Brothers,” situated between it and Socotra. 

The summit of Abd ul Kuri is 1600 feet high, and composed of a 
fine .white compact limestone, breaking with a smooth conchoidal frac- 
ture, dry, and opaque, as if it had been exposed to heat ; and the lower 
hills, which are from 200 to 400 feet high, yield grey and red granite ; 
fine and coarse-grained diorite, composed of black hornblende and 
whitish sami-transparent felspar, ophiolitic diorite, and euphotide ; indeed 
all the kinds of igneous rocks that we have seen on the Arabian coast 
north of Marbat. 

There is also a coarse, compact, sub-cellular, and sub-saccharoid lime- 
stone, of a light cream color, which comes from the* higher parts of this 
island ; it probably overlies the igneous rocks, and owes its color to the 
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action of heat ; otherwise in structure it is just like the upper stratum 
of the low cliff in the Bay of El Kammar, and the dark brown lime- 
stone of the shores of Dofar. 

The island of Kal Fanin, fifteen miles north of Abd el Kuri, seems 
to be entirely composed of sulphate of lime. One specimen, coming 
from a height of 400 feet, is massive, compact, sub-snccharoid, and of a 
brown color ; the other, which comes from high-water-raark, is earthy, 
white, and contains moulds of small shells, with particles of igneous 
rocks. 

Turning to “ The Brothens,” which lie between Abd el Kuri and 
Socotra, we find the largest, or westernmost of these two islands, to 
present pink granite rocks, 1000 feet high, wifh limestone above them, 
reaching in all to 1 GOO feet ; also diorite, as at Abd el Kuri ; and a 
white compact limestone conglomerate, raised .300 feet high. The 
latter consists of small rounded gravel, shells, and corals, which have 
been firmly cemented together, and more or less opalized, probably oy 
heat ; while the same kind of conglomerate, with a few particles of 
igneous rocks, exists at high- water-mark in the easternmost island, still 
possessing its original loose, dull, and recently-formed appearance. 

Of Socotra I know nothing more than can be gleaned from the late 
Captain Wellstcd’s account of this island, (Jour. Roy. Geograph. Soc. 
voL V. 183.5.) In the vicinity of Tamarinda, a town situated towards the 
centre of the northern coast of the island, there are granite mountains, 
.5000 feet high by measurement. “ Connected with the granite range, 
and extending form north to south, a lower range is found, averaging 
in height about 1900 feet, and composed of a compact crcam-colored 
primitive [?] limestone. From this the hills diverge in short ranges to 
the sea-shore, their outline being mostly smooth, with table summits 
and rounded sides, except those nearest the sea, which mostly present 
a steep wall. The whole of the hills in the western part of the island 
are similar in their appearance, elevation, and construction.” 

In the neighbourhood of Goobet Koorma the limestone appeared to 
he borne up upon the granite, and the line of junction between the two 
was seen 3000 feet above the place where Captain Wellsted stood. 

Syenite, porj)hyry, and trap, were seen in different parts of the 
island, and the soil of the mountains is clayey, stiff, and of a red color. 

Returning to the Somali coast, it is stated, that after a short hut variable 
distance in-shore, the land from Berbera to Cape Guardafui is raised to a 
height averaging between four and seven thousand feet, and attaining its 
maximum elevation midway between these two places. It is composed of 
limestone, and the specimens I have seen from it have been more or 
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less fine and compact in structure, and of grey and white colors, similar 
in every respect to the limestone of the elevated tract on the South-east 
Coast of Arabia ; while the cream-colorcd limestone in like manner 
seems to come from the tops of the lower hills, where it is probably in 
closer proximity with the igneous rocks. 

Thus we see that the same kind of igneous rocks, and the same kind 
of limestones, exist on tliis part of the coast of Africa and its adjoining 
islands, as are found on the South-eastern Coast of Arabia and its ad- 
joining islands ; the same kinds of magnesian limestone, and a modern 
formation, corresponding to our miliolitie deposit. 

There is also a spheroidal concretion of magnesian limestone, about tbe 
size of a walnut, whicH Lieutenant Grieve sent, me from the coast of 
Africa, similar in every respect to that wliich has already been describ- 
ed as existing in the course of the hot spring near Makalla. 

This concludes all that I have to offer on the geology of the North- 
east Coast of Arabia without the Persian Gulf, the South-east Coast 
and its adjoining islands, and the Somali or North-eastern Coast of 
Africa and its adjoining islands. Let us now briefly review wdiat has 
been stated respecting the South-east Coast of Arabia. 

The first thing that strikes us here is the continuity of the white 
limestone formation, which we may reasonably infer to be tlie same 
from one end to the other, a distance of 1 1 25 miles ; secondly, the 
eruption of igneous rocks along the great line of fracture, or fault, 
which forms the coast ; and, lastly, the elevation of the lajid from four 
to six thousand feet above the level of the sea, which has brought into 
view other formations, lying beneath the white limestone. 

Turning our attention first to the igneous rocks, we find that they 
comprise all the principal kinds, and probably most of the varieties, 
included under this denomination ; and that by fiir the greater part of 
them are hypogene, (Lyell,) the rest volcanic. The presence of gneissie 
strata in the granite at Marbat also shows that some of this rock is at 
least secondary ; and being mixed up with limestone in the same neigh- 
bourhood, identical but for the changes which such formations undergo 
when similarly situated, with some of the white limestone series a’oove, 
further shows that there is granite here, wliicli may be of stili later 
date even than that enveloping the gneiss. The gneiss itself m situ I 
did not see. 

We have also witnessed the dioritic and cuphotide rocks, which pre- 
vail on the north-eastern third of the coast, enveloping jaspideous strata 
at Masira and Ras Jibsh ; at the same time we have seen numrnalitic 
strata resting on them at Mdakat and Masira, but in no instance have 
12 
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we observed cither the granite or the dioritic rocks overlying the 
white limestone series ; while on the south-western third of the coast we 
have seen a chain of volcanic vents up to Aden, inclusive, pierced 
throngli everything, and an issue of black basalt and other volcanic 
rocks from them, which have overflowed the maritime plain in dilfcrent 
places to a great extent. What the nature of the igneous rock may 
be at Kas Shuamiyah I know not, having only seen it from the sea. 

Lastly, we have observed that the original localities of eruption of 
igneous rocks on this coast appear to have been the principal ones of the 
subsequent eruptions, with the cxc'cption of the volcanic rocks, which have 
come to the earth’s surface, where the older igneous rocks do not appear. 

Let us now go to the aqueous formations, aiftl these we may separate 
into three Groups^ viz,, 1st, the strata of which the highest scarps are 
composed ; ‘2nd, those of the compact littoral deposit on the shores 
of Dofar ; and, 3rd, the loose, or miliolitic deposit. 

l^jf Group . — This admits of three divisions. 

The lirst or uppermost includes the wdiite limestone series, which 
extends from the summit of the table -land to the commencement of the 
colored argillaceous strata. This consists, from above downwards, of 
compact wliitt! liniestono, more or less coinposcvl of the remains of minute 
and small Foraminifora, with here and there concretionary flints, ex. gr. 
Maskat, Masira, Ilanimar cl Nafiir, lias Karint, and Ras Shaherbataht ; 
and that the flints also occur in the summit of the table-land above 
Marbat may bo inferred from their presence in the talus beneath, sepa- 
rate, or combined with pieces of the limestone in which they were 
imbedded ; also generally throughvuit this coast, from their presence at 
licsut, the beach in the Ray of £l Kammar, and the cliff* at Ras Darjah. 
Below, I his passes into a soft white Ihricstone, and then into a gritty loose 
chalky or sandy deposit, becoming more or less argillaceous towards its 
lower part, at Milskat, Masira, Haminar el Nafur, and Ras Kariat, 
where it presents iiummulites ; also at Ras Shaherbataht, Jibal Jinjilri, 
Marbat, and Ras Ilammar, (the argillaceous pipe-strata,) and Ras Sejar, 
(the khat or chalk on the summit of the cape,) where the existence of 
nuinnuilites has not been determined. Then follows a deposit of clay 
of a greenish white color, at Uammar el Nafur and lias Kariat ; also at 
Masira, where it is colored dark green and red, while at MAskat it is 
replaced by a siliceous sandy conglomerate. (Miiskat is included here 
for the sake of comparison.) 

Here, then, we have a distinct, though little series, passing from 
pure calcareous material above to pure clay below, with siliceous matter 
between ; and in this series we We at Maskat, Masira, Hammar el 
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Nafur, and Has Kariat^ the presence of nummulites; while the existence 
of the so-called chalky stratum and flints in the more elevated and in- 
accessible parts of this coast would lead us to infer that the same little 
scries existed there also, though as yet it has not been explored for 
nummulites. The presence also of nummulites (?) and orbitoides in the 
cliff at Takah, which is but an unraised portion of the great limestone 
formation, further favors the inference ; and witli this evidence of the ex- 
istence of this little series on the high land of Southern Arabia we must 
be content until further observation can prove it more satisfactorily. 

The presence of the clay here, too, not only serves to mark a sub- 
division in the white limestone series, but also seems to point out 
the time in its formation when the dioritic and oupbotide rocks were 
erupted, as well as the origin of the clay itself ; for from the strata in 
which the nummulites are imbedded having been deposited after tbe 
eruption of these rocks, as seen at Maskat and Masira, and also after 
the deposit of the clay, as seen in the white limestone series at Hammar 
cl Nafur and Ras Kariat, taken in connection with the change in the 
nature of the sediment in the latter, just ])rcceding the appearance of 
the nummulites, it is plain that an eruption did take place about 
this time, affording the material of which the clay is composed, 
for had this not been the case the formation of the white limestone 
strata would have gone on uninterruptedly to the pure deposit above 
tbe nummulites. Hence we also see that this may actually be the 
case in places to which the material composing the clay might not have 
extended, and there the nummulites alone, or their allied fossils, must 
mark the upper division of the white limestone series. That this erup- 
tion was that of the dioritic and enphotide rocks may also be reasonably 
inferred from the nummulites overlying the latter, as well as the clay of 
the white limestone strata ; and from their having been deposited in both 
places, just about the time the disturbance had become quieted, tbe 
remains of marine animals had begun to accumulate, and tbe siliceous 
material was beginning to disappear. Tbe depth of this little series, 
overlying both the limestone strataand the igneous rocks, also seems to cor- 
respond, and this led to my remarking in my observations on the igneous 
rocks of Maskat, (loc. cit. p. 1 2G,) that the Nummulitic Series appeared 
much thinner at Maskat than in many parts of the South-east Coast of 
Arabia. Let us now see whether there is anything to make us think 
that this is a fact, and that the great mass of white limestone strata, 
upwards of 1500 feet thick, which underlies the clay there, is but a con- 
tinuation of the Nummulitic Series. 

1 have stated, p. 42, that impressions of Orbitolites exist in the marl 
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which passes into this clay at Hammar cl Nafiir and Ras Kariat ; also 
that a splieroidal Alveolina in company with large Orbitolites and an 
Operculina abounds in the white limestone series at Marbat, and that 
this is exactly the case in a part of the Nuinmulitic Series (?) in the Ilala 
range of mountains, near the Buran River, in Lower Sindh. Lieutenant 
Grieve also sent me specimens of white limestone from the summit of the 
table-land at Marbat, which contain numbers of Alveolina. Now the 
jiresence in this marl of Orbitolites which we have seen to increase, 
and that of the s])ecimcns of Alveolina with Foraminiferous tests gene- 
rally which we have seen to decrease in number as we descend the 
white limestone series, seems to point out, that where these fossils 
commence to appear and the latter is most numerous, is the passage from 
the nummulitirerous strata into the inferior sub-division of the w'hite 
lirncstoiv’ scries, or orhitolitiferous strata ; more properly termed perhaps 
alvcolitiierous strata, for, plentiful as we have seen specimens of Al- 
veoliiia in the while limestone strata at Marbat, they arc proI»ably 
much more plentifid in it in other parts of the coast, since the\ are so 
abundant in a part of the Xnminulitic Series in Lower Sindh that there 
whole strata almost are made up of them, while in Arabia wc have also seen 
them exist from the summit of lh(‘ table-land (at Marbat) to the base 
of tlic white limc'^tonc cliff (at Fartak), tliough probably largest and 
most abundant bet ween tlic two ; at the same time we have observed 
the Orbitolites to reaeii their maxim uni density in the colored argilla- 
ceous scries, wdiich therefore more j avlicnlarly deserves the term of orbito- 
litifcroiis strata. But , call these str .t:s what wc will, the point in question 
here is whether or not the whole of the white limestone belongs to the 
Nurnninlitic Serb's, and tnis must be left fur future exploration to deter- 
mine : all that can be deduced from the previous observations is, that the 
same kinds of fossils are to be found together in the talus of the great 
limestone scarp at Marbat as are found in the nummulitic limestone of 
Lower Sindh, and tiiat the presence of Orbitolites with them seems to 
point out that tliey come froiji strata below the green clay, and therefore 
from the lower division of the white limestone series. I regret that 1 can- 
not state more of this suh-division than that the strata of which it is 
composed chiefly consist of tine while compact limestone, breaking with 
a smooth coiichoidal fracture, more or less lithographic in structure, and 
of ditferent shade^ of white and grey colors ; it is generally scarjied and 
inaccessible. At Farlak, wii have seen that the lowermost of these strata 
are more or less magnesian, and in some parts dolomitic ; but this, 
which we have frequently observed in this series on other parts of the 
coast, seems to be owing to local causes. 
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We now arrive at the second division of the Group, which comprises 
the colored argillaceous series, and this we have estimated at 300 feet 
at Marbat, 1 75 feet at KasSejitr, and 1000 — 1200 feet atRas Fartak.* 
We have also observed it to consist of red, blue, green, and yellow argilla- 
ceous strata, sandy shales, and impure limestones, in which a red color 
is most predominant ; and to contain, in addition to Orbitolites, through- 
out, but most numerous in the lower part, species of Echinoderrnata, 
Isocardium, Pecten, Exogyra, Ostrea and Ammonites, probably all of 
the cretaceous age : hence, if we consider the whole of the foregoing 
division as belonging to the Niiminulitic Series, or Lower Eocene, 
this division must here be considered as the upper member of the 
Cretaceous period. 

The third and last division of this group is the micaceous sandstone, 
of which we have seen so little that all that can be stated is that it is 
of great thickness, and, though laminated in some places, is for the 
most part massive throughout. As before observed, it fines upwards as 
it passes into the argillaceous division, and becomes coarser towards the 
bottom, where the gritty particles of which it is chiefly composed are 
evident to the naked eye. At Marbat it is mostly of a ferruginous 
yellow ochreous color, and at Ras ScjJir its upper part, winch is the only 
portion of it exposed, is of a light greenish blue color, and veined with 
white quartz. 

2nd Group, 

We now come to the 2nd Group, which we have seen best developed 
between Marbat and Resut. It consists of two kinds of limestone, both 
of which are more or less coarse and compact ; the upper one is also 
more or less impure, shelly, and of a reddish white color, and the 
under one of a dark brown color, containing here and there pebbles of 
the older limestone formation, and particles of igneous rocks. Both 
together do not occupy a thickness of more than .50 feet at the utmost, 
and no part of this little group that I saw is raised more than 100 feet 
above the level of the sea. It rests on the compact limestone of the Num- 
mulitic Scries, and is chiefly characterized by the dark brown color of 
the lower stratum, and its extreme cragginess where exposed to the 
action of the waves. 

We must be content with the mineralogical characters alone of this 
Group for its separation from the others, since the few fossils obtained 

• Almost all the heights and thicknesses given, with the exception of those stated 
to have been computed by trigonometrical measaroinent, have been assumed, or ob- 
tained in a rough way, for as these observations formed no part of the survey, the 
means of making them accurately were of course verj' limited. 
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from it are too imperfect to be of any serviee in this respect. From the 
Group it is easily distinguished by its superposition, and the presence 
of pebbles of the older limestone ; and from the [Wd Group it is dis- 
tinguished by its compactness, and the thoroughly fossilized state of its 
organic remains, togc'ther with its inferior position. My impression is 
that it belongs to the Older Pliocene age. 

ihv/ Group, 

Lastly comes the *^rd Group, or miliolitic deposit, which is chiefly 
characterized by its loose structure. In its purest state, as at Ras Abu 
Ashrin, that is wdiere it is not mixed w^ith coarse littoral debris of shells, 
or iU[ucous or igneous rocks, we have seen it to be composed of minute 
grains ofcalcareous matter, with whichis mixed a small quantity of hyaline 
quartz ; the former being nothing more than the tests of microscopic Fora- 
minifera, loosely cemented together by a partial dissolution and re-crystal- 
lizntioii of the external parts of their shells. The purity and whiteness 
of this deposit is of course in proportion to the distance it has 
been formed from the shore, or the neighbourhood of coarse loose 
material ; hence, in addition to the locality mentioned, it is very pure 
in the plain of Dofar, on tlie western side of Ras Sejdr, and in the 
sandy plains on each side the port of Kashn, while in most other parts 
we have seen it mixed with large shells, pieces of coral, and rocks of the 
neighhourhood. Perhaps 1 00 feet is about its average thickness. It 
exists at various degrees of elevation, from 15 to 150 feet high, 
throughout the coast, and the fact of its having been raised up at one 
place, viz. on Jibal (Ihara, at Makalla, to the height of 1300 feet, 
seems to point out that it does not belong to the Recent deposits, 
though jirobably to the Post Pliocene formations. At Resut it is 
found filling the lithodomous excavations in the coarse shelly limestone 
of the 2nd Group, and there also it contains oyster shells of the same 
species as those of a recent bed close by. At Marbat, where it fills 
the fissures of the granite plain, it contains a number of shells and corals, 
many of wdiich are very large, Ilippopus, Ostrea, &c. One species of the 
latter is perhaj)s the largest known : it exceeds in size Ostrea latissima, 
(Desh.) We have also seen that it is not only met with throughout this 
coast, but that it extends to the peninsula of Kattyawar, in India, from 
wdience it is iiiq)orted at Bombay for building stone ; and from forming 
the lower part of the Desert of Akhaf, opposite Masira, it may perhaps 
be continued into the heart of Arabia. It is also this deposit which, from 
its modern appearance, and elevation above the sea at different places, 
forces upon our attention the gradual elevation of the whole coast ; 
not less so, however, than the recent deposit itself, which, though less 
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Striking, may be seen in many parts above bigb-water-mark ; J?nt those 
limited elevations sink into insignificance when considered with the 
extent of elevation and depression which the cracked sandstone at 
Marhat proves this coast to have already undergone. 

From the foregoing data, then, and in tlie absence of more extended 
and precise information, we obtain the following table of the aqueous 
strata on the South-east Coast of Arabia : — 

Loose granular deposit of white calearooiis particles, 
chiefly consisting of the remains of microsfO]»ic Fora- 
minifora ; with which is mixed a variable quantity of 
Post-Pliocene ? colored siliceous particles of igneous rocks, and, in 
Miliolitic Deposit , •some places, shells, corals, and rounded pebbles of the 
100 feet ? neighbouring formations, far exce<Mling in proportion 

the fliicr materi^ ; shells and corals more or less 
loosely iml>cfldcd in the latter, and retaining, for tJie 
most part, their original whiteness anil structure. 


Coarse, compact, whitish limestone, more or less 
mixed with red argillaceous earth, containing shells 
and corals, resting on a brown cojupact liniestono, 
Older Pliocene ? imbedding pebbles of tho older calcareous forina- 

50 feet ? tions, and rounded gravel of igneous rocks in .tho 

locality ; shells and corals more or less consol irlated 
with the rock, and for the most pai*t deprived of their 
« original whiteness and structure. 


Lower Eocene? 
‘2000 feet ? 


Upper DimMon , — Consisting of fine compact white 
limestone, wdtli concretionary flints, tho former more 
or loss composed of tho remains of small and micro- 
scopic Foraininifera ; a soft calcareous liniestono or 
grit, with Niimmiilitcs ; and a stratum of greenish 
white marl and clay, witli impressions of Orbitolites. 

Lower Division . — Fine compact limestone strata, 
more or less lithogi’aphic in structure, of diireront 
shades of gi*ey and w'hito, containing large Orbitolites 
and Foraminifera of the genus Alvcolina, together with 
fossils of the Nuinmulitic Series. 


Argillaceous strata, composed of impure limestones, 
clays, and shales, of diflereiit colors, principally red, 
Cretaceous Period. richly charged with small Orbitolites, and containing 
lOOU feet ? Echiiiodeimiata of the genera Discoidea, 1‘ygastci’, 

Diadcma, and Salenia; Pcctcii,* Ostrua, Bxogyra 
Jlahellata, and Ainiiioriitcs. 


1 700 foot ? Compact micaceous sandstone. 


• For “ Pecten quinquecostatus^ Sow. mihi,” p. 74, read ‘‘ Pecten. — 1st Species ?*’ 
and, in the same paragraph, for “ three broader ones” read “ two broader ones.” 
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Suclys a faint outline of the Geology of the South-east Coast of 
Arabia ; the few fossils collected from whence will, I trust, sooner or 
later reach the Geological Society of London, where they will meet 
witli that attention which they deserve. I have given some of their 
characters here for local reference, but we must look for more useful 
and authentic descriptions of them from a higher source. 
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Art. IV. — Ohsci'vations on three Copperplate Charters j granted 
respecticely A. d. 933, a. d. 1261, and a. d. 1391, with Far- 
similes. Transcripts, and Translations. By Major Grorge 
LeGrand Jacob. 

• — — 

Communicated by Goveniinout. 


No. \,of X. D. 933. — This records the grant, in the Shalhahan 
year S,*)."), by a So\ereigii of the Yadu race, Govindriij, of the ^ilhige 
Lohagrani, in the district of Kampur,* to Kesha\a Dikshit, son of a 
Brahman fellow-student. The language is pure Sanskrit, but inflated 
with gigantic hyperbole, puerile conceits, and far-fetched metaphors, 
containing little matter to compensate the labor of digging out the 
meaning. 

The plates belong to a Braliman family, residing near Siingli, but to 
wbat quarter the grant may pertain I know not. The &c\en places 
recorded may help to fix this : 1st, Lohagiam, the village given away ; 
2nd, Bainpur, the “ Taluka,” the four villages bounding the grant, 
\iz : — 

Ghodegram, 

Vajuli, 

Viuchaviharabh, 

* Sonnalij, 

and lastly, Pundawarddhan, the birth-place of the grantee. From a 
passage alluding to the Ganges and Jamna as watering his kingdom,” 
the Yadu sovereignty at this era must ha\ c been more extensive than 
is generally supposed. 

The following genealogical tree is gathered from the plates, and it 
will ser^ c to clear up doulits left by previous inscriptions. It differs 
little from Bal Gangadhar Shastri’s attempt to reconcile his and ^Mr. 
Wathen’s notices published in the Transactions of the Bombay Branch 
m. As. Society, No. V. April 1843, page 213. The Homan figures 
give the order of succession ; — 

* Called llumpuri Sapta sliat, or Rumpur of the sevon hundred (villages pro- 
bablvk 


13 
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Not named. 


Not named. 


I. III. 

Dantiduro. Qovindra'j. 


V. 

Jaoattung. 


VI. 

Amoghawarsh. 


II. 

K RISHNARA'J. 


IV. 

Idd,hatrja, 
called also 
Nirtjpama. 

This family intermarried 
with the Sahasra'bjjun, or 
Hacha^ race, as shown below. 


Kokkal. 


VII. 

AKA'lAWARKII. MaHA'DEVT. RANAVIGRAII. ATtJJTTN. 


VIII. ^ 
Jagattung 2nd. Laksiimi'. 


IX. 

iNnRAUA'j Dwtja'mba'. 


Angandeva. 


X. 

Govindra'j 2nd. 

Donor of the grant is called also Suwarnawarsh, and Wallah, h Na- 
rendra Devn. 

The senior name of the race, second in succession to the Gadi, is 
described as having overthrown the Chalukyas, the reigning tribe 
celebrated in the Nerur plates.* Supposing the ten reigns to average 
fifteen years, which, as the fourth llaj was a first cousin to the first, 
will be nearer the mark than the higher average generally assumed, 
this would give the year a. d. 7S3 as the period of the overthrow of 
the Chalukya dynasty by the Yadu. 

No. 2, of A. D. 1261. — This inscription shows the Chalukyas again 
in the ascendant, and reigning at “ Kalyan,** Kanudeva the King.f 
Ilis Minister, Keshava Mahajam, bestows the village Tereovatak, the 
modern Terwan, in the Rajapur taluka, on certain Brahmans and 

* Sen Vol. VI. of the Society’s Journal, pp. 203, seq, 
t Lonstiug also four otlirr high-sounding names. 
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the deity Vimaleshwar^ the latter said still to enjoy his portion. The 
Sanskrit is not grammatical ; the character approaches much nearer 
to the modern type : the inscription is probably the same of which an 
imperfect copy and translation are given in Vol. V. Rl. As. Soc. Journal, 
page 177. 

No. 3, of A. D. 1391 is an interesting relic of the Bijdnagar 
dynasty, founded, according to Ferishta, in a. d, 1344, by Bil&l Deu, 
Raja of the Carnatic, who named it after his son Bija.* I regret 
not having Wilks to refer to. Hamilton, quoting him and other autho- 
rities, dates the commencement of this city a. d. 1336, and completion 
A. D. 1343, by ‘‘Aka Huryhurand Burra Huryhur, and their Minister 
the learned Madhava Acharya.*’ This inscription gives only the fol- 
lowing genealogy : — 

Ach Yu't, married to Sliri. 

i 

Bukkara'j. 

■~r 

IlARlHAR. 

The first named is not spoken of as a sovereign, but the second is. 
The discrepancy between all three — Ferishta, Hamilton, and the plates 
— remains to be cleared up, but there would evidently seem an error in 
attributing the foundation of Vijaya to the parties named ; for, suppos- 
ing another and previous Harihar, there would scarcely have been ano- 
ther and powerful Madhawa : this person is celebrated in Sanskrit writ- 
ings as the Minister of the Bukkdna race, which, supposing him to re- 
tain office under the son, agrees with this genealogy. His different 
names, according to the Sbdstri, who is my authority on this point, 
are Madhava Acharya, and Chatur Vedacharya. Later in life he for- 
sook mundane affairs, turned Sunyasi, and received the name of Vid- 
yaranya.f This inscription, alluding to Vijaya, says that Bukkaraj 
here lived as an Indra, defying all his enemies ; and as no mention is 
made of Achyut’s deeds or residence, the inference is that Bukkaraj 
was the first of the race who established himself in power in this quar- 
ter. Harihar is described as ruling over the whole of the Indian pe- 
ninsula that is washed by the ocean, and it seems doubtful whether su- 
premacy to the Indus be not claimed. His Prime Minister, the afore- 
said Madhava, whom he invested with the sovereignty of Jayantipiir, 

• Properly Vijayauagar, the City of Victory, called in this inscription Wijaya 
only. 

t His works are said to be, AdUikarana Vijaya-Mala, Kdla Madhawa, Parashara 
Madhava, and several others much prized. 
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conquered Goa from the Turushkas (Turks), and re-established there 
the worsliip of the ancient idols, which they had uprooted. This vic- 
torious personage, before transferring control over the Goa country to 
another Minister, named Narahari, granted to the parties named in the 
plates the \illage of Kuchchar, called also Madhavapur : this village, the 
modern Kochre, is not many miles from the present Goa frontier, 
Sawiint Wadi. 

G. LeG. Jacob, 

Political Superintendent, Sawaiit Wadi. 

IG^/i November 1S49. 

No. I. 

Plate dated Sha'liwahana Suak H.li, a. d. 933. 

Free Translatioiiy hut as close to the Sanskrit as the lantjuaye will 

admit of. 

The melodious Siimvcd songs, in which Saraswati* takes delight, 
sung by Brahma, pleased with the creation of the universe, continue in 
h'onor. From the moon, that swan sitting on the lotus of the cerulean 
lake, surrounded by a numerous train of star like lotuses — that silvery 
parasol of the great king Karri, f whose unrivalled sway prevails through- 
out the cri‘a<ioii — that milky ocean in beaut) — that silvery mountain 
in resplendence — that ivory comb cd’ the Goddess} who rules over the 
Eastern quarter — that mansion of universal beauty, there sprung a race 
^Yhcnee issued forth on earth an ( t'eau-likc branch of Yadus, the 
abode of riches and fame, the tlieatre of policy, prosperity, and deep 
meditation, beneficent, a'ld renowned for ])rotecting the poor. In this 
cloudless heaven rose Dantidurg, skilled in arts,|| to whom his host 
of enemies were submissive as the starry spheres to the moon, the 
abundant and extensive rays of whose fame, like those of the moon’s 
white light, tilled all (piartcrs.§ Ilis illustrious son-like paternal 
uncle, Krishna Baj, having ascended the heroes’ ancient, Meru’s crest- 
like throne, dispelled the dark and insolent Cbalukya race, and sent 
forth as the sun docs when first rising over the mountain tops, the 
light of his power over other kings,^ and diffused his glory through- 
out the world. Ilis son, Govindraj, born at Indubimbashilatal, orna- 

* The Indian inusr, t The TTiridii Cupid, t Untranslatable. 

II Hero is an untvnnhlatable play upon words, founded on tlio doublo meaning 
of the adjective kalntcnnn, “ possessed of digits,” and “ possessed of arts,” the 
fomicr applicable to the moon and the latter to the king. 

% Also “ gratified the hearts of mankind.” 

IF The play upon the word atia, signifying both ** light” and “ command,” 

admits of no exact translation in English, 
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mented by a mark caused by the smoke of bis burning enemies, came 
after him. He was succeeded by bis illustrious younger brother, 
Iddjbatojn, also called Nirupam, who had a heroic and philanthropic 
heart, and whose dread made the progeny of his numerous enemies to 
tremble, and whose sway-tracing signet (Mudra) reached to the seas, 
hence known by the name of Samiidra (with signet), which they still 
bear.* He was followed by his son Jagattung, wdiosc rivals, bereft of 
their authority, had become as sapless and impotent as the withered 
breasts of old women. Ilis son Amoghawarsh, who succeeded him, 
was of incomparable power.f Ilis spotless fame so wide, that, filling up 
the whole universe, ajid finding no outlet, it ultimately overflowed in 
the form of water into the deej) ocean of the world. Of him was born 
king Akiilawarsh, to whom expcricmced shieldsm^i, terrified by his 
prow'css, instantly surrendered, throwing down their swords and buck- 
lers. Mahadevj, an ornament of the Sahasrdrjjun race,J the daughter 
of Kokkid, became his (jneen. Their, son, king .h gattiing, resem- 
bling Dhanu (Ajatashatru) by having no enemies, but glorious for 
prov.ess, like Bliimascn and Arjjun,l| w.as married to Lak.slimi,§ the 
daugliter of Kokkal’s son llanuvigraha, who Avas able to withstand Ins 
rival kings, deep, and holding, like the ocean, ])recious things. From 
the king Jagattung arose LakslimPs son,^[ like the sun from tlie Udaya- 
chal,** glorious, flourishing, called another sun amongst the kings, and 
who truly deserved in this world the name of Indraraj,tf being one 
entitled to c’ontirmal homage, JJ: exterminating all iniquitous kings and 
their adherents by the thunderbolt of his prowess. |!|| Dwijandni (who like 

* Hero is a play on the word Samudra, signifying “ seas” in one sense, and 
“ with signet (or power)” in the other. 

t A few TV'ords following arc niiiutelligiblG. 

t Afterwards also called Ilaehaya. 

II Dliarin, Bhirnasen, and Arjjuii, are the first three of the brothca's called the 
“five Pjindavas.” 

^ The metaphor is constructed by comparing this princess to Lakshnn, the 
wife of Vishnu, the goddess of wealth, and also theiirstof the fourteen precious 
tilings produced by the ocean, when it was churned by the gods and giants. 

if The play upon the words Lnkshmynh nandanah signifies as above given in 
one sense, and “ supporter of splendour” in the other. 

•• The name of the mountain behind which the heavenly bodies are supposed 
to rise. 

tt Tlio metaphor is constructed by comparing this king with Indra, the chief 
deity (quite a Jupiter Tonans), supposed to have punished the flying mountains by 
scorching up their wings with his thunderbolts. 

tt The play upon the term Animisha~darshn7in-yogyah signifies as given above 
in one sense, and “ fit for the visits of the divinities” in the other. 

III! Hero is another play upon the term stliiti^clialita^sahala-hhubhritpaltsJiach- 
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Lakshmi from the ocean, or like Pdrwati from the Himalayas, the lord 
of the mountains, was born from Angandeva, very strong in force, the 
son of Arjjun, who became by his virtues the senior son of the afore- 
mentioned Kokkal, who was a descendant of the Haihaya race that 
broke down the pride of Rawan) became Queen of Indraraj. Their 
son Govindrdj, who surpassed Kdm in beauty, who never committed 
wicked deeds, although with full opportunity, who never dishonored 
the elders, nor brought disgrace on himself by perpetrating evil actions, 
such as going with a brother’s wife, &c., nor ever acted the coward’s 
part by assuming derangement to cloak misdeeds, who signalized him- 
self in the world as adventurous only in charity and war, became the 
next king, lie poured forth bounties like rain upon his people, so 
that he at last was^aid to have inundated the whole creation with gold. 
The earth, finding herself rid of her wicked rulers at the height of his 
triumph over the world, commenced to dance for joy, raising, as if to 
gesticulate, her hands, the flapping banners of supremacy.* The sun 
and moon also, knowing that this victorious king does not bear with 
any insolent and inimical ruler,t became terrified, and submissively ran 
like heralds before him. Princes and authorities bowed themselves 
down before bis ever- victorious palace, shining with his lustre, having 
its external gateway lofty, and shaped like the moon. Has it actually 
happened that the Ganges and Yamuna have poured themselves into and 
watered his kingdom because of its superiority over all others in 
virtue and genius? While this victorious king has been peaceably 
reigning, his virtuous kingdom has been freed from all enemies, 
and the expression “Vim ana,” an evil character, is understood only 
as a eolestial vehicle, J to the truth of which parrots even bear tes- 
timony. The soot of the numerous fumes, rising from the fire of his 
great valour in battle, produced another heaven of azure clouds, in which 
the rays reflected whilst brandishing the glittering swords, are the 
flashes of lightning and the pearlsH that drop in breaking the temples 
of the stubborn and hostile elephants, shine like the stars. Ilis 
fame so pervades and saturates the universe, that the moon, the milky 
chccl-d-hhitnnl'td-bhuja-ionjraky signifying as given above in one sense, and also 
“ hurling out of his hand a thunderbolt to deprive all the flying mountains of 
their wings.” 

• Pali, called also Padhi, in some of the previously-translated plates. 

t The words Param imifidalddhipamy signifying as above, and also “ other 
lord of circle (disk or system),” such as the sun and moon, a mya in his darbdr, 
ftc. ; hence the allusion to the sun and moon lost in the translation. 

t An untranslatable play upon the double meaning of the word Vinidna, 

II This metaphor is founded on the popular belief of the elephant’s forehead 
containing a pearl. 
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ocean, and the thousand-headed snake, are the produce of its super- 
fluity. It is no wonder that enemies succumbed to his authority 
when he desired to search out and exterminate all such,* for even the 
conscious lotus, f being terrified, but knowing its concealment under 
water still more’ dangerous, implored mercy, as it were, by offering 
Lakshml to him out of its bud.:^ The Pandanue odoratiseimus took, 
as if through fear, shelter in a valley, under a mist of its own odori- 
ferous particles, scattered by the wind ; but the jack-tree || and caiie§ 
saved their lives by becoming vassals, and standing at the doors^ of his 
pakcc. The king by his beauty rivalling that of K&m, has become 
another Nityakandarp,** thus deriding Mahadeva’s third fiery eye, for 
having in vain burned up and made Kam Anitya Kandarpa.^f f He 
has been so richly blessed with energy, nursed by counsel and valour, 
the other two constituents of royal strength, that he thought little of 
even Indra’s happiness. He, a second Brahma amidst the Chanak- 
yas.fj a Narayan,|||| on account of his being devoted to the welfare of 
the world, subjugated by his unparalleled valour, became also a Trine- 
tra,§§ living as it were within the inimical breasts^ ^ that he had him- 
self torn open with his plough. This blessed king of kings (indepen- 
dent, and ever most desirous of maintaining his supremacy, called Su- 
warnawarsh, and also for universal popularity Wallah, h Narendra Deva, 
*** constantly meditating on the feet of the prosperous and independent 
Nityawarshadeva, and a great teacher and a king of kings) orders all 
ministers, mankaris,ttt rulers of kingdoms and countries, principal 

* Here is an untranslatable play upon the double meaning of the word Kan- 
taka^ which means “ thorns” as well as enemies.” 

t A particular species of red lotus, having thorns. 

t Here is a play upon the word kosha, which means a bud,” and also ** trea- 
sury”; Lakshmi dwells in both the lotus-bud and treasury. 

II The jack-tree, though itself not thorny, bears a fruit covered with prickles. 

§ Porters and mace-bearers generally stand with their cancs at the doors, hence 
the allusion. 

f Door frames are generally of jack-wood. 

*• That is, “ everlasting or imperishable Kdm.” 

tt That is “ transitory or perishable Kam.” 

it May be perhaps the descendants of Chanakhya, the name of a sage, now 
applied to a man of prudence. 

nil That is, Vishnu. 

§§ The Three-eyed, a title of MahAdeva. ^ 

fir One of Shiva’s epithets is Smaskanatodsi, or dweller in cemetery,” hence 
this far-fetched metaphor. 

**♦ This, signifying “ the darling of kings, *4 is the king’s sixth epithet. 

ttt The persons entitled to certain honors and presents rendered at courts, 
councils, festivals, village-assemblies, &c. 
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villagers, respectable men, and all who are tenacious of their dignity. 
Be it well known unto you that the king, who with a view of promot- 
ing his own and his parents* virtue and fame by a long continuance of 
his capital, shielded by wise counsellers, even restores bygone ^grants to 
gods and Brahmans, and who daily issues by hundreds innumerable 
edicts of village-grants, on Thursday, while the moon is in the mansion 
Purwahhadrapada,the 15thof Shrawan[July, August], in the Samvatsar 
of Vijaya 855 years having passed of that era, has given in Inam, 
till the sun and moon endure, formally pouring water* from the 
hand, the village Lohagram in Rampurisaptashat, with all the trees 
Ihereon, exempt from payment of grain or golcI,t and from the ingress 
of the military, to Keshava Dikshit, son of his lellow'-student Damodar 
Bhatta, born in the city of Pudawardhan, a descendant of Kaushik 
and a KanwaJ sectary. The undisputed boundaries of the village so 
granted as never to he coveted back, are Ghodegram on the cast; 
'NVajuU village on the south; Vinchaviharabh village on the nest; 
and Sonanhi village on the north. No one should ever interfere 
with Keshava Dikshit, or his posterity, whilst they are cultivating or 
enjoying, or suffering the village to be cultivated or enjoyed. Future 
kings, either of my own or otlier lineage, who may know that wealth 
is as transient as the waves undulated by a hurricane, life as the summer 
clouds, and also that preserving an assignment of land is more merito- 
rious than granting it, which is their common duty, should duly 
observe and protect this our grant. Rdni has said To give land, 
and thus build a bridge, to pass, as it were, over an ocean of sin, is a 
duty, common to rulers. But O ! you future kings, to protect this 
bridge of charity from time to time is the repeated solicitation of your 
suppliant Ramchandra.’* It is also said that he who gives land abides 
sixty thousand years in heaven, but a resumer and an abettor in its 
resumption fire doomed to pass the same number of years in hell. He 
who takes back land given either by himself or others, becomes a worm, 
and rots along with his ancestors in his own hell ; charity given hy a 
single handful, 11 or resumption of what is given, destroys the merit 
of all former donations. He that gives land dwells myriads of years 
in the heaven of Brainha. Be there blessings throughout the creation. 
Be our salutation to Shiva. 

* A practice obsorvedWit the time of making a donation, to intimate rclin- 
qniftliinent of right over it. 

t A few words following are )iiiint|lligible. 

t A particular section of the Yajnrvod. 

II Giving with a double handful is held meritorious by the Slnistras. 
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No. II. 

Translation of Plate, dated Shaka, 1182, a. d. 1261. 

1182 years having passed of the blessed Sbalivan era, Randra being 
the current year, Saturday, the 7th of the fortnight of the waning moon 
of Paush (December, January). 

lie who has been honored with the title of the five great words, as 
Ray, Dharani, Waraharay, Batkararipuray, Sahus Malha, and Shri 
Kanvadeva Ray, residing in the best city of Kalyan, a descendant of a 
Kjirn* * * § in the Kaliyug, a sun causing the bud of the lotus-like Cha- 
Jukya race to bloom, whose flag carries the golden boar, the ocean of 
truth, f a fulminating cage for sheltering refugees, a devout worshipper of 
Mahcsliwar,J lord of the empire gained by propitiating Mahadeva by 
devotion, a black bee sucking the mellifluous lotus-like feet of Shri 
Kedardeva, since the time of the accession to the throne of Kanvadeva, 
Keshava, surnamed Mahajani has been the Minister. This noble states- 
man, who is pious, prudent, skilled in arts, whose advice is the head orna- 
ment of all great councillors, during the merit-giving time of the sun’s 
entrance into Capricorn, has devoutly and spiritual-mindedly assigned 
the village of Tcrawatak, || which he had obtained by the favor of the 
Riija, with trees, and other usually grant-accompanying things, to- 
gether with all its produce, with power to punish crimes and correct 
morals within its boundaries, to Keshava Prabhu, of the Bharadwdj 
lineage, who is to supervise the eight sacerdotal duties, § and to the 
following deity and other nineteen Brahmans, pouring water on their 
hands, and issuing this edict to Goi Raul, son of Jalliun Raul. The 
land called Rhat Siwar,^ enjoyed by the Shudras, is assigned to the 
deity Vimaleshwar, and the land lying near the temple, to Madhava 
Deva, of the Bharadwaj lineage, for the daily worship of, and offerings 
to the Deity. The remaining Brahmans arc, — 3, Nagde Kramait, of 
the Bhargava lineage ; 4, Vithal Paishas of the Kashyap race ; 

* The name of the half brother to the Paiidavas, famed for munificence. 

t Or “ a mine of precious truth.” 

t Mahiideva. 

II Now called Terwan, near Rujupiir Tdluku, Vcjedriig. 

§ 1 , sacrifices, &c. ; 2, consecration of gods, wells, gardens, &c. See . ; 3, the cere- 
monies closing and concluding long religious observances ; 4, predicting eclipses, 
interpreting them, telling auspicious seasons for undi|^kiDg any work; 5, con- 
sulting the religious code of laws and institutes, and prescribing therefrom pen- 
ances, &c. ; 6, preaching the Purans ; 7, administering justice ; 8, supervision of 
the religion of the country. 

If Perhaps Bhat Siwar. 

14 
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Vithal Paishas^ of the Bhargava lineage ; 6, Ukal Paishas, of the 
Bharadwaj lineage, on whom is bestowed the Bramhatara ; 7, Govind 
Bhat, of the Gargy a lineage; 8, Somde Bhat, of the Atri lineage; 9, 
Somde Kramait, of the Vasishth lineage; 10, Keshava Bhat, of the Va- 
sishth lineage ; 1 1, Madhava Bhat, of the Kdshyap lineage; 12, Wa- 
sudeva Bhat, of the Mudiigal lineage; 13, Paduman Bhat, of the 
Vasishth lineage; 14, Madhava Bhat, of the Gdrgya lineage; 15, 
Achyut Bhat, of the Atri lineage ; 16, Wdman Bhat, of the Kashyap 
lineage; 17, Narayan Bhat, of the Bharadwaj lineage; 18, Nardyan 
Thakur, of the Bhdradwaj lineage (on whom the office of a Chau- 
dhari, and of a protector of the village is bestowed) ; 19, Harideva Bhat, 
of the Bharadwaj lineage ; 20, Tikal Bhat, of the Bhargava race. Four 
orchards, called Karhdtak, are assigned to the holy purpose of perma- 
nently supporting the Math,* which is provided with culinary copper 
vessels, and situated near the temple. Kings, descended either from the 
present or other ruling race of this country, must so piously preserve 
this village grant, as to become enjoyers themselves too of beatitude. 
Many kings, as Sagar and others, made land-grants, but whosoever is 
the lord of the land, to him belongs the merit of preservation thereof. 
The resumer of land, given either by himself or others, passing sixty 
thousand years as a worm in hell, is bom a wretched Chandal. He 
that seizes one tola of gold, or a cow, or a bit of land, even of a 
finger’s breadth, is doomed to remain in hell till the annihilation of 
the elements. It is recorded that no poison should be named equal 
to the seizure of Brahmanical property ; for the former destroys merely 
the one that takes it, but the latter also one’s posterity. To all future 
rulers, either of my or ocher race, who will preserve this my grant, I 
how down. This is written by Govind, the auspicious Maheshwari. 


* The nearest word for this is perhaps '^convent.” 
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* No. III. 

Translation of Charter, dated Shaka, 1313, a. d. 1391. 

Be OUT salutation to Mahadeva, over whom waves as a chowrie the 
lofty head-kissing moon, who is like the Mulastamhha* * * § for the erec- 
tion of the universe. Be glory to the boar Vishnu, who came into ex- 
istence of his own will, and on whose tusk the globe of the earth looks 
beautiful as a lotus flower on its tube-like pedicle. The gold mountain 
Mem rests elegantly on the flowcr-likc globe as the pericarp of the 
lotus. Bharat (India) And the other continental divisions form the 
petals of the globe. The seven mountains Kulachal, &c. that surround 
the pericarp (Meru) arc the stamens, which add to the beauty of this 
dower. India is one of the petals. In its southern half is situated the 
country of Karnatak, through which flows the well-known and great 
river thereof, Tungabhadra. Even its sacred hanks are so efficacious as 
to burn up a forest of sins. On one of the banks is the place of the 
great god Virupaksha.f This place is supposed to have the same de- 
gree of sacrcdncss as the Ganges. In its vicinity stands the fortified 
and impregnable capital city Vijaya, where the females have lotus 
petal-like long eyes, and possess such exquisite beauty as to resuscitate 
and rouse up even Kam, burnt up by Mahddeva.^ As a divine incarna- 
tion, in the family of Yadu, Bukkaraj || was born of Sliri, wife of 
Achyut. lie was dreadful in war ; he defied all his enemies, and lived 
here as anlndra (god of^gods). His son narihar,§ powerful as Indra, 
went forth to conquer the world. He is worthy of the name, for his 
name and virtues are the same as those of Vishnu and Shiva. He, 
whilst ruling the religion formed by the northern baiik^’ of a river, 
heard of but not seen,** the Eastern sea, Kamazs pool, and the Western 
sea, the great Kings of all the world fall at his feet. By his order his 

* The name of a particular stone column, carved, and its capital with various 
gi'otesque fif^ures, erected before the undertaking of any structure. 

t Now called Hampivirupaksha. 

t The Indian Cupid, of whom it is related that one day, when attempting to sub- 
due Mahadeva, while absorbed in meditation, he was burnt up by the god's third 
fiery eye. 

II Also called Bukkana. 

§ Vishnu and Shiva. 

IT The original appeal's to include the river. 

** Perhaps the river Indus, or Attak, which the Hindus are prohibited by their 
religious code to cross. 
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Prime Minister Miidhava* began to rule Jayantipur, the effects of 
•whose sound policy are so admirable that his enemies, while living, 
enjoy not a moment’s rest. His name resounds in every quarter. He, 
at the head of a large army, set out, with an intention of subduing coun- 
tries. A capital, surrounded by a sea, in the Konkan, and bearing the 
name Goa, was environed by an ocean of his forces. This heroic Minis- 
ter banished all the numerous Turashkasf infesting the country, and 
set up again Saptakotishwar, and the other ancient idols that had been 
rooted up and thrown away by them. But Harihar, there consulting 
with his Ministers, concluded that his empire would be of short duration 
if the Prime Minister were not in his own territory. He therefore 
recalled the Minister, and bestowed on him the* throne of Jayantipur, of 
which he was wovf the anointed ruler. Another Minister, Narahari, a 
descendant of Attreya, and the son, by Amlika, of Bratnharas, a Brah- 
man, well versed in the Vedas and Shastras, was sent out to Goapnr in 
his room. Narahari’ s younger brother, Bliaskar, is well known. Nara- 
liari, a king-like personage, reared up by the rain of ambrosial satisfac- 
tion, derived from the favour of benign knowledge, as it were a Shankar, J 
and thus becoming a Kalj)ataru|| to all the learned of his age. Fame, a 
bride, previous to her wedding with the Minister, presented the renown 
of all his enemies as the offering of Laliya (parched rice) to the sacred 
fire of his prowess : she sat on the marriage slab,§ then stepped upon 
the seven continents, and proceeded to the heavens, as if to visit and 
receive personally a blessing from VasUhtha’s wife Arimdhatl.^ The 
happy and wealthy iMiidhavaraj, the chief ofjgreat ministers, and the 
guide of spiritual worshipper'?, says : “ On Wednesday, during the time 
of the solar eclipse, when charitable deeds are highly meritorious, iuthc 
month of Vaishakha (April and May) of the Shalivan current year 
Prajiipati 13L‘h a. d. 131H, I assign, with the pouring of water into 
which gold h.\s been dropped, as a religious endowment, the village 

• Tho Iliiidii author who wrote a commentary on the Vedas and Avorks on the 
laws and institutes ofManu, on theology, a'^troiiomy, physic, and other subjects, 
which are extant, and held >ii groat estimation. 

t The Fnndit ass'-rts that a tribe* of Muhomcdaiis, w'ho Iiad cstaldisliod tlicm- 
selvos nt Goa, were so railed. The flesli-oating Turashkasixre mentioned in a plate 
found near Attok, assignrd to about the eighth ccJitiiry, iii tho collection published 
in Vol. VI. Rl. As, jfSoc. .toiirnal, Ihe word being translated “ Turks/' 

t Name of Maluideva, implying good-doer. ^ 

II A fabulous tree, n(.url.died by amlirosia, which yields whatever may be desired. 

^ Or tho crest of a mountain. 

^ A goddess of chastity. This metaphor is throughout founded on the practice 
of Vivahahoma, u ccrciuoiiy essential at all weddings. 
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Kuchchar, called also Mildhavapur, in the country of the same name, 
Kuchchar, in twenty-five allotments, to twenty-four Brahmans, who 
are well versed in the Vedas and Shastras. Their names and lineage are 
ns follows : Two of the allotments, the first and twenty-fifth, are given 
to Damodar Bhat, son of Anant Bhat, a descendant of Bharadwaj ; the 
latter is granted to him as supervisor over the other Brahmans. ‘2nd, 
to the grandson of Mahadeva Bhat, and the son of Anant Bhat, a 
descendant of Vasishtha. 3rd, to Wasudeva Bhat, son of Narasiuha 
Bhat, a descendant of Attreya. 4th, to Khan Bhat, son of Anant 
Bhat, a descendant of Bharadwiy. 5th, to Damodar Bhat, son of 
Wasudeva Bhat, a descendant of Attreya. Cth, to Mahddeva Bhat, 
son of Naram Bhat, a (fescendant of Attreya. 7th, to Waman Bhat, 
son of Mahadeva, a descendant of Jamadagni. 8th, to Rham Bhat, 
son of Damodar Bhat, a descendant of Attreya. 9th, to Kan Bhat, 
son of Anant Bhat, a descendant of Bharadwaj. 10th, to Paumnideva 
Bhat, son of Vithal Bhat, a descendant of Jamadagni Vatsa. 11th, 
to Anant Bhat, son of Mahadeva Bhat, a descendant of Kutsa. 12th, 
to Anant Bhat, son of Keshava Bhat, a descendant of Jamadagni. 
13th, to Jan Wan Bhat, son of Govind Bhat, a descendant of Attreya. 
14th, to Vishnu Bhat, son of Ramkrishna Bhat, a descendant of 
Jamadagni. 15th, to Hari Bhat, son of DWodar, a descendant of 
Attreya. 16th, to Govind Bhat, son of Mandeshi, a descendant of 
Kaushik. 17th, to Wasudeva Bhat, son of Vithal Bhat, a descendant 
of Jamadagni. 18th, to Paumnideva Bhat, son of Govind Bhat, a 
descendant of Kaushik. 1 9th, to Mahadeva Bhat, son of llari Bhat, 
a descendant of Jamadagni Vatsa. 20th, to Tan Bhat, son of Nard- 
yan Bhat, a descendant of Vasishtha.^ 21st, to Bhatam Bhat, son of 
Mahadeva Bhat, a descendant of Jamadagni Vatsa. 22nd, to Vithal 
Bhat, son of Ndmdeva Bhat, a descendant of BhWdwaj. 23rd, to 
Mahddeva Bhat, son of Wamdeva Bhat, a descendant of Bharadwaj. 
2 1th, to Keshava Bhat, son of Govind Bhat, a descendant of Vasishtha. 

The boundaries of the so-granted village Kuchchar, hence called 
Madhavapur, are as follows : Pat lies to the East of it ; a Banian tree 
and a stone, situate on the summit of the intervening hill, form the 
Eastern boundary line. IMhapan lies to the south ; a salt marsh, by 
the name of Paragati,* in the jungle, forms the Southern boundary-line, 
from which runs Westward the dam of a smaller marsh : near this is a 
ravinef on the breach of the sea ; the sea lies exactly to the West. 

* Now called Paragalwi. 

t Also ditch, pit, deep hole, chasm, 

15 
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Paraulya* lies to the North ; the Paiilot,t and the creek beneath it, that 
runs to the sea, form the Northern boundary line. The grant of this 
Tillage, with all its appendages, trees, water, treasure, if found, and 
everything thereon, is made by the consent of the king, his ministers, 
the chief men of the village, exempt from all sorts of taxation and 
oppression, to the above mentioned Brahmans, who may undisturb- 
edly enjoy it. To preserve what has been granted, a common duty 
incumbent on all kings, is like a bridge for their safety, over an ocean 
of sins. O you monarchs ! preserve this bridge at all times, is the 
constant prayer of your supplicant Bdmachandra. He who removes 
what is granted, either by himself or others, is doomed to pass sixty 
thousand years as a worm in hell. 

* Now called Parulo or Parole. 

t We have no good Euglibli word for this useful term, signifying tho line of any 
ridge or portion of land from which the water turns in opposite directions. 
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Transcript op Charter, dated Shaka 855, a. d. 933. 

[The aeteriek * denotes the end of each line in the j^tes,'] 

« E»r>r; Huf fa wifii gf^raw: 

m: I HTCT NjuiTW * ^ TipnrH sciaw^T I 

Hiftw wtriai^im iniTH • ^rainr 
fiiia'«ri(?npiT,^'ii!^T«Ka^i6a^^aiEaiTare • Itht^h; nn^fr 
«n Half aifkaprt • viaTwara 

flaiarH «art?tPJr«p^Ta^^ fa^fawia^ 1 airpraatH^: at 
atr • aiaaf^aaataitt^ • iwata:a<prfij^^KTWTa5!^ 

aifan^amarfltaT * a n aanaf' aaa: fa^a<^ alalafaaiapf a 
^ : a'jrfaaxfaaai afaafif • ^xrraraiat • sa^ t^w a^gaq’safafax:: 
aaflwif aaw saarra: aai^ • amaafaHH TrattaaTajaaiT y t 
faaaaiaiT faaaftxana# aafifa * tfiaa^t v aaxPaifca^^ 
^aaamaa^aaar^alaijftrai^^^^afHftiSan! i • atan^ 
fsraaHT aaaTH^^T w,aat^afa afaa: ai^ 

afa * aafaaiaatij phraiT^i: jraaraaafaaTanraafa^ aai 
^aatifaxTaT • hth^t * ia a >j«a«T aa atTaraf^l^inat^aii iwaai 
^asffinfafiiaHsftfwaTfifa • aaHTii^'ai^ia^*'faaafKa«a 
araaaTaanp(inaaiaiTfa^‘a»n:a fafWawt • a^af^i aatra 
aro^ aafira«a?aaTawai?saai:aifartiTaal*awfa * aftai 
Kfci aaaTa5(,a^ai ^^wam . aan aaa HTaraff annf^a * 

ataiaffir i ^^yiafirag agartgaiis iTata ^ ’ga a afiraaar 

16 
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^ * flTTJTT n arr^jT 5rmT3iT?r»i^' t w 

RTN^ gw Jitfgsr: II * w siJrg wrq 

^^NiSBT »f^«r ai^tfirai^ ?:T5iRrAtw: n 

^ ^TfHRW gar aTpRfNN ?C1RWT»9 T ^l! ^ 

RjfR^jftTaiTfiT II ^ns 

^gwr^TST W’^^Tgw^R: ENR^T wrBTWTJUfif^ * 
EtwiffsiTERmR fwwT^r: er«Tg?(RWT: a ^j? 

E^?fIEEIT ggWEWrfEfE* * RIT^TET Elfw^tTSIETET ^TETlflRt 
ETE^R: a ^TR-SI Efa fEEfREt Rf^fRET ^TE^ET^TET EEE : ^ * 
EEETf^fE! g^^ERTEfsfffETEJi: |«mwl^R^T«*g^ ERT ftlET R W’EIE 
jrtgEfET • EETEEETW«ngEEE^TEEf ilEEEIIE^ EED^Ni: E 
EEERTfR EiEEf ET * TlfE.* SJEEfEEiEEr EtIEEEE EEJ^T f^fESTEiR 
I E^fE fEfjREET EEK EfE EE * E ’8 eE ETEE REE : | EEf^ ^ElfE 
ET^ EET^ET WEEK:TE|gETE fEEftsiET a EEE fE E'ERnfEE E * T ^ 
ET WEEI EgEE a TfEEJE^ET fEEI TfEEEETEfE EEl ETEE a ET 
EEEECEEii • Et EEpffEEE/EEJinhfEE EERI EEREKlI pR^fE 
51 EE ElfE EEI ^TSTE BEE * E EEEtFe e 1 ei| ERWT EfEEWfEEl a 
EEfEfRE ETSIeFee EE JiET EEETEEEE • EfEIE^TSffE ETET«R 
fEf^' Elft fEE^EfE FeETE F^lfE F^EJI^ EEIwgEEIEE a E^T RTE 
RET * RTERt EEEI Feet eI^EET ^lES^REEEJETEtEli^tllT fE 

E WT SR E FeEi/eEITEI.- * g^IElftEg’E T^TEI ^EIEE^® ^T %EtTi^ E ET 
ET »|;E> 5ft»;TFsE EETWEgEEEET ETfstfESiFEETfE a * 

eFei'eV® EETEETTE^EEEEl'ETaiETllE'® ETEIE'EEEWj^^^fiT 
gmETEE E • ETBT RE^TW eFr 5IRW g^fEETETRE EERtIre^E rr 
RIERTRT^fT RI a EWE‘ Eg • REftlE EEEEEREE fRFEET,fE<E 
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t ^ ^ % . fn 

’TOTfgrr H^ 5 (T 1 IPW I f^t 

Krq * TniW! ’TTCTW I 

^flHXjfWHITI^ I • H*m Rg^ TOWIt^ H'«KTSrtf^T 
3 IT qT^T^m qt^wsr^ • qt wqrqiTfwqiT 

qKHTrr ^’•flqw q^q^wnre^: H«qf qq • q 

(uqTHqrTq.qTqjqfir fqqqqfir qraq® qqq^w ^rq ^Tjqttfw ■* 
q: ^qf^H qqt wqqqqqTqiHT^ .q^HH 

HTHT • fqq T qiiqqqLq ^ qqrfqqqq ^qrafq ^qronreTO^r q 
firqr^q * ht qfirfq’f ^ fqtqfqqqqnnqHTq*nfH n?tq** «t 

qqq qiT«T^t?Nq<qq * JCH^qqqqqqiqqfqqf swtifq q'qjBqnqf 
«» n qqqqTH fqsrq^qrtf^nq* * w qTqiq qm* Hiqit qxr 5^: ^'th 
qq^THQ^ qqmqiTT^'qTfqq^Tir « ^qq * qqqqq fqfqqfsratfiCT! 
iiiq qifsfqiniq qq’q’qttl ^THTqCWEqRTq * inq^f^TH H 
TOHtqqfq %iqqTq:HqgqT«T^J H * qTsqfq<u 4 iiqq: q^mH'qiq 
^Tqqrq qq^qiq qjqq: BTqTH HH qq^l * 

HfinPOqT ?pq^Tq sqiqHT qqrtS qq( qrqTHT: Tpafn: tr 

'\ 

% * the** qfigwq: q^^qTRiinqf qqfqwfj fqqfqqrqqrqTqrq; 
qqrq: * HrjpftqTqTqw q^ q^rqiafq^' %Tqiirq qqqqtftjq 
^ ^qq: q; • ^ni ^qiHT HjqiqqT qTqqfqqqrqm! qi^s 
qqTfqw siqiTiqq h • qqinqi fqqqif hththi' q 
qrq qfqiqqir^fii! qTRT • fqqqfqfq qqiy*^ ^^rqqqi qqfq i q ; 
qqpqfqqrqnftq^cq ("qw' • qtwqqqiHTHT^^f WwqqnirfqrT 
^qnqrqxqiql * qrqq^jq^T^qTfqqj qrfxS^q ^T^iqiqr** 
qwnt: g qftq^qqqmftqniffirqfw^qs iqn^qtrqi^ * nr^r 
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Vjm R B^TO ^ * WHI B <. B i< I M • SinfBW 

fintT"* WB i bt • BBBfrst BnwBfTfif Bimfw 

^ I fBTB^WiT #T * » wftJBirt ^^Tftras I WbIBU! R 

afnrB: fJTBT^ * 
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Transcript op Charter, dated Shaka 1313, a. d. 1391. 

[The Facsimile of this Plate was not obtained.] 

I I *i? 

^ s» 

59^ ?r‘^irT% «rT#riT?rfii^^ wlntfir o ^ 

^»TR^<iT(Pl5 ^^fiwrftpr.- wHtmf inm: 1 

^infirrur ^ nreWt 

Na^sf I a^ptraii fawmalaTar Twifa Traranfl 1 aart 

an^aarg aar aa^afaar aacaarrai! « a^ afiraatat^T^aai ^ 
aaar^sifa^jraT'arfta: g afa fa^a aiaarfaaaa 

aaia^taaTai! g ara w^aaTfaa: ^ aPcTf^lnaamsaa g awf^ 
a; aaaflaaar^aT ^aa^ a^ afaawa^ g arrarof^ a^^ata 
aaar aT|;taTaif^ ^laar arfi# f^^taafa aajTaafaafarfaa: g 
f^srauratafa^Pca^T aTsirfaTraTfa^fl ^ai^fa ^Tf%aTf«aaat^T 
^ aalasa g aarnrai araaiffaa^ aai^rtal aaia g aar'a 
aa.ajT a^ata^^aia^raaT! ^tis^iaaTasJa g arurtafaaraaaT! a#^l 
f^T faift^aar a^ g ^aifiiaf aTataamaiaf as^aasT awa 
iSaa g afafaaf aaa^aw^i^ia^Tajrr ^aa^s g aar^f^T 
a^aa^Rfaaf ^ auaTaifaaai aaf a; g afarsr^^ tflfaa^afa 
aftfSa^ aai'fafa 'iPcaaT ijafalaai^ g arai^ ^ftafaa aia^ 
aaaafkfaa g^artan*' I aTiaaTajaaifa ara^aa ar'aff^ara 
’fia*' anp^ifa^aa^ lar ai^rarnra** g faaiTitat aa?^ 
a a<a r a r ^ a f^afiaata a^ar aaaf^ ^oflafa sSt 

at g ^wr aaaipft aa^ aaialag ^af^ar ai^ia fa^'a ai 
aaati aTajiararaa g faiifawt aat^aft fa?S 

^tfiftaa:a^aaafa^iTt^taaajarfatt iitaaTwfaa f^tr 
aaaaa at ataia waft ^a?jt tuTaait i^ara^ aTarararTat 
^iHifa t ^“^lana yaatra aifar tlaaiar tttaa aafaaan^S aatarr 
tl a ^ ia a a ms »s^<Lf>> aa afat ^await art aiaaj^iftjft 
aalaaratt ataTsaaaait ^jarr taftaft ^ amarar a^aa a^ax 
- 17 
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mw^t HT^yraiitT^ 

^ W^THJT^-* ar^nnre ^ \ 3iT 

TO ^ «n-9t ^ iriTO 

^ NfclTltT HTTTT5I StITO ^ 

^THT^t^tTTHTO 8 3Tm«I 5 tTO 

^i?C^«rTO n ^ irn»^ • ^rrtira to^«TO 

»ftr^*»T < 5lfH^,S5 0 5H ^IH8IHTO 

^T « arrim iini^irqt • ^ihi^wt tTwiTO ^f?r^T « hk^tw 
5iTTO • ar^fNHr ^ JSTsrva^ wfwt^T <t wh^jt^sjj TO5ir«i^ ^ 

flf • \o ^RPTTO 

« 5^8r?WTO ^fftr^T ^ \ SITH^JT *11 JITTO ^T*f^r«^^ ^ 

3TTTO iiTTO^*, • jTTfN^Ha^^rsj^rT^sruTO^fH^T 
iiiTO^^ * tiHsirwr *nt f^wrero Nf?rr«iiT \« btt^*J)ii 
TO • ^THT^W ^ft«TO ffnt^T $lfiw JITTO » Hf% 
5rif*i^HTO JITTO JfT 

^WTO^ffiT^n ^'O tTF»wtiiT^^ ^TO 

5riH^jp!l TOJn^T^ ^85 » ^kIwe ^ JRT^’T ira^ 

^<C ilT^^ O HTTT^JurJra^^ TTUTHTO ^fjTr^ ^ o STHI^Jl^? 

RJ JrtTO^« • HTtTTSlJiTTO^V • 

HTH^^JUr g^fRargHTO RfjrfRIT HTT^rSljlTTO yf 

JH^T^RHTO^raiT RT^te JITTO • RI^^Har g*T «8TR*TTO ? 
fir^RTT S 8 JTTt^TSr RTTO • 3T*f»IIT^ ^ ^THT^THTO 
BfJRT^T RfsTRiT YmiT: ^f|8nJIH^^T*f1f ^ 

8IT^^ girTftl^TOT TI^TtafF^ iRlJnfRTOlf J f^Tft inZTITTO’Jl 

Jirt ttSh ftrrfw TOTup II ^fsjiR^ f^T^lajuTur ^to ^rr 
HTTOJHIt JIT^Wt HR^ R|R|T?r?ITl^ IlJIEf^ f^^^TTflTlJUTt 

WliniJ HHT?5j8T«lt B *Ur^JI^ II f^lFt TI^T 

W UTTO^ftr TO^TJ?V ^TT^^T I5T?1a[RW<1^ I T# ^ 
fci WtTNRKT TOt ^fTTWTTO^’E^TTI^ ^iaiTO'^T^T filT 
fjr%R TOi ^TTOT f^fi^fW ^NfN»(5r nr^nn! 
x:ir I ^THTJRT^ RIT% Wff ^ qT^iSl^T «RI^: TJ^T^ 

JiTw HTpriTi qTfilTO^^$T ^T JCT^Nf^n ^a[»it Tre^ ^^t^t ^ 
B T«1w*r ^TTOflPt^Nr *in?«fT9l!|. ft ^TOJ. 
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Art. V , — A Comparative Vocabulary of the Non-Sanscrit Voca- 
bles of the Vernacular Languages of India. By the Rev. J, 
Stbvknsox, D. D. 


Presented December 11th 1851. 


Part I. 

Philology and Ethnology are two branches of knowledge, which, 
though seemingly independent, arc yet intimately connected, and throw 
mutual light on one another. No sojourner in India can have paid 
any attention to the physiognomy of the higher and lower orders of 
natives without being struck with the remarkable difference that exists 
in the shape of the head, the build of the body, and the colour of the 
skin, between the higher and lower castes, into which the Hindu popu- 
lation is divided. The high forehead, the stout build, and the light 
copper colour of the Brahmans, and other castes allied to them, appear 
in strong contrast with the somewhat low and wide heads, slight 
make, and dark bronze of the low castes. Every one feels, on contem- 
plating these characteristic marks, that he has been brought in contact 
with two distinct races of the human family. It is usually found that 
difference of language characterizes difference of race, and therefore in 
the present instance we should expect a difference in the speech of 
these two classes of the inhabitants of India. In all nations, even 
where the higher and lower orders are of the same race, such differences 
do indeed exist, as in England ; and, on the other hand, where the races 
are totally distinct, as in the West Indies, the same language is 
usually spoken by both ; yet in the last mentioned instance there are 
usually to be found traces of the ancient tongue of the subject people, 
mingled with the newly-adopted language of their masters. It is thia 
ancient language of the subject race in India that we are endeavouring 
to trace through the different spoken dialects, by means of this Com* 
parative Vocabulary. 
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The spoken languages of all the nations of India Proper, including 
Ceylon and the adjacent islands, are mixtures in various proportions of 
the Sanscrit, the original language of the Brahmans, and another lan- 
guage of a different family, of which we find the most copious remains 
in the dialects of the hill tribes, and in the Canarese and Tamil lan- 
guages. There has indeed been introduced, in later times, a multitude 
of terms of Arabic and Persian origin by the Mahomedan conquerors 
of India, relating to government, law, and new phases of civilization, 
which now enter more or less into all the vernacular tongues. The 
interest of this part of the Indian languages to the philologist and 
ethnologist is not however so great as to induce us to enter upon it, 
nor docs it present any difficulties to any one moderately versed in 
Urdii. The same remark also applies in a great measure to the San- 
scrit element in the Indian languages. I was rather surprised at first, 
when examining the Bengali, Tamil, Malayalim, and Singhalese dic- 
tionaries, to find one half of them occupied with the explanation of the 
very same Sanscrit words wdth which I was already fiimiliar from meet- 
ing them in the Hindi, Marathi, Gujarathi, and other allied tongues. 
After collecting materials to some extent for a comparative list of San- 
scrit deiivations in the different vernaculars, I abandoned the work 
from the perception that in the almost perfect sameness of the adopted 
words there was nothing to compare, except a few terminations and 
euphonic changes, which ten words could illustrate as well as ten thou- 
sand. I found that as in the Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, French, and 
English, the Latin element common to all is derived from the Roman 
language in a peculiar stage of its development, so it was with the 
Indian vernaculars in reference to the Sanscrit. I may illustrate my 
meaning thus : the term for a water-spring is not derived in the Euro- 
pean vernacular tongues directly from fons^ but through the medimval 
foatanay a word now found in the Italian, giving rise to the French 
fontaincy and fountain; and in the same way certo’w comes 

from certuSy follo\ving with many other words a form which first in the 
decline of classic literature showed itself in proper names, as Domi- 
tianus from Domitius, and Justinianus from Justus, and then, from 
a fancied superiority of sound, was forced upon common substantives 
and adjectives. The Sanscrit of the Indian vernacular tongues also 
is the Sanscrit of a certain age — of an age when the language had 
been brought out of the simplicity and barbarism of the Vedic period 
nearly into the state that it exists in the classic literature of the 
Brahmans. What is most singular is that in the language of Ceylon 
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these words are the same as in the languages of continental India. In 
Ceylon the Sanscrit element undoubtedly owes its origin to the Pali 
introduced by the Buddhist priesthood ; nor is this Pali anything but a 
modified Sanscrit^ differing not more from the Brahmanical tongue than 
the present Romaic from classic Greek. According to the most accu- 
rate researches of Mr. Tumour, as corrected by himself, Buddhism was 
introduced into Ceylon about the commencement of our era. We have 
little reason to believe that with the exception of the Vedic hymns, 
any portion of the Brahmanical literature extends beyond that period, 
but on the contrary, that much of it was composed after the decline of 
Buddhism. However this may be, the Sanscrit language since the 
beginning of our era can have undergone no important variations. It 
ceased before that period generally to be a spoken language, and was 
thus removed from the influence of the usual sources of change. The 
encouragement given by the Buddhists to the vernacular tongues tend- 
ed to throw it a good deal into the shade, and left its cultivation to 
the more rigid ritualists. There is one change, however, which the 
Sanscrit has undergone, which we must notice, as it bears particularly 
on the subject we have in hand : it is the introduction into it of words 
from the vernacular languages of India. The question is, What words 
are Sanscrit ? — Is every word found in a Sanscrit book or dictionary 
radically Sanscrit ? This is a question of no easy solution. If on the 
one side we are obliged to take every word any Brahman has used in 
writing Sanscrit as belonging strictly to that tongue, then we must 
canonize as classical Latin all the Gallicisms and Germanisms of the 
writers of the middle ages. On the other hand, if we reject any portion, 
there is danger of our reasoning in a circle, and setting up our own 
fancies as the standard of truth. If we may reject what we like, and 
retain what we like, our conclusions become useless for any philologi- 
cal or ethnological purposes. 

It is then a principle of language that the same men do not invent 
numerous terms to express the same idea. Ask any one acquainted 
with Latin what word in that tongue stands for water^ he will without 
the least hesitation answer aqaa ; and if the corresponding Greek is 
demanded he will reply vbap ; if the Persian, (ah) ; if the Hindu- 
stani, qi'irt (pani) ; if Bengali, (jol) ; if Canarese, (niru) ; 
and so on in reference to other languages, giving only one word. True, 
in English we might use Jluid, or liquid^ instead of water, and aqueous 
fluid would be an exact counterpart expression ; but every one at a 
glance perceives that these are either epithets, or derivatives from ano- 
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ther language. Aqua vita, alcohol, spirits, barley bree, are all used 
to denote the same liquid, but one of these words is taken from the 
Latin, another from the Arabic, and a third from the Scotch, and 
there is but one pure English term among the four. It is thus we 
judge of the numerous words used in the Arabic and Sanscrit to express 
the same idea ; they are either mere epithets, or foreign or provincial 
words, adopted into the language. Tlie Brahmans scattered through 
all the diifcrent provinces of Hindostan must have learned the languages 
of the tribes to whom they acted the part of astrologers and spiritual 
guides, and no doubt adopted many of the words of the languages of 
the tribes among whom they resided, and introduced them into the 
sacred tongue. In accordance with these principles, then, we would, if 
asked what was the old and radical Sanscrit word for water, say it was 
(apaA). (Jala) is an old Indian word used as the chief 
provincial term in Bengal, Orissa, and Ceylon to this day, to denote the 
substance in question. (Nira) is Canarese, and pervades most of the 
languages of the South as well as that of the Todas, the primitive in- 
habitants of the Nilgherry Hills. (Udaka) means strictly only 
a liquid ; thus the author of the commentary on the Kalpa Sutra, in 
mentioning what things were most remarkable in their class, cites 
nectar as chief among liquids, Again from its 

derivation, may be rendered a fluid. Try in the same way to derive 
the three first mentioned words from any radical ideal : we are 

told comes from 3TTN. to obtain, from to hide or encompass, 
and from ifl, to obtain. The Brahmans ought to be ashamed of 
such absurdities. If the idea of water is to be derived from hiding or 
obtaining, we need no more stickle about the stories contained in the 
Purans. Such derivations and such transformations are equally proba- 
ble. These are primitive words, and cannot be derived from verbal 
roots; and all except the first must have been introduced into the 
language by provincial writers, and then adopted by lexicographers. 

In the present state of philological inquiries in India, however, I 
shall not be able to derive much advantage from the principle here laid 
down. Thoroughly convinced of its soundness as 1 am, if I were to 
make much use of it, it might seem as if it were introduced merely to 
serve a purpose. I shall not omit Sanscrit words that I decidedly 
think borrowed from the vernaculars, but the Sanscrit will also in these 
instances be given, and the reader left to form his own judgment. In 
reference to the Sanscrit portion of the vernacular languages of India, 
it is a singular fact that it is purer among the inhabitants of Malabar and 
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Mysore than among those of Bengal and Upper India. The reason of 
this can be easily given, though it be not at first obvious. In Upper 
India, Bengal, and Gujarath, nine-tenths of the language is a corrupt- 
ed Sanscrit. The Brahmans and higher classes there more easily fall 
into the prevailing pronunciation of Sanscrit words, whereas in the 
South the Sanscrit vocables, being rarely used by any except Brahmans 
or well-educated persons, 4;he primitive forms, though with the nota- 
ble exception of the dropping of the proper marks of the genders of 
nouns, have been more carefully preserved. We may notice also that 
the Beng^ili and Marathi are strongly inclined to the use of the long 
d (3fT) instead of the short (3T). They are the Doric dialects of India. 
The Singhalese has almbst as much Sanscrit as the Hindustani, more 
at least considerably than the Tamil and Caiiarese, confirming the tra- 
dition that derives the Buddhist colony from Orissa. These two last 
mentioned tongues retain most of what I deem the speech of the abori- 
ginal Indians. 

In reference to the order in which the following vocables are arranged, 
I have put the Canarese first, as containing the greatest number of 
words not Sanscrit, if I may judge from the dictionary which I have, 
viz. Garrett’s Abridgement of Reeves. For the Tamil words I use 
Bottler, for the Singhalese Clough, the Malayalim Bailey, the Bengali 
Ram Comal Sen, the Marathi Molesworth, the Gujarathi Nowrojee 
Furdoonjee, the Hindi Thompson and Taylor, the Tclinga Campbell, the 
Oriya Sutton, the Sindhi Stack. The last two and the Bengali are Eng- 
lish and Indian, the others have the words in the Indian tongue 
arranged alphabetically, as in Wilson’s Sanscrit dictionary, of which I 
use the second, and of the other works the first editions. For the 
harsh r of the Southern languages I use in Devanagari in English 
rr ; for the last letter in the word Tamil in Devanagari QTo?, in English 
gh. The Canarese, Telinga, and Marathi languages often require to 
be pronounced, not j, but g, or dg, and the Tamil and Malay alim have 
a peculiar w. There are rules for these, however, which those acquaint- 
ed with those languages know how to apply, and I have not thought it 
needful to mark these changes of sound. The pecuhar vowel of the 
Singhalese I have written wrw and ce. 

Before proceeding to the catalogue of aboriginal words we may exhi- 
bit a specimen of the transformations the Sanscrit undergoes when 
adopted into the vernacular tongues. Besides the forms here given, it 
is not unusual to meet with the pure Sanscrit word as well as the cor- 
ruption in some of the dialects. The pure word will be heard from 
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the? mouth of Brahmans, or be found written in the higher orders of 
compositions, while the corrupted form will be that used by the com- 
mon people. 

It is no uncommon thing, also, for the pure word to occur in certain 
senses, and the corrupted in certain others, thus enriching the language. 
For example is a word that applies in some of the vernaculars to 
religious, or irreligious acts, while its corruption, means any com- 
mon work or employment ; in the same way as rite, in English, is “the 
prescribed manner of conducting religious services,” while fashion and 
custom are used of things trivial and common. 



Corruptions of Sanscrit Words in the Vernacular Languages. 
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1, ts’ a 
^ I 
1^1 !r I 

I. <P a 
a? iF 1 


1 I s- I 


g' I ^ 


fl 1 1 


I I’ » I 


i H s 1 1 
Ull ll 


ri I 


fl' — iSL 

l I V 


i I If' I' 


^ s ^ 

tR ^ W 


I ^ , 

•g IF 3 


il 1 3 
i f 3 

^ 19 

1^1 


£ I » 


IP I & 3 

IF .a <C I w i 


I E 


I li 
I 11 


I ll 

18 
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A COMPARATIVE 


Of the Non-Sanscrit Primitives of the chief 


No. Canabbsb. 

Ta'mxl. 

Malaya'lim. 

Telinga. 

ij^ 

^ That, lUiid 

3T, ^ 

That, Illttd 

3TT 

d 

That, lllud 

W ^ 

& A 

That, Illiid 

raiRreftw* 

2/ AkatavikaU 
f Coniiised 
^ Involutus 

Agadu 

Deceit 

Fraus 

...f 

Akatavikatamu 
Topsy turvy 
Reversus 

3^ Akka 

1 An elder sister 
^ Soror major natu 

Akkai 

An elder sister 

Soror mqjor natu 


Akka 

An elder sister 

Soror major natu 

4/ Akkara, akkarti 
i Love 

V Amor 

Agadu 

The inside 

Pars interna 

Akatar 

The heart 

Mens 

v* 

Akku, akatika 

The breast, mercy 
Pectus, misencordia 

6/ Akku, dgu 
iTobe, to become 
^ Esse, fieri 

’afTirs 

A'gradu 

To be, to become 
Esse, fieri 

Akunnu 

To be, to become 
Esse, fieri 

Avu 

To become 

Fieri 

6/ A'kaiu 
i A cow 

VVacca 

Karravai 

A milch cow 

Vacca lactaria 

Karrappi kunnu 

To give milk 

Lac proebere 

Vojfe 

Kaiii 

The milk bush 
Euphorbia tirucalli 


No. 1.— The long and short vowels being frequently interchanged, the words will in 
this Vocubulary be usually found arranged according to the sound, without considering 
the length of the vowel, though care has been taken not to confound the two together in 
writing. Instead of in the Tamil, ^ only is written betore a consonant, but the 
consonant is doubled. To this list might be added the Scindian and Tibetan 
Bengdli^^ the Turkish Persian Slavonian on, Burmese ho; and from the hill 

tribes the Dhimal u, and Oaro on. In writing the Hindustdni and Mardthi in English char- 
acters, w is sometimes used as the substitute of when that suits the pronunciation much 
better. 

No. 2.— The Latin terms are not here or elsewhere always exact synonymes, but some- 
times farther explain the idea given partially In the English. The root here is probably 
the Canarese inteijection of surprise, akata. 

No. 3.— Thetanscrit means a mother. It is an uncommon word, and probably 

taken from the Mardthi which, especially when coupled with or the cor- 
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Vernacular Languages of India. 


Singhalese. 

Mara'thi'. 

Gujara'thi'. 

Hindi'. 



W 


Ar d 

Hd 

d 

W6 

That, lllud 

This, Iste 

This, Utud 

That, JUud 





Akatavikata 

Akatvikat 



Foolish pranks 

Disorderly 



Tripudia 

Indigesius* 







Akkii 

Aka 



An elder sister 

Elder sister 



Soror major natu 

0 soror major natu 







Aratuva 

A'wad 



Tlie heart 

Love 



Pars interna 

Desiderium 

A'va 

Show, power 

Pompa, vis 






S Rl^q 

Kalkumadva 

Kaiap 


KaMp 

A herd, a company 

A herd, a flock 


An assemblage 

Agmen 

Bourn, kQ. agmen 


Conventus 


niption of means any elderly female. The Toda of the Neilgherries ic oiena, and 
the Tulu of the Malabar Coast akke^ and the Tongusian, according to Klaproth, oH^ for an 
elder sister. Among the Assamese tribes the Bhotia is azhim^ the Changlo ano, the Garo 
obi, and the Keshari anobaL The Tamil is no doubt also connected \i’ith the Tibetan 
achhef and a truly aboriginal word. 

No, 4.— This word has many words allied to it in the Southern tongues, but I cannot 
trace it in the Northern family further than the Maratlii. 

No, 5,~The remark made on the last word is even more applicable to this. 

No. 6.— The Hindi word hero given is pure Sanscrit. The trace of connection with the 
Southern family commences in the Mardthi. The word in Hindi and Sanscrit applies to 
other kinds of collections, but never to those of cattle, where or a corruption of it, is 
generally used. It would seem, then, that the Mardthas have adopted(^d corrupted the 
Sanscrit word, giving it also a now sense, derived partly from the ancient Indian, and 
partly from the Brahmanical tongue. 
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No. Canarese. 

Ta'mil. 

Malaya'lim. 

Telinoa. 

7 ) Agachu 

1 To press down 
vCompriinero 

Kasanggu-grrad u 

To bo squeezed 
compremi 


Gachchupichchagu 
To be ilisordered 
Incoiiditum esse 

' «T3nr 

Agadu 

Fierce, untamed 
Ferox 

Agmjf 

A deceiver 
Fraudulentus 


Agadu 

An accusation 
Crimiuatio 

8/ Agala 
i Broad 
^ Latum 

Agalum 

Breadth 

Latitiido 

Akalamc 

Breadth 

Latitudo 

Again 

To burst asunder 
Riimpere 

A Again, agali 
* \ To dig, a trench 

arirsifij ; 

Agazhii, agil 

A fort trench 


nI 

Agadu 

A trench, a moat 

V Fodero, fossa 

Arcis fossa 


Fossa 

1 

o 

Atan 

Father 

Pater 

Ai'helihaii 

Father 

Pater 

Avva 

A grandmother 
A\ia 

, , J Anche 
\ A relay, the post 
/ Statio, veredorum 
>. statio 

Asaidal 

Motion, walking 
Ainbulatio 

Anchal 

Tile po^t 

Cursores publici 

Anche 

A relay, the post 
Statio, tabellurius 


N, B. The Hindi to be cramped or shrivelled upf to strut ^ &c. ; the Canarcse 

to contract, as the viuscles of the stmuach,from hunger, and all the allied 
words in tlie other languages, ai-e derived, it is conceived, from pulling, draidng, 

kc., and are therefore hero omitted. It is possible, indeed, that they may have had an 
independent origin in the ancient Indian vernacular tongue, but at any rate they are too 
closely allied in form and sense witli the Sanscrit to find a place in this Vocabulary. 

No. 8.— The Mardlhi 3^91^ I be derived from the Canarose word for 
broad. It is a very common woi*d, with a negative for by no means, and some have mis- 
taken this for the meaning of the simple word. The Tamil of this No. is marked as if it 
were Sanscrit, whether supposed to be derived from or from what other word I 

can only conjecture. There is no probability in such a derivation j isi cannot pass into 
No, 9. — The Mar&thi term hero forms a curious instance of the meeting of the two dia- 
lectic waves. as used for a bar, is a con-uption of the Sanscrit but as used 

for a mall pit, a meaning quite unknown to the Sanscrit, comes from tho Canarese 
to dig. But see further on this point in No. 22. 
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Singhalese. 

Mara'ihi^ 

Gujara'tiii'. 

Hindi'. 


Gachka, guch 

A jolt, tightly 
Concussio, strictim 

Gach 

Tightly 

Arct^ 

Gachpach 

Stuffed together 
Compressum 


Agadbagiid 

Jabber, trifles 
Garrulitas 

Agudbagad 

Trash, trifling 
Nugffi 

Agadbngacl 
.lubber, ti*ifles 

Nugm 







WoJ, 


Agala 

Agai 


A ditch, a trench 

The little pit at mar- 

.... , , f 


blcs, ke. 


Fossa 

Puteolus 



3 TT?TT 

3 TT 5 IT 


A'tu 

A^dza 

A'ja 

A paternal grandfather A grandfather 


Avus paternus 

Avus paternus 



N. B. Probably %. a skopj is a corriiptioTi of ; and 37^%, assessment 

071 landy is from Sans. 3Tg^?f , dry grain ; and many of the following words from Sans, 
pure^ whence also the Hindi good. 3^^ is a corruption of 3T8^, mouldy 

an axle-tree^ and has the same meaning, and probably, when used as a verb in the same 
sense, paying unjustly y st^ff^oring loss, kc. it is from the same word in the sense of a die 
for playing with at dice. The woi*d8 for types, printing, kc. in the Southeni tongues come 
chiefly fi-om 3^55, as in the Northern — they are probably derived from to pound, 

giving us 9Tq &c. 

No. 10 . — The Burmese 3f^ (atse), an ancestor of the seventh degree upwards, may 
here be added. 

No. 1 1 .— Probably the Sanscrit roots 3^^ and 3^3^ ^ , have received the sense of to go 
from the Tamil, the root, which is properly 3^3^ ^ . In the Tamil we have a large num- 
ber of derivative words from this root, but 1 have not found one ill the Sanscrit. The 
compilers of the Dhatu-manjari then, I feel confident, have in this instance, as in many 
others, given meanings to the roots which they have not in the pure Sanscrit. 
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0. Canaresk. 

Ta'mil. 

Malaya'liiu. 

Telinga 


■arsr ai^ 



2 ' Anchu 

Acham, anjul 

Aclicham 

Anchena 

i To fear 

Fear 

Fear 

An estimate 

* Timere 

Timor 

Metus 

Census 


3Tfe 



) Atakii, atatatb 

Ati 

Aleppa 

Atakavu 

® \ llinderance, obstacle 

Delay, hindorance 

Obstacle 

Prevention 

V Impedimentum 

Mora, impedimentum Impedimentum 

Obstructio 

c ^ 




4 / Adasattu 

Adanggala 

Atangkal , 

Ata 

1 A conjecture 

A coulract for work 

An estimate 

It is reported 

V Ariolaiio 

Pactio 

iEstimatio 

Aiunt 





r Vt!" 

Adang-krradu 

Atangngiinnii 

Adanggu 

** ''iTo abate, to be boiled 

To al)ate, to sink 

To be humbled, to 

To be depressed 

/ dry 

V Desiccari 

down 

Dimiuui, rosidere 

abate 

Depriini, reprimi 

Depriini 





[0 / Athavane 


AtayAlam 

Adiyulamu 

i Remembrance 


A sisii, a token 

Sign urn, nota 

A sign, a token 

' Kecoi'datio 


Signum, nota 





\ Adagu 

Adakam 

Alakkik-kunnu 

Ad dll 

L 7 .^ To be hidden 

Concealing, sepulture To cover, to conceal 

That which conceals, 

^Abdi, lateri 

Occultatio, sepultura Tegere, celare 

a cover 

Celator, togmen 





jAdayu, addu- 

Adai-grradu 

Atutta 


^®'\To have, bye- 

To have, to be near 
Plabere, propinquum 
esse 

Near, belonging to 


# Habere, sub- 

proximo, illi per linens 


No. 12.— But for the Telinga, which joins the form of the Southern family with the 
meaning of the Northern, which have derived the word from the Persian I should 

not have ventured to trace here any connection. Yet as is also used in Persian, 

the Tamil and Persian roots are to all intents the same, and the radical ideas of trying 
and fearing are not irreconcileable. 

No, 13.— The meaning in all the languages except the Singhalese isindentical. The 
word OP in this sense is to be found also in the Panjabi, Scindian, Uriya 

and Bengali languages. This root must be carefully distinguished from the Sanscrit root 
BT?:, to movOi surpass, &c., whence an upper room or attic, and some other words, 
which also enter into the vernacular languages, are derived. It is also to bo distinguished 
from the next No., the root of which is in the Telinga a verbal particle it is reported, 
and therefore I have, for the connection, brought forward the Canarese word out of its 
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Singhalese. 

Mara'thi'. 

Gujara'thi'. 

Hindi. 




Parsrarin 


Adzamas 

Azmaesh 

Aznmish 



Estimate, conjecture 

Trial 

Trial, proof 


iSstimatio 

Experimeutum 

Probatio 




’aT^qr, 

Attuva 

At, atak 

Atak, atakiiva 

Atak, atdkava 

A glutinous substance 

Obstruction, hinder- Oostructioii 
ance 

Stop, hinderance 

Aliquid glutinosum 

Impedimentum 

Impedimentum 

Cessatio, obstructio 






Atakai 

Atakalo 

Atakai 


Coiijectflre, guess 

Conjecture 

Conjecture, estimate 


Conjectatio 

Ariolatio 

Conjectatio 





Aduvenava 

Atne 



To deci'case 

To be dried up 




Diminui 

Desiccari 







Aday^lama 

Athavan 



A brand, a mark 

Remembrance 



Nota, sign urn 

Recordatio 







Adaya 

A^d 

A'<J 

A'd 

A prop, a stopper 

A well, shelter, cover, 
protection 

, Protection, shelter 

Shelter, concealment 

Adminiculum, ob- 
turamentum 

Puteus, munimen 

Munimen, refugium 

Asylum, abditum 


--In composition In comp. 


Aduttii 

Ad- 

A'd- 


Belonging to 

Bye-, spare 

Less 


Aliciii pertinens 

Sub-, extra 

Minor 



place. The Telinga word, however, is derived from , to speak, and in the Dhatu^ 
manjari we have the meaning to sound given to this root, though not one of the Sanscrit 
derivatives has any connection with sound. Here again I suspect the author to have had 
the vernaculars in his eye. 

No. 15.~Here the Hindi follows entirely the Sanscrit sense of the root, and 

means to he filled up, a sense also found in some of the other tongues occasionally. 

No. 17. — ^This is one of the instances that beautifully illustrate the necessity of studying 
the Southern languages to be able to see the derivation and full force of the words in the 
Northern. The same root appears also in the Panjdbi (adtald) shelter, which 

is also Hindi, the Scindian 3^7 (ad), and the Bengali (hdhla) in the same sense. 

No. 18.^The 37 *^ here, in some of the languages, corresponds to the of the Sans- 
crit, which in others has taken its place. 
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No. Canarese. Ta'mil. Malaya'lim. Tblinga. 







\ 

19 < 

1 Adavu 

Adagii 

Atamanam 

A(Mf 

; A deposit, a pawn 

A pawn, a pledge 

A pledge 

A deposit 

1 

f Piguus 

Pignus 

Pigntis 

Depositum 






20 

} Adalu 

Adi 

Ati 

Adalu 

1 To ti-omble, to fear 

A stroke, a blow 

A blow, a stripe 

Fear, terror 


LTreniere, pavere 

Ictus 

Ictus, plaga 

Timor, pavor 




arfe, 


2:^ 


Adi 

Ati 

Adiigu 

V A foot, the bottom 

The foot, foundation 

The foot, a footstep 

A foot, a footstep 


r * 

ePes, solum 

Pes, fundamentum 

Pos, vestigium 

Pes, vestigium 


r^i. 

s 




1 Adda 

At am, atanai 

Atukka 

Addamu 

22 

\ Anything in a cross Across 

1 direction 

A row, a layer 

Anything transverse 


^ Ecquid transversum 

Transversft 

Series 

Ecquid transversum 


No. 20.— The Hindi here is probably derived from the Sanscrit The South- 
ern influence then is confined to the change of ^ to 

No. 21. — This number also traces an nnL'ommon word in the Northern tongnes to its 
source in the Southern. The Bengali is the same as the Hindi, and the Scindian has 
iat spurring. 

No. 22.— This is a truly aboriginal root, which runs through most of the Indian Verna- 
culars. The Scindian has for transverse Bengdli (edo), the Uriya 

anr (ada;. 

N. B. lam not quite sure of the Malaydlim here, but as the Canarese 
( adda-chouka) oUong^ is probably from this root, I think it should be admitted. What if 
the Sanscrit (nrgala) a wooden bolt, of which no even plausible derivation can be 
given from Sanscrit roots, be a mere corruption of the Canarese (addakolu) 
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Singhalese. 

Mara^thi'. 

Gujara'thi'. 

HINDI^ 




^TTOT, 


Adat 

A'^at 

A(]hat 


Mercantile agency 

Agency, brokerage 

Agency, commission 


Negotiorum procura- 
tio 

Procuratio 

Procuratio 



WT, 



l^arkane 

Par 

Par 


To roar, to rave 

Pear, dread 

Fear 


Rugire, insanire 

Timor, pav&r 

Timor 





Acliya 

. 

Ed 

Edi, Ed 

E4i, Ell 

A foot, bottom 

A spurring with the The heel, spurring 

The heel, spurring 

Pes, solum 

Calce stimulare 

Calx, stimulatio 

Calx, calce stimulatio 





Harahava 

A'dava 

Ado 

Ai& 

Crosswise 

Transverse, adverse 

Cross, crooked 

Transverse, oblique 

Transverse 

Tiansversus, adversus Transversus, flexus 

Transversus, obliquus 


a cross-bar of a door, derived from should turn out that many ivords have 

been admitted into the Sanscrit which are derived from the vernacular languages of 
Southern India, it will account for the prevalence of words, apparently Sanscrit, used 
among classes of the population where Brahmanical influence has scarcely been felt. 
When wo remember, too, that Saukar Achdrya, the great champion of modem Hinduism, 
was born in the Canarese country, this supposition appears the less improbable. In the 
present instance the word in Canarese means that piece of wood which projects 
from the inner edge of the leaf of a door, fitting into a socket, and serving the purpose 
of hinges,^* Now, the radical idea of the word when used as a verb, as given in the 
dictionary, is that of falling down ; and the cross-bar in question is actually let fall down 
into its place insiderof a bent piece of wood, or iron, fixed in the door, projecting upwards, 
and retaining it in its place. 


19 
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Akt. VI.~2Vbte on the Rock-Inscriptions in the Island of 
Salsette. By the Rev. J. Stevenson, D.D. 


Presented December 1851. 


The Cave Commission having obtained, by way of experiment, 
from Mr. Wilson, Paris-plaster Castes of the Inscriptions found on the 
rocks at Salsette, four of which are in Pali and one in Sanscrit, I have 
been examining the Pali ones, and here give the following transcript 
in Bevanagari, and attempt at translation of two of them. They 
seem to contain nothing of peculiar interest, yet, when the whole of the 
Inscriptions on our rocks shall have been carefully examined, an interest 
may be reflected on those which seem at present wholly unimportant. 
For the sake, then, of future antiquarians, it is best to omit nothing, 
hut to endeavour to render all of them generally intelligible as far as 
possible. 

The first then is as follows* ; — 

Translating this into Sanscrit it will stand thus : 

A Tank, the charitable gift of him who, devoted to Intellect, has 
crossed over the Waters of Affliction. 

In this rendering I have translated all the words, but perhaps 
SamUeshaprasa^ta--*^ Beyoted to Intellect*’ is a proper name, and 
not an epithet. The word^^ is attended with much difliculty. A 
word very like it in the Junir Inscriptions, copied by Colonel Sykes, 
byPrinsep (Journal As. Soc. Bengal, Vol VI., p. 1044) is made 
word which he derives from a rare Sanscrit term water. Before 
I noticed this, however, I had arrived at the reading I have given, and 
on examining the inscription anew, I found that I could not change it. 
Almost in despair about what to make of this word, I turned up the 
Mardthee Dictionary, rather to be able to feel satisfied that I could 


For the Facsimile, see PI. V. No. 1. 



PinO- V! 


Hh' fsUtnd ej^ 


.yo-i, 

\Xj-^ 

^ A ^ ^ ‘X -sJ 1[‘ 

b tF. x:^ fi ^ VI, V 
^ tF' ^ 5 \J7 r 
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arrive at no satisfactory conclusion, than from any hope of finding a 
clue to a word I had never heard used, when I found both and 
Rt»T. It is the sense given to the latter, however, that of “ a recep- 
tacle for water,” which suits our context, and this, I have no doubt, 
is the meaning of the term here, as the Inscription is over a tank. 

In reference to the word ^ there is no doubt of the reading, but it 
is interchanged with in other Inscriptions, so that it may be taken 
here as “ compassion,” an attribute of the Buddhist religion, as it 
is also of the Jain, since no offering can be presented to a superior being 
that gives pain to any animal. The reason of such a designation is not 
very evident at present, but must have, been striking enough when the 
Brahmans, following the ritual of the Vedas, were in the frequent habit 
of offering horses, and other animals, even the sacred cow, to their 
gods. I am rather of opinion still, however, that here it w to be taken 
in the sense of as which means the same thing, is to this day 
often coupled with by the Marathas, in the way that is here. 
I think we shall find as we proceed in examining these Inscriptions that 
we must look more to the provincial dialects of the different localities 
than we are often inclined to do, and less to the Sanscrit. 

The second Inscription* is— 

In Sanscrit, 

The charitable gift of a Svastika Temple by Sfilasadata, son of 
Rohanimita, the goldsmith, whose eye is directed to prosperity. 

In this Inscription there is not much difficulty. The first word in 
the original, and last in the English, may be read so as to mean “ who 
is fated to prosperity,” for ^^5 means a forehead” in Sanscrit, but 
I prefer changing it into the more common word which the 

analogy of the languages does not forbid. Rohinimitra is a name of 
Chandra, the deified Moon. In the Concan it is customary to drop 
the short ^ in the middle of words, and so it happens in this word* 
The only difficult word is of which the reading can hardly be 
doubtful. I have taken it as synonymous with Svastika, a particular 
kind of temple. The figure Svastika, which immediately follows the 
Inscription, seems to indicate as much, although it is of frequent 
occurrence in Inscriptions, and much stress cannot be laid upon it. 

* Fop the Facsimile, see PI. V. No. 2. 
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The word Svastika itself implies rest and comfort of body and mind. 
in Mar&thi^ among other things, means a causeway, or pave(froad, 
made up a steep ascent.” I shall have to see, by a minute personal 
inspection, whether the Inscription is connected with a temple, or 
near such a road, before I decide finally between the two. 
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Art. VII . — Extracts from the Proceedings of the Society for the 
Year 1850-51. 

MEMBERS ELECTED. 

FROM 10th DECEMBER 1850 to 25tii NOVEMBER 1851. 

Lieut. Col. Blood. Captain M. Taylor. 

A. Eimington, Esq. J. N. Bose, Esq. 

Major Delhoste. 

PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 

Donors. 

Analyse der in Anquetil Duperron’s ueberset- 
zung enthaltenen Upanishad, (from Weber’s 

“Indische Studien”) Professor Weber. 

Bahlol (Munshi), Geographical Description of 
the Panjab, in Panjabi, translated from the 

Persian Sir II. M. Elliot, 

Beke (C. F.), Enquiry into M. Antoine D’Ab- K. C. B. 
badie’s Journey to Kaffa, to discover the 

Source of the Nile The Author. 

—Reasons for returning the Gold Medal of 
the Geographical Society of France, and for 
withdrawing from its Membership, in a 

letter to M. De la Roquette -■ 

Budhivardhak Hindu Sabha, in Guzerati.... Gungadass Kessen- 
Cassels (W. B.), Eidolon, or the Course of a dass. 

Soul, and other Poems C. Peel, Esq. 

Cassim (Meer Abdool), Hoodee-kat-ool Aulum 

(The Garden of the World) Seraj-ool-Moolk, 

Cassin (H.), Official, Desenptive, and Illus- 
trated Catalogue of the Grand Exhibition, 

Parts I. to IV The Author. 
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Chronological Tables, containing Corres- 
ponding Dates of the different Eras used in 

the Bombay Presidency 

Church Missionary Record, No. II., for 
1850, and Nos. II. V. VI. IX. X. for 

1851 

Circular Orders of the Sudder Dewanee 

Adawlut 

Dalzell (N. a.), Contributions to the Botany 
of Western India, contained in Hooker’s 
Journal of Botany and Kew Garden Mis- 
cellany, Nos. 13, 15, 16, and 18 to '32, in- 
clusive 

(P. M.), Monthly Statements of the Ex- 
ternal Commerce of the Presidency of Bom- 
bay, from December 1850 to August 1851. . 
Dictionnaire de L’Academie Fr4N9Aise, 

Rcvu, Corrige, et Augmente, 2 Vols. 

Dixon (Col.), Sketches of Mairwarra 

Dyer (G.), History of the University and Col- 
leges of Cambridge 

Govindji Narayn, Domestic Reform among the 
Hindus. Evils of Debt. Treatise on Cleanli- 
ness. In Marathi 

Grammar of the Panjabi Language 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern 
Asia, Nos. 9 to 12 of Vol. VI. for 1850, 

and Nos. 1 to 8 of Vol. V. 1851 

—Nos. 9 to 12 of Vol. IV. for 1850, and 

Nos. I to 4, 6 and 8 for 1851 

Khalid (U. F. M.), The Soorah, a Dictionary 
of Arabic Words explained in Persian .... 
Mackay (C. F.), Western World, or Travels 

in the United States in 1846-47 

Map of Cutchee and the North Western Fron- 
tier of Sindh, including the Murree and 

Boogtee Hills 

Map of Borneo 

McClelland (J.), Report of the Geological 
Survey of India for the Season of 1848-49, 


Donors. 


Govt, of Bombay* 


Rev. C. Isenberg. 
Govt, of Bombay* 


The Author. 


Hon’blc J. P. Wil- 
loughby. 

The Author. 
Ilon’bleJ. P. Wil- 
loughby. 


The Author. 

Sir H. M. Elliot, 

K. C. B. 

The Editors. 

Govt, of Bombay. 

J. S. Law, Esq. 

The Author. 

Hon’bleJ. P. Wil- 
loughby. 

Govt, of Bombay. 
The Author. 
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MocmuMMUDAN Law of Sale, according to the 
Hunefeea Code, translated by N. B. E. 

Baillie 

Maury (Lieut. M. T.), Wind and Current 

Charts 

Nowrozji Furdonji, Tareekh-i-Zurtoshtee, 
or Discussion on the Era of Zurtosht, or 

Zoroaster, the Prophet of the Parsees 

Observations made at the Magnetical and Me- 
teorological Observatory at Hobart Town, 
in Van Dieman’s Land, under the Superin- 
tendence of Lieut. Col. E. Sabyne 

Observations made at the Magnetical and 
Meteorological Observatory of Bombay, for 
the year 1847, under the Superintendence of 

C. W. Montriou, Commander I. N 

Perry (Sir E., Kt.), Letter to Lord Camp- 
bell, Lord Chief Justice of England, on Re- 
form in the Common Law, with a letter to 
the Government of India on the same sub- 
ject 

Prinsep (J.), Modification of the Sanskrit 
Alphabet, from 543 b. c. to 1200 a. d. 

Radicals of the Sanskrit Language 

Report of the Elphinstone Institution for the 

year 1850 

Report of the Civil Cases determined in the 
Court of Siidder Dewanee Adawlut for 1848- 
49, compiled by A. F. Bellasis, Esq., B.C.S. 

of the Bombay Engineers, for the Official 

Year 1848-49 

of the Board of Education, for the year 

1849, No. VIII 

of the Grant Medical College, Session 

Fifth, 1851 

of the Dekhan Vernacular Translation 

Society 

— of Crime and Police Administration of the 

Zillahs subject to the Bombay Presidency... 


Donors. 

Govt, of Bombay. 
The Author. 

The Author. 

Govt, of Bombay. 


The Author. 

Hon’ble J. P. Wil- 
loughby. 

The Principal. 

Govt, of Bombay. 


Dr. Morehead. 
The Society. 

Govt, of Bombay. 
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Donors. 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita, the Sacred Hymns of the 
BridimanSj together with the Commentary 
of Syanacharya, Vol. I., edited by Dr. Hon. the Court of 

Max Muller • • • Directors . 

Society, Royal Astronomical, Proceedings, No. 

8 of Vol. X. for June 1850; Nos. 1 and 2 
of Vol. XI. for 1850; Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 8 

Vol. XI. for 1851 The Society. 

■ Memoirs, Vol. XIX., for 1849- 

1850 

American Oriental, Journal of. No. *4, 

Vol. I 

Ceylon Branch of Royal Asiatic, Journal 

of, for November 1851 ■ — 

^Monthly Notices of, from Novem- 
ber 1849 to June 1850, Vol. X 

Natural Phenomena. Translated into 


Marathi by Govindji Narayn Dec. Vernac. Soc. 

Sykes (Lieut. Col.), Mortality and chief Diseases 
of the Troops under the Madras Govern- 
ment, European and Native, from the years 

1842 to 1846, inclusive The Author. 

Waenen (C. V.), Sententi Ali Ebn Ali Talehi 
Arabice et Latine, annotaticnibus illustravit. 

Vol. I. 4to Hon’ble J. P. Wil- 

AVeber (Dr. A.), Indische Studien, Beitragefur loughhy. 

die kundc des indischen Alterthums German Oriental 

Wight (W.), leones Plantarurn Indiae Oricn- Society, 
talis, or Figures of Indian Plants, Part I. 

Vol. V Govt, of Bombay. 

Wilson (Revd. Dr.), Idiomatical Exercises, il- 
lustrative of the Phraseology and Structure 

of the English and Marathi languages The Author. 

Zeitschrii't der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschalft. VierterBand. 1st III. and IV., 

Ileft 1850, and II. Heft of 1851 German Oriental 

Society. 
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TO THE MUSEUM. 

Antelope Cervicapra (male), skin of white variety. 
Bombyx Paphia, with eggs and cocoon, from 

Sawuiit Warree 

Birds’ Skins, from the Neilgherry Hills. Genera 

Temnurus, Dicrurus, and Oriolus 

Birds’ Skins, from the Forests of Cannanore. . . . 
Boats, Native Models of, in use on the River In- 
dus: No. 1, Jamptee; No. 2, Zoruck ; No. 
3, Doondee. Built* in the Flotilla-yard at 

Kotree 

Bones, Teeth, &c., with Matrix, from a Conglo- 
merate discovered by Dr. Wilson, about two 
miles from Gogha, on the road to Rajeote. . 
Bos Frontalis (male and female), skulls of .... 
Ccphelopoda, Gasteropoda, Conohifera, Echino- 
derma, Zoophyta, and Foraminifera, a collec- 
tion of fossil remains of, from Lower Scinde. 

(IJoin, Silver, (one,) called Shurree Lhuree 

Crystalline Sulphur, from the Island of Ormuz. . 
Encrustation, specimens of, which takes place 
between the tubes in the boilers of Steam- 

vessels plying in the Indian Ocean 

Eschara and Balanus, specimens of, taken from the 
keel of one of the Peninsular and Oriental 

Company’s Steamers 

Geological Specimens, collection of, from the 

Rocks of the South Concan 

Gypsum, from the Persian Gulf 

Ibex, Horns and Skull > of, killed near Kalilah 

Hill, in the vicinity of Bushire 

Images, Heathen, (four,) sculptured in Trap, 
from Bajalcote and Oogurgole, in the Pu- 
rutghur Talooka, and Purutkul, in the Hoo- 

goond Talooka 

Lion, Lioness, and Wild Ass, skulls of, from 

Kattyawar 

Limestone, black, and white Calc-spar, from Ras 

Massandam 

20 


Donors. 

Capt. G. G. Malet. 

Major LeG. Jacob. 

Capt. Montriou. 

J. S. Law, Esq. 

Govt, of Bombay. 

Rev. Dr. Wilson. 
Major LcG. Jacob. 

H. J. Carter, Esq. 
H. B. Frere, Esq. 
Lt. C. G. Constable. 

J. Ritchie, Esq. 

N. A. Dalzell, Esq. 
Capt. J. Estridge. 

Capt. Montriou. 

W. E. Frere, Esq. 
Capt. E. E. Malet. 
Lt. C.G. Constable. 
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Marble, white, from Kattyawar.. * 

Minerals, collection of, from the neighbourhood 

of Malligaum 

Otis Houbara, and Gallus Sonneratii, skins of... 
Pholadine Tubes, casts of, from the Sandstone 

near Kurrachee 

Shells, from a raised beach in the Island of 

Kishiin 

Trap from Salsette, and from the Tunnel of 

Sattara 

Zeolites and Cale-spar, from the Trap-rock df 
ilaboolaTank 


Donors. 
Capt. H. Aston. 

Lt. A. Aytoun. 
Major LeG. Jacob. 

Dr. Don. 

Lt. C.G. Constable. 
Capt. J. Estridge. 
G. Buist, Esq. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Communicated 

Bradley, (Dr. H.,) Rock-cut Caves of Aurung- by 

abad . — \\th August (a) General Fraser. 


Carter, (H. J., Esq.,) Geographical Description 
of certain parts of the South-east Coast of 
Arabia, to which is appended a short Essay 
on the Comparative Geography of ihe whole 

of this Coast. — 20^4 ilf arcA 1851. (b) The Author. 

-Memoir on the Geology of the South-east 

Coast of Arabia. — 9M October 1851. (c ). . — . 

Gibson, (Dr. A.,) Notice of a Hot Sulphureous 
Spring at the Lukkee Pass, and of a Saline 
Spring under the Fort of Kal-Droog, in the 
Mahim Talook^ with specimens of their 

waters respectively. — 22ndMay\^b\, fd). 

Jacob, (Major LeG.,) Facsimiles, 'with Interlinear 
Balbodh Transcripts, and English Transla- 
tions, of three Copper-plates, connected by a 
Ring and Seal (Buddh). The Plates* are ten 
and a half inches broad, and half an inch 
thick, and were obtained from a Jain in 
Kliarepatan, a Town on the river Yiziadurg. 

( a) Ta appear in the General Abstract of the . CJawe-teip^ple^ GommissioD. 

(b) Seelaat.No. of JKp. ^24. s^ (c) ThIejNp. p. 21. 

(d) Seethls Art. ProewU.Offic. Iiit. aiidSc* - . - 
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Communicated 

The Inscriptions are dated Shak 910, equi- by 

valent to a. d. 988. — March \%^\,(a). The Author. 
Stevenson, (Revd. J., D.D.,) Observations on 
the Grammatical Structure of the Vernacular 
Languages of India, No. 3, The Adjective. — 

2Qth February (b) — — 

■■ ——Ditto ditto No. 4, 

The Pronoun. — lAth August 1851. (c).,,. ■ 

Taylor, (Captain M.,) Further Information on 
the Kistvaens, Cromlechs, Cairns, &c., near 
Ferosabad, on the Bhima, also Sketches of 
the Groups at Rajan Koloor, Jewarjee, and 

Yemmee Good. — 20th March 1851. (d).. 

Twemlow, (Col.,) Notices on certain Ancient Caves 
and Structural Buildings near Aurunga< 
bad. — 20th March 1851. (ej Govt, of Bombay. 


PROCEEDINGS, OFFICIAL, LITERARY, AND SCIENTIFIC. 

The Government letter No. 106, in reply to the Society’s letter No. 
183, dated 14 th December last, respecting a further search for Cave- 
temples and monuments of antiquity, &c. in the territories under 
the Bombay Government, and the employment of an artist to illustrate 
those of Elephanta, authorises the Society to advertise in the Govera- 
ment Gazette the oiFer of rewards of from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100 for infor- 
mation respecting any set of Caves hitherto undescribed, the reward to 
he proportioned to the value and importance of the discovery ; also 
sanctions, at the request of the Society, rewards of Rs. 100 and Rs. 20 
respectively to the parties who brought to notice the Excavations of 
Kuda and Khondana, and those in the Garodi Hill. 

The proposition for reducing the Subscription of Subscribers from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 50 was then brought forward, and, after a lengthened 
discussion, lost, under Art. XVIII. of the Society’s Regulations, which 
requires a majority of two-thirds of the Members present to decide any 
question for which they may not provide. — 23rd January 1851. 

(a) To be inserted io next No. (b) See last No. p. 196. 

(e) This No. p. 16. (d) Returned at the Author’s request for additions. 

(eJ To appear in the General Abstract of the Cave-^temple Commission. 
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Some beautiful specimens of Calc-spar and Selenite were laid on the 
table, which had been obtained during the evcavation of a well in the 
centre of the Native town. These had been formed in the cavities of 
trap rock. They were sent for the inspection of the Society by Dr. 
Buist, accompanied by a letter, containing a section of the well from 
which they had been taken. Dr. Buist observes, that it would be a 
great help to obtaining a knowledge of the Geology of Bombay, and a 
great advantage to geological science generally, if the Government and 
the Board of Conservancy would call for geological sections of all ex- 
cavations and tunnelling executed under their orders. — 20th Fe- 
bruary 1851. 


With reference to Government letter No. 966, dated 6th instant, and 
its accompaniments, consisting of a copy of a letter from H. B. E. 
Frere, Esq., Commissioner in Scinde, and one also from Captain A. B. 
Rathborne, forwarding a metallic cup, with silver and copper coiits, 
dug up at Hyderabad, it was resolved that the whole should be deli- 
vered over to the Revd. Dr. Wilson, for examination. 

It was moved by the Hon’ble J. P. Willoughby, President of the So- 
ciety, and seconded by Major G. LeGrand Jacob, that a subscription 
be again opened for reprinting in England, in an 8vo. form, with the 
plates, on thin paper, the three volumes of the Transactions of the 
Society ; and that the Members of the Society be invited to enter their 
names as subscribers for one or two copies; these volumes, better known 
as the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay,” being out of 
print, and in much request. The motion was carried, and the Secre- 
tary requested to act accordingly. 

Dr. Wilson directed the attention of the Society to a critical edition 
of the whole of the Zend Writings, at present preparing by one of its 
Honorary Members, Professor N. L, Westergaard, of Copenhagen, 
who a few years ago had visited this country and Persia, for the express 
purpose of prosecuting Oriental research, and had gained the respect 
and affection of all who had an opportunity of making his acquaintance 
on that occasion. In forming his text, this learned gentleman, accord- 
ing to the prospectus issued by him, had secured the use of the Zend 
Manuscripts in the libraries of Copenhagen, Paris, London, and Ox- 
ford ; those belonging to MM. Burnouf and Wilson, and those acquir- 
ed by himself in his journeys in the East. His work is to appear in 
three volumes, of which the first is to contain the text of all the Zend 
writings ; the second, a comparative Grammar of the two dialects in 
which it has been ascertained they are composed, and a complete Con- 
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cordani;e of the Zendavesta ; and the third, a new translation in Eng- 
lish of the Zend text. Dr. Wilson added that he considered Mr. 
Westergaard’s researches in the Zend literature of the highest interest 
and importance. Mr. Westergaard^ on returning his manuscripts to 
him, had said, 1 hope that the shape of my types will meet with 
your approbation. They are cut according to the oldest existing ma- 
nuscripts. 1 have promised, in the French announcement, to give a 
Grammar of the two dialects of the Zend language. It is not difficult 
to distinguish between them, especially aided by the oldest manu- 
scripts, as the difference is very strong, and observed not only in the 
use of different words, or different forms of the same word, but even in 
the grammatical structure. As the Zend language must be referred to 
the Eastern parts of Iran, I hazard resting, among other facts, on the 
authority of Straled about the difference of the dialects of Bactriana 
and Sogdiana, to assign to our two dialects the names of Bactrian and 
Sogdian, in such a way that I should call with the name of Sogdian 
that dialect in which the greater part of the Yacshna is composed, as it 
is evidently more rude and unpolished than that of the other parts of 
the Zendavesta.” Of the differences in the dialects here referred to, Mr. 
Westergaard in his communication had furnished many examples. He 
had also submitted to Dr. Wilson his scheme for re-adjusting the Zend 
alphabet, founded on a comparison of it with the Sanskrit and Greek 
alphabets ; and had promised to notice in other letters (the substance 
of which Dr. W. would be happy to communicate to the Society) the 
general results of his researches. 

With reference to the communication made by Dr. Wilson in behalf 
of Professor Westergaard, it was moved by the lion’ble Mr. Willoughby, 
seconded by Major LeGrand Jacob, and unanimously resolved, that 
the Society subscribe for five copies of Mr. Westergaard’s forthcoming 
work, in token of the interest which they feel in his important researches, 
and their pleasing remembrance of his visit to India. 

The Revd. Dr. Stevenson, Vice-President, moved, on behalf of the 
Cave-temple Commission, “That the attention of the Society having 
often been drawn to the subject of the inscriptions engraved on the 
rocks and in the Caves of Western India, and more especially lately 
in a paper by our associate Sir Erskine Perry, the Government be 
applied to for the purpose of appointing an Agent to copy accurately 
and take impressions of all these inscriptions, under the superintendence 
of the Cave-temple Commission.” This proposition was adopted by 
the Meeting. 

A letter was read from Dr. Buist, containing a geological section of 
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a well sunk at Cochin, on the sea shore, under the directions of General 
Cullen. The excavations had been carried to the depth of 40 feet, and 
the strata passed through were successively, from above downwards, — 
1, ferruginous clay ; 2, a variety of laterite, or new red sandstone ? 
3, lithomargic clay ; 4, blue clay ; 5, lignite ; 6, sandy clay ; 
calcareous clay, or marl ; 8, compacti dolomite limestone, with 
organic remains. Dr. Buist considers this variety of laterite” not 
to be a part of the laterite formation, but to be a bed of red indurated 
sand, corresponding to the littoral concrete of Bombay ; and therefore 
that tHe lignite, copalite, &c. found next it, does not, as before 
supposed, lie under the laterite, but, probably, as General Cullen sug- 
gests, under “ new red sandstone ?” — 20M March 1851. 


A letter dated 17th March 1851 was read from Sir Henry Ellioi, 
Secretary to the Government of India, with the Governor General, 
forwarding copy of one in which the Most Noble the Governor General 
has been pleased to direct that Dr. Flemming should be instructed to 
furnish a series of specimens, illustrative of the mineral resources of the 
Punjab, to the Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Bombay. 

The Government letter No. 1520, dated 12th ultimo, forwards the 
following copy of one (No. 14 of 1851) from Captain Meadows 
Taylor, of the Nizam*s Service : — 

No. 14 of 1851. 

From Captain Commandant M. Taylor, 

On special duty, Shorapoor, 

To C. J. Erskine, Esq., 

Deputy Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Sir, — I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 9th ultimo, No. 136, together with the copy of Dr. Wilson’s Me- 
moir on the Cave-temples of Western India which accompanied it. 

2. I beg you to do me the favor to communicate the expression of 
my sincere thanks to the Right Hon’ble the Governor in Council, for 
his courtesy in transmitting to me this interesting memoir ; and I have 
only to regret that there are no Cave-temples in the district under my 
authority to afford me the opportunity of obeying his Lordship’s 
wishes. 

3. The most curious remains I have found iti this district are those 
which appear to be Druidical, or Scythic-Druidical, and which, whether 
as Cromlechs, Kistvaens, Cairns, or Barrows, have the closest resem- 
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blance to European Druidical remains. On this subject, I have recently 
written to Dr. Wilson an account of such discoveries as I have been 
able to make in the Shorapoor district, and included with them an 
account of some similar remains at a village in the Kanakagheree dis- 
tricts, near the Toombudra, which was visited at my request by a 
friend, the Revd. G. Keis, of the German Mission. 

4. It is known that these remains exist in large numbers on the 
Neilgherries, and in regard to which a valuable and interesting paper 
by Captain Congreve, of the Madras Artillery, appeared in the Madras 
Journal of Literature and Science,” No. 32, and they have also been 
noticed in some parts of Mysore. I have no knowledge of their ex- 
tending northwards further than the Bheema in this district ; but as 
they extend to the Toombudra to the South, it is desirable, perhaps, to 
endeavour to trace them further, and 1 would recommend that the 
Collectors of Dharwar, Belgaum, and Sholapoor, the Officers of the 
Revenue Survey, if any, in those districts, the Political Agent in the 
Southern Mahratta Country, and the Commissioner of Sattara, be re- 
quested to institute inquiries as to the existence of any similar remains 
in their several jurisdictions, and to examine their contents. 

5. I will not enter upon a detailed description of these remains, hav- 
ing so recently written to Dr. Wilson on the subject for the Asiatic 
Society, but it may be fitting to mention that 1 find them of four kinds — 

1st, Cromlechs , — Erections consisting of three large slabs of stone 
set edgeways in the earth, with one large slab as a covering : one side, 
usually the South, is open. These erections vary much in size ; the 
largest slabs 1 have seen are about 12 feet long, 8 to 10 feet broad, 
and 1^ thick. They do not contain any remains. 

2nd, KistvaenSi or closed Cromlechs , — These are similar to the 
others, only that all four sides are closed ; and usually in the South slab, 
about the middle, is a round hole, from 6 to 9 inches in diameter. 
These contain earthen vessels filled with earth, calcined human bones 
and ashes, mixed with charcoal. 

3rd, Cairns . — Circles of stones, double and single, surrounding 
small tumuli,: when opened to a depth of 8 to 12 or 14 feet, stone chests, 
composed of slabs of stones, are found, containing skeletons, accom- 
panied by remains of spear-heads, and other weapons, earthen vessels, 
&c. In others, larger vessels, containing human bones and ashes, with 
charcoal, similar tp the kistvaens, and no stone chests. 

4th, Barrou’St^These are larger than cairns, and xonsist usually 
of several cairns^ or one large one, surrounded by others, as at Shapoor. 
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6. The vessels in these cairns &c. are all of the same character, — 
strong earthenware, with a bright red glaze ; some have a black glaz- 
ing also, some are half red and half black. It is worthy of remark 
that vessels of the same colour are found in these remains in Europe, 
and on the Neilgherries. 

7. I have written privately on this. subject to Bellary, and to a 
friend in the Mysore Commission, whose district adjoins Bellary, and 
shall hereafter do myself the pleasure to communicate any discoveries 
which may be made. 

8. As the subject is of considerable antiquarian interest, in conse- 
quence of the coincidence of these remains and, those of Europe, I trust 
I may be excused for directing such particular ‘attention to them ; but 
it is very desirable that they should be traced as far as possible, with a 
view to define the boundaries of the expeditions in India of this pro- 
bably xiomadic tribe. 

9. It would also be curious to trace whether any of these remains 
exist in Cutch, Guzerat, or Khandcish, as well as in the Northern part 
of the Bekhan. Notice might also be given of the subject in Scinde, 
and if remains exist there, they might possibly be traced onwards, though 
this is a mere hypothesis. 

10. The only other objects of antiquity in the Shorapoor district 
are the inscriptions in old Caiiarese which exist at Sirwal, Yeoor, Kem- 
bhavee, and other places where ancient Singum temples exist. I have 
understood that these have already been included in the collections of 
Mr. Walter Elliott, of Madras, and I have referred to him for informa- 
tion : should they have escaped him, I shall do myself the honor of 
transmitting them to the Society. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Meadows Taylor, Captain, 

On special duty, Shorapoor. 

Shorapoor BistnetSy Camp Jourghee, 

27th February 1 8.5 1 . 

The Secretary stated that a subscription list had been opened, 
according to the request of the Society, for reprinting the “ Transac- 
tions of the Literary Society of Bombay” in an 8vo. form, which Messrs. 
Longman and Co. had agreed to do if one hundred subscribers at Rs. 
20 each could be obtained, and that sixty-four copies had already been 
subscribed for. The Society then requested that non-resident Mem-* 
bers should also be invited to subscribe, and the community generally. 

Major LeGrand Jacob moved for discussion at the next Meeting, 
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—“That measures be taken by the Society for the recovery, it 
possible, of the Inscriptions alleged to have been removed from the 
Temples of the Sun and of Somnath, in the Guzerat Peninsula, by 
communication to the parent Society, by notice in the papers, and in 
.other suitable modes.” Major Jacob stated that as the local tradition 
was prevalent that the slabs containing the Sais Inscriptions were taken 
from the temple by gentlemen, they might probably be now deposited 
in some public or private Museum, and every year that passes without 
endeavouring to regain them only adds to the risk of again connecting 
them with the history of the country. — 2\tK April 1851. 


The following letter from the Hon’ble J. P. Willoughby, Esq., 
late President of the Society^ tendering his resignation, was read 
“To H. J. Carter, Esq., Secy. B. B. R. A. S. 

“ Sir, — In consequence of my approaching return to Europe, I beg 
that you will do me the favor of intimating to the Society my resigna- 
tion of the office of President, and at the same time express to the 
Society the deep^nd warm interest I shall always feel in its prosperity, 
and in the success of its endeavours for the advancement of literature 
and science in India. 

“ I have the honor to be, &c. 

** Bombay J 2oth April (Signed) “J. P. Willoughby. 

The Revd. Dr. Wilson, Honorary President of the Society, se- 
conded by W. E. Frere, Esq., then proposed the following Resolu- 
tion : — 

“ That the Society, on accepting the resignation of its President, the 
Hon’ble J. P. Willoughby, Esq., beg to express to him their best 
thanks for the ability and courtesy with which he has uniformly dis- 
charged the duties of the chair ; the valuable assistance he has so 
frequently rendered the Society ; and the great interest which, during 
many years, he has taken in its various proceedings.” 

This resolution was carried unanimously, and the Secretary requested 
to communicate the same to Mr. Willoughby by the following mail. 

The letters Nos. 1808 and 1830 of 1851, from J. G. Lumsden, Esq., 
Secretary to Government, General Department, — the former sanction- 
ing the employment of Mr. Fallon, Portrait Painter, &c. for twelve 
months, to illustrate the Caves of Elephants, and the latter requesting 
the Society to propose some one to copy and take impressions of the 
Cave-temple and other ancient Inscriptions throughout the Presidency, 
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having been acted upon by the Cave-temple Commission, the Secretary 
stated that Mr. Fallon had already been engaged a month at Elephaiita 
ill the way mentioned, and that a party had been proposed by the Com- 
mission to Government for cojiying the Inscriptions, &c. 

Letter No, 1832 of 1851, from J. G. Lumsden, Esq., forwards copy of 
a letter No. 4, idem, from Captain Kittoe, (Architect, Benares College, 
and Archseological Engineer, Bengal,) to the address of Government, in 
reply to one received from the latter with a copy of Dr. Wilson’s “ Me- 
moir” on the Cave-temples, &c. ; also a printed copy of some articles 
written by Captain Kittoo on the Caves of Gya, and other Antiquities 
of tlie province of Behar ; together with an Address to the President 
and Members of the Bombay Branch of the* Royal Asiatic Society, 
from Captain Kittoe, respecting the necessity for all engjiged in archeo- 
logical research to communicate regularly with each other, and to 
interchange copies of Inscriptions as well as drawings, particularly of 
Idols and of architectural features, as well as notes on the same. 

The address, after having been read to the Society, was directed to 
be handed over to the Cave- temple Commission ; and a copy of each 
No. of the Society’s Journal, as it is published, to be forwarded to 
Captain Kittoe, that he might be informed of what the Society is 
doing in this respect. 

The Secretary having stated, with reference to reprinting the three vo- 
lumes of the Literary Society’s Transactions, that there were subscribers 
for 65 copies, was requested to invite the non-resident JMembers to join 
in the subscription, and the community generally ; — 100 subscribers 
at Rs. 20 each being required to make up the cost of the reprint. 

A letter was read from Mr. Fallon, dated Elephanta, 19th ultimo, 
calling the Society’s attention to the flooding of a part of the Caves 
which will follow the late removal of earth from the Eastern side, 
and which will render the Caves most unhealthy during the fair season ; 
also suggesting that it might be easily avoided by cutting a trench from 
the part where the water will collect to the declivity of the rock. 

The Secretary was requested to forward a copy of Mr. Fallon’s letter 
to Government, stating the desirableness that these Caves, already 
so notoriously malarious, should be rendered as healthy as possible, 
not only for the sake of enabling Mr. Fallon to complete his 
illustrations of them, but for the sake also of people who may^hereafler 
visit them as a matter of curiosity. 

The following alterations in the Society’s Rules, proposed by Captain 
French, seconded by Captain H. Barr, were submitted for discussion at 
the next meeting s — 
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§ 

1st. That in lieu of the words “ One hundred Rupees” and “ Thirty 
Rupees” in Article XXL of the Rules, "Rs. .50 and 12” be in- 
serted, as the Annual Subscription of resident and non-resident Members 
respectively in future. 

2nd. That the above shall not affect the present Members of the 
Society in the current year, but be applicable solely to the new Mem- 
bers, and all Members for the year 1852. 

3rd. That in consideration of the present wants of the Society, and 
the anticipated increase to its Members, should the first proposition be 
carried, an Assistant Secretary, on a salary of 100 Rs. per mensem, 
be sanctioned, he however always being an Ordinary Member of the 
Society. * 

T)r. Gibson’s communication (p. 1 10) was then read. The hot springs 
at the Lukkee Pass, in Scinde, are stated to issue from limestone: 
they are sulphureous, and the degree of their temperature varies. 

That at Kal-Droog, in the Northern Concan, flows from the trap ; its 
temperature is 130°, and taste strongly saline. With the exception of 
this one, Dr. Gibson has not met with any springs from Kandeish and 
Surat southward to Rajpoor, impregnated with saline matter ; but has 
beard of one in the vicinity of the last mentioned, viz., at Vehlolee, ^ear 
Dysar, in the Bassein talook, which he recommends visiting. The 
Vaziriabhoy spring is not saline. He also alludes to the intermittent 
cold springs “ at Rajapoor, in the Southern Concan; and to a hot spring 
at Rajapoor, in the low valley w^hich encloses the river ; the former are 
situated on the slope of an adjacent hill, and are stated to be only active 
during part of the year ; they are also said to burst out from May to 
July, and to continue running from three to four months. — 22nd 
May 1851. 


Election of President. 

The Ilon’ble Sir Erskine Perry, Knight, Chief Justice of Bombay, 
having been proposed by the Revd. Dr. Wilson, Honorary President, 
seconded by Roderick Mackenzie, Esq., was unanimously chosen to fill 
the vacant office of President, caused by the departure to Europe of 
the Hon’ble J. P. Willoughby, Esq. 

It was resolved that a deputation, consisting cf the Revd. Dr. 
Wilson, Professor Harkness, and the Secretary, should wait upon Sir 
Erskine Perry, to request his Lordship to do the Society the honor to 
accept its Presidentship. — \2th June 1851. 
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The Hon’ble Sir Er 3 kine Perry, having accepted the office of Pre- 
sident, expressed his thanks to the Society for his election. 

Captain French brought forward his propositions for reducing the 
Subscriptions of resident and non-resident Members, recorded in the 
Minutes of last Meeting, which were not carried, 19 having voted for, 
and 23 against them. 

Professor Harkness, seconded by Captain Estridge, proposed, for 
consideration at the next meeting, — **That no question once disposed 
of by a vote shall Ije again brought forward for discussion within 
twelve months.” — \lth July 1851. 


Professor Harkness brought forward his motion, recorded in the Mi- 
nutes of the last Meeting, and A. Malet, Esq., seconded by the Rev. 
Dr. Wilson, Honorary President, moved as an amendment — 

“ That no alteration in the Rules of the Society be made, except at an 
Anniversary Meeting, or at a Special Meeting, by a majority of the re- 
sident Members.” 

J^rofessor Harkness then withdrew his motion in favor of the amend- 
ment, which, having been put to the Society, was carried by nearly all 
present. 

A. Malet, Esq., moved for consideration at the Anniversary 
Meeting : — 

“ That Subscribers be admitted under direction of the Committee of 
Management at Rs. 24 per atmurn, paid half-yearly in advance, which 
shall entitle them to read in the Society’s Library, and to take out one 
work at a time, but not to have works circulated to them. 

** Should the work consist of more than three volumes, or should a 
larger number of books be required by the Subscriber, the Committee 
of Management to have the discretionary power of complying with 
their request.” 

Captain French intimated his intention to move at the next meet- 
ing— 

“ That a printed Catalogue of the works added to the library, with 
the cost of each, (if purchased,) since the last Annual Meeting, be 
yearly laid on the table, and a copy sent to every Member, resident and 
non-resident.” 

On the application of Dr. Wilson, the Society agreed to present to 
the University of Leipzig, through Dr. Grant, who lately visited Bom- 
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bay, one of the remaining copies of the lithographed edition of the 
Vendidad and Liturgical works of the Parsis, with the GujarSti trans- 
lation of Framjee Aspandiarji. The learned establishment at this place. 
Dr. W. stated, had been overlooked, when copies of these works were 
formerly sent to Europe ; and it is entitled to the courtesy of a presen- 
tation copy, not only from its own importance, but from the research 
of its present Sanskrit Professor Brockliaus, who has lately published 
an edition of the Vendidad, &c. in the Roman character, with a valua- 
ble index, illustrative of the present state of the^hilological investiga- 
tion of the Zend language. 

Dr. Wilson also stated that an opportunity having offered itself of 
directly forwarding a coThplete copy of the Society’s Journal to the So- 
ciety of German Orientalists, it had been embraced. The Society ap- 
proved of what had been done in this matter, as it regularly receives 
the Zeitschrift of the German Society on its publication, and directed 
its own Journal to be regularly forwarded in exchange in future. 

The Secretary stated, with reference to the subscription list for re- 
printing the three volumes of the Transactions of the Literary So- 
ciety of Bombay,” that 77 copies had been subscribed for, and request- 
ed that the reprint might now be ordered in octavo, &c. &c. as propos- 
ed by the Hon’ble J, P. Willoughby, Esq., at the Society’s Meeting 
held on the 20th March last. 

With reference to the letter from Government, No. 3261 of 18.51, 
forwarding a number of lithographed copies of Captain Taylor’s letter, 
bearing date 27th February last, on the remains of Cairns, Cromlechs, 
and Kistvaens, in the Shorapoor Districts, and the desirableness of as- 
certaining if similar remains were to be found in other parts of this Pre- 
sidency, it was resolved that copies should be handed over to the Cave- 
temple Committee, for distribution in such a manner as would render 
Captain Taylor’s object most likely to be attained. 

Dr. Bradley’s paper (p. 140) on Rock-cut Caves of Aurungabad 
was also handed over to the Cave-temple Committee, for* their forth- 
coming report . — lAth August^ 1851. 


The Hon’ble the President, seconded by Captain French, proposed 
the following resolution, viz : — That as no division took place on Mr. 
Malet’s motion, which was carried at the last Meeting, there is no 
evidence on the Minutes to show that it was decided by two-thirds of 
the Members then present, and therefore the resolution adopting the 
motion is void under Art. XVIII. of the Societ 3 r*s Regulations.’* 
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The Revd. Dr. Wilson, Honorary President, seconded by Captain 
Forbes, then moved as an amendment ; — “ That it is competent to this 
Meeting to declare that the majority in favor of Mr. Malet’s motion, 
which was carried at the last Meeting, consisted of two-thirds of the 
Members then present.” 

The amendment was submitted, and lost by a small minority, and the 
original motion carried by the casting vote of the President, six having 
voted for, and six against it. 

The Ilon’ble the||President, seconded by Captain Forbes, in- 
timated his intention to move at the next Meeting, — ” That it be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee to consider whether any change can be 
made without injury to the Society in reducing the Annual Subscrip- 
tion, in order to make it more accessible to scholars, and to promote 
the further investigation of Oriental Arts and Sciences.” 

It was also proposed by the Hon’ble the President, seconded by the 
Revd. Dr. Wilson, “ That a Special Committee, composed of the Revd. 
Dr. Stevenson, Captain French, H. Conybeare, Esq., and the Secre- 
tary, be appointed, to report on the present state of the Society’s Mu- 
seum, and the arrangements that might be made for extending its uti> 
lity.” Agreed to. 

Proposed by the Revd. Dr. Wilson, seconded by Dr. Don,—" Tliat 
Dr. Leith, Professor Ilarkness, and the Secretary, be appointed to 
receive the hooks ordered for the Malcolmson Testimonial, and to carry 
into effect the remaining part of the Society’s resolution respecting 
them.” Agreed to. 

The letter from Dr. Buist having been read, forwarding copy of one 
dated 10th March 1851, from M. F. Maury, Esq., intimating that a 
box had been sent to Smith, Elder and Co., containing, among other 
things, the following presents to the Bombay Asiatic Society from the 
National Observatory at Washington, viz. — 1 vol. Astronomical Obser- 
vations, and a complete set of Charts, as far as published, the Secretary 
was requested to acknowledge the intimation, with the Society’s best 
thanks, and to present a complete set of the Society’s Journal in return 
to the National Observatory of Washington, taking advantage of Dr. 
Buist’s kind offer to forward the parcel free of charge. 

The letter from Captain Eckford, submitting a plan for the illustra- 
tion of the monuments of antiquity in Western India, in accordance 
with the views of the Hon’ble the Court of Directors, was handed over 
for the consideration of the Cave-temple Committee. 

Dr. Wilson, referring to a letter addressed to him by Assistant 
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Surgeon F. Broughton, dated Kolapore, the 25th ultimo, mentioned 
that several ancient excavations and temples had lately been discovered 
by that gentleman, which would be duly brought to notice in the next 
Memoir of the Cave Commission . — llth September 1851. 


Dr. Wilson read an extract of a letter to his address from Professor 
Westergaard, of Copenhagen, dated the 21st July last, thanking the 
Society for its subscription to his critical edition ^f the Zend writings . 
intimating his publication of an edition of the Pehlivi Bundehesh, and 
his presentation to the Society of a copy ; and expressing his opinion, 
founded on a critical examination of the so-called Pehlivi writings, that 
they are not in any Sasanian language, but merely in a dialect (pro- 
bably the Kirmanian) of the modern Persian, disguised by the use of 
an imperfect alphabet, often now mis-rcad by the Parsis, the Shemitic 
words introduced into it being merely corrupted Arabic. Dr. Wilson, 
after illustrating Mr. Westergaard’s theory of the Pehlivi by a few 
examples, expressed his entire concurrence in it, and stated that it 
accorded with suspicions which he had now for some time entertained. 

The Government letter No. 3837, forwarding a copy of one from 
II. B. E. Frere, Esq., to the Government, with a communication 
respecting the remains of Cromlechs, Cairns, Barrows, &c. in Scinde, 
by Captain Preedy, Collector of Kurrachee, was handed over to the 
Cave-temple Committee. 

In accordance with the request of the Society at last Meeting, the 
Committee then appointed to look into the state of the Museum, &c. 
had assembled, but had not been able to procure all the estimates 
necessary to accompany their report, of which that part alone was com- 
plete which had reference to alterations necessary to protect the present 
specimens from being destroyed by the dust. This having been read, 
the Society sanctioned the disbursement necessary to defray the expense 
of these alterations. 

Captain French’s motion respecting the printing of a list of the 
works annually purchased by the Society, recorded in the Minutes of 
the Meeting before last, was unanimously carried. 

The Hon’ble the President’s motion, proposed at the last Meeting, 
respecting the reduction of the annual Subscription, was also carried, 
with the exception of the words “ the Committee” being substituted for 
** a Select Committee,” 14 having voted for, and 4 against this amend- 
ment. 
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A. Malet, Esq., C. S., then moved the following Resolutions: — 

1st. “That at a Meeting of the Society the perusal by^ the Secre- 
tary of the Proceedings of the previous Meeting is solely fSr the pur- 
pose of verifying the correctness of the Secretary’s record.” This was 
unanimously carried. 

2nd. “ That it is not competent to a Meeting to decide on the 
validity of the Proceedings of a former Meeting, in the absence of the 
notice of intended discussion required by Art. XVIII. of the Rules.” 

To this Dr. Stevenson, Vice-President, seconded by Captain French, 
moved as an amendment — “ That this question be referred for the opinion 
of the Committee of Management.” The amendment was carried, 12 
having voted for and 4 against it. * 

3rd. “ That the Resolution of the last Meeting, by which, without 
the notice of discussion required by Art. XVIII. of the Rules, a Re- 
solution of the previous Meeting was annulled, be rescinded.” 

To this also Dr. Stevenson, seconded by Captain French, proposed 
the foregoing amendment. 

Tlie Revd. Dr. Wilson then moved, “That in addition the Committee 
ho further requested to ascertain and report upon the facts connected 
with the voting for the resolution referred to in the latter part of Mr. 
Malct’s third motion.” This was submitted to the Meeting, and lost, 
6 having voted for, and 9 against it. 

Dr. Stevenson’s amendment in its original state was then put and 
carried unanimously . — October 18.51. 


Government letter No. 4049 of 1851, forwarding a copy of further 
communications from the Commissioner of Scindc, descriptive of certain 
ancient remains in that province, was handed over to the Cave-temple 
Commission. 

With reference to Government letter No. 4004, offering to place the 
returns of the last Census at the disposal of the Society, the Secretary 
was requested to acknowledge the same with the Society’s best thanks, 
and to state that they will be very acceptable ; for, although not deem- 
ed trustworthy, as stated by the Government, they might prove useful 
in pointing out the practical difficulties with which Captain Baynes had 
to contend, and which led to their incorrectness, and thereby perhaps 
suggest some more effectual method of taking the Census of Bombay 
on a future occasion. 

The report of the Committee of Management was read, respecting the 
possibility of reducing the Society’s Subscription, &c. without injury to 
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the Society. The Committee had gone deeply into the subject, and 
considered that it was impossible. There would be a great annual 
deficit withihe reduced Subscription, which must be supplied by reduction 
in the establishment, and in the purchase of books, or by the addition 
of many more new Members to the Society than could be anticipated ; 
at the same time the Committee considered that the resources of the 
Library and Museum might, under proper restrictions, be placed freely 
and gratuitously at the service of persons engaged in literary or scienti- 
fic pursuits, and that it might be as well to increase the powers of 
Members in this respect, and to allow the Committee to give access to 
anything under their charge. 

The rest of the Report, which is lengthy, and accompanied by finan- 
cial calculations, was received. 

Captain French, seconded by the Revd. Dr. Stevenson, then propos- 
ed for discussion at the next Monthly Meeting : — 

That the Subscription is not intended to exclude learned students, 
natives of Bombay, who find it inconvenient to pay the full Subscription, 
from joining the Society as resident Members, and that it be referred 
to the Committee to devise some feasible scheme for that end.’’ 

Dunjeetihoy Framjee, Esq., Member, having laid before the Society 
for its approval a specimen of a Zend Dictionary in the English lan- 
guage, read the following Prospectus concerning it : — 

“ I*have the pleasure to lay before the Society a specimen of a Zend 
Dictionary in the English language, which 1 have been engaged in pre- 
paring for several years, and I hope you will approve Qf it ; and 1 beg 
leave to request the Members of the Society to suggest to me any im- 
provement that may occur to them in regard to the execution of the 
work. 

'' It is intended to supply a desideratum greatly felt by the Parsfs 
both of India and their mother country, Persia, for more than two 
thousand years, and to some extent by the Continental Orientalists. 

1 have undertaken to publish the work in the English language as 
well as in the Guzerati, at the request of a few of my learned European 
friends, who are willing to promote the general interests of Oriental 
literature. 

“ A specimen of this work in the Guzerati language was kindly first 
inspected by our learned Honorary President, the Revd. Dr. Wilson, 
by direction of the Bombay Government, and I am indebted to him for 
expressing his desire that I should make an English version of the work, 
a suggestion which I considered it right to adopt. 

22 
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“ This work will be published in the two languages in two separate 
volumes, viz., volume 1st in English, and volume 2nd in Guzerati, with 
the original Zend words, with their respective transcriptions, and sig- 
nifications, and parts of speech. 

In this work upwards of a thousand notes will be interspersed, with 
philological and etymological explanations, for the purpose of a com- 
parison of my humble opinion with those of the Farsi Priests and 
Continental Orientalists. 

“ For specimens of these notes I beg to refer you to the papers 
now laid before you. 

“ At the commencement of this work is a cgmparative table of the 
Zend Alphabet with those of the Persian, Pehlivi, Hebrew, Cuneiform 
Sanskrit, Guzerati, Greek, aud Roman languages, in which their ar- 
ticulation is pointed out in their respective classes. 

“ Plate second contains a comparison of the Zend Orthography, 
according to the different systems of sixteen Asiatic and European 
Orientalists. 

“Part 1st. Preliminary Discourse on the origin and authenticity 
of the Zend language and Zend Avesta. 

“ Part 2nd. Observations and Dissertations on the Zend Ortho- 
graphy. 

“ Part 3rd. Rudiments of the Zend Grammar. 

“ Part 4th. Table of the Zend Alphabets, according to the different 
Ravayats, and other manuscripts, &c. 

“ Part 5th. * General remarks on the manuscripts and printed works 
of the Zend Avesta, &c. &c. 

“Part 6th. The Pehlivi Alphabets, published with observations 
on the Lapidary, Cursive, and Numismatic, according to the different 
forms of their alphabets, to assist Pehlivian Scholars to decipher any 
of the Pehlm writings of Tablets, Manuscripts, and Coins.” 

A letter was read from Dr^ Crawford, descriptive of a large meteor 
which he had seen from the deck of the Steam-frigate “ Zenobia,” on 
the 7th September last, at 8 p. m., in Lat. 12° N. and Long. 46° 
1 1' 30" E. It first appeared 40° above the horizon, bearing E. andS., 
and then pursued a horizontal course northward, vanishing at a point 
bearing NE. by November 1851. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

Monday, 24th November 1851. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting having been read and confirmed, 
the following Gentlemen were elected for the Committee of Manage- 
ment, Museum Committee, and Auditors for the ensuing year, viz : — 

Committee of Managements 

S. S. Dickinson, Esq. Professor J. Patton, M.A. 

Henry Young, Esq^ A. H. Leith, Esq. 

Lieut. Col. J. Holland. Revd. P. Anderson, M.A. 

William Howard, Esq. Professor Harkness, M.A. 

J. Smith, Esq. J. Don, Esq., M.D. 

Museum Committee. 

A. H. Leith, Esq. Professor J. Harkness, M.A. 

J. Smith, Esq. Professor J. Patton, M.A. 

H. Conyheare, Esq. H. J. Carter, Esq. 

Auditors. 

A. Spens, Esq. Captain J. G. Forbes. 

Election of Vice-President. 

Arthur Malct, Esq., Chief Secretary to Government, proposed by the 
Revd. Dr. Wilson, Honorary President, seconded by P. W. LeGeyt, 
Esq., Vice-President, was chosen to fill the vacancy among the Vice- 
Presidents, vacated by the late Colonel G. R. Jervis, of the Bombay 
Engineers. 

The Motion of Mr. Malet, recorded in the Minutes of the Society’s 
Monthly Meeting held on the 14th August last, was put as amended 
in the following form, seconded by the Revd. Dr. Wilson, viz ; — 

“ That the Committee be requested to take into their consideration 
the expediency or otherwise of the formation of a class of Associate 
Members, who may enjoy its literary fellowship, and a restricted use of 
the Library, at a reduced rate of subscription, but without any inter- 
ference with the Management of the Society by its constituent Mem- 
bers.” This was unanimously carried. 

A list of the works ordered for the “ Malcolmson Testimonial” 
was laid before the Meeting. They are to be lettered on the backs 
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“ Bombay Asiatic Society,” and “Malcolmson Testimonial,” 
and stamped inside with the same, and will be placed in an appropriate 
part of the Library, headed also “ Malcolmson Testimonial.” 

The following have been received : — 

WORKS ON GENERAL NATURAL HISTORY. 

VOLS. 


Naturalists* Library. Edited by Sir W. Jurdine, Bart 40 

Dictionnaire Uniyersel d’Histoire Naturelle, with Atlas. 8yo. 

Edited by C. D’Orbigny .. 16 

Annales des Sciences Naturelles. Ire Serie. 8vo 80 

■ ' ■ Table Generale Alphabetique de 1 

2me S4rie,wTome8 40 in 20. . . 20 

■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■■■ — 3me S^rie, Tomes 2C in 14, 

up to 1850 14 


WORKS ON BOTANY. 

Filices, 

Hooker, (W. J.,) and Greyille, (R. K.,) leones Filicum. Folio •• 2 

Algce, 

Aoardh, (C. A.,) leones Algaruin Europcearum. 8vo 1 

Hassall, (A. H.,) History of the Fresh Water Algae, &c. 8vo 2 

WORKS ON ZOOLOGY. 


Zoophyta, 

Lamouroux, (J. V. F.,) Histoire des Polypiers Corallig^ncs Floxibles. 

8vo 1 

Lamouroux, (J.,) Exposition M^thodique des Genres de POrdredes Poly- 
piers. 4to 1 

Ellis, (J.,) Natural History of many Curious and Uncommon Zoo- 
phytes. 4to. . . 1 

Ellis, (J.,) Natural History of the Corallines, and other Marine Produc- 
tions. 4to. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 


AceUepha. 

Lesson, (R. P.,) Histoire Naturelle des Zoophytes Acal^phes. 8vo. .. 1 

Bntozoa, 

Blanchard, (M.,) Les Intestinaux (Le R^gne Animal, distidbud d’apres 

son Organization, par Cuvier, Ed. par une reunion, See,) 8vo. . . 1 

Iftfusoria, 

PUJARDIN, (M. F.,) Histoire Naturelle des Zoophytes Infusoiros, with 

Atlas. 8yo 2 

Crustacea. 

Edwards, (M.,) Les Crustaces (Le Regne, Ac. &c.), with Atlas. 8yo. . . 2 
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Insecta. 

VOLH. 

I, f J. C.,) Exitomologia Systamatica, Tvith Supplement. 8vo. . . G 
I, (J. C.,) Mantissa Tnsectorum. Svo. . . . . . . . . 2 

N, (E.,) Natural History of the Insects of India. New Ed. by 
twood. 4to. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 

(D.,) Illustrations of Exotic Entomology. 4to. .. .. .. 3 

ELD, (T.y) Descriptive Catalogue of the Insects in the Museum of 
East India Company. Parts 1 & 2. 4to. . . . . . . . . 1 

EK, (L.,) Monographia Heliciorum Yiventium. Svo. . . . . 2 

Mollmca. 

V. II.,) Description des Coquilles et des Polypiers Fossiles dcs 
rains Tertiares de la 'iclgique, with Atlas. 4to. . . • . . . 2 

z, ^L.,) Monograplye des Coquilles Tertiares reputes identiques 
iC Ics Especoa Vivantes. 4to. .. .. •• .. .. .. 1 

Cephalopoda. 

SAC et D'Orbigny, (A.,) Histoiro Naturellc Generale ct Particiiliere 
3 Cephalox^odcs Acetabulif&res, Vivantes et Fossiles, with Atlas. 

»lio. . .. •• .. .. •• •• .. .. .. 2 

PUce9, 

311, (Le Baron,) et Valenciennes, (M. A.,) Histoire Naturelle 
3S Poissons. 8vo.. .. .. .• •• 22 

Peptilia. 

3RIL ct Bihron, Erpetologie Generate, ou Histoire Naturelle com- 
iletc dcs Reptiles-. .. •> •• •• •• •• >. 7 

Aves. 

(G. R.,) The Genera of Birds. Folio 3 

lAM, (J.,) A General History of Birds, with Index. 4to. 10 vols. 
in 6.. .. 6 

'he Secretary having represented that more cases were required in 
Society’s Museum for the preservation of Specimens which are now 
ig exposed and loose about the Museum, as well as for the recep- 
1 of others which might hereafter be presented, it was unanimously 
^Ived that cases, of a similar construction to those in the centre, be 
ced round the walls of the Museum, for the purpose mentioned. 
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Art. I . — Geology of the Island of Bombay ; with a Map and 
Plates, By H. J. Carter, Esquire, Assistant Surgeon, Bom- 
bay Establishment. 


Presented December 1850. 


Difficult as it may appear to unravel the geological history of a 
tract of country which has been overflowed and ploughed up by succes- 
sive volcanic effusions, and subsequently elevated, depressed, immersed, 
or denuded, or all four put together, yet, by patient investigation and 
search, such a knowledge of its structure and composition may be ob- 
tained, as to enable the observer to bring back, in his imagination, tp 
their original state and position, the materials of which it was originally 
composed, and to place before the reader a satisfactory account of the 
changes which it has undergone during a given geological period, — 
changes which to him would otherwise be incomprehensible. 

The little island of Bombay, just ■ peeping above the waters of a 
muddy estuary, would seem to offer little or no novelty in this respect, 
particularly when compared with the great mountainous masses which 
surround it ^ but, when observed carefully, it will be found that what it 
lacks in size is compensated by amount of excavation, and that the latter 
has in all probability disclosed the geological type of the whole neigh- 
bourhood iij^ts limited space. 

23 
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GEOLOGY OF THE ISLAND OF BOMBAY. 


[July 


Was the island of Bombay, as at first sight appears, composed of one 
mass of the same kind of dark-looking trappeari rock, its geology might 
he told almost in as many words ; but when it is found to present in its 
thickness the strata of an ancient lake, or river ; a coal-deposit in minia- 
ture, filled with the fossillizcd debris of animal and vegetable remains, 
some, if not most, belonging to species now wholly extinct; and that there 
have been three or four successive effusions of volcanic matter over and 
into these strata, forming ten times as many different rocks, it naturally 
suggests the questions — How far did this lake extend ? Was it a lake, 
or a river, or an estuary ? On what kind of rock were its strata 
deposited ? Of what material are its strata composed ? To what extent 
does its coal deposit extend ? What was its geological age ? When was it 
destroyed and filled up ? What rock first covered it ? What kind of 
rocks subsequently forced their way into it? Has the island undergone 
any elevation or depression, and have any other strata been deposited 
on it since the period of active volcanic action ceased ? Does the 
nature of its volcanic effusions, or their relative positions, bear any 
analogy to similar effusions in the adjoining islands, and on the main 
land itself? — are all questions which make the little island of Bombay 
assume a geological importance as interesting as at first it appeared to 
be unpromising. Let us now see if any of them can be answered. 

From the following facts and observations, it will be evident that 
there have been three distinct periods in the formation of the island of 
Bombay, viz ; 1st, the deposit of the fresh-water strata; 2nd, the vol- 
canic effusions ; and, 3rd, the deposit of the marine strata. 

Of the Fresh-water Formation, which was of course the oldest, we 
are unable to come to any conclusions beyond the following, viz., that 
by the absence of marine fossils in it, and the presence of fresh- water ones, 
it was deposited in a lake or river ; that its upper part is seen entire for 
3€ feet below the igneous rock which overlies it ; and that below this 
again its strata have been intruded and broken up by other igneous 
rocks ; so that, at present, we can neither tell its whole thickness, nor 
the nature of the rock on which it was deposited. As to its limits 
horizontally, it can only be at present stated that it extended all over 
the island of Bombay, and that portions of it may be seen in the vol- 
canic breccia at Ghora Bunder, a little village on the northern extremity 
of the island of Salsette, thus giving it an extent north and south of at 
least twenty mileq^ We shall see also, by the presence of organic remains 
in this formation, that it must have been the depository of a large 
quantity of wood, leaves, fruits, &c., and that these are generally in a 
fragmental state, and jumbled together, as if they had been brought 
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from a distance ; also that plants, having conical bulbous roots, with 
stems formed of concentric layers, as if made up of sheathing leaves, 
like large bulrushes, grew in this lake ; that it swarmed with the little 
entomostraco-crustacean animals called Cypridse, and that an abundance 
of small frogs and marsh-tortoises were also present. Moreover, that 
the material of which its strata are composed seems from its color and 
composition to be of volcanic origin, but deposited for the most part in 
a subtle state, though occasionally granular and coarse-grained, but 
never gravelly, and always argillaceous. This, from the thin layers of 
which the formation is composed, must have been deposited very gently, 
and would therefore coime nearer to the sediments of a lake than those 
of a swift stream. At what geological period these strata were formed 
is not yet known, because there have been no fossils yet found in 
them which can determine this; but a time arrived when the volcanic 
material of which they are presumed to have been formed was no longer 
transported through the agency of water, but came in a molten fluid, 
.and, filling up the lake, dried up or turned off its waters, and 
changed the then sub-lacustrine plain of Bombay into one of dry black 
igneous rock. This brings us to the second epoch. It is most pro- 
bable that this lake was above the level of the sea at the time this 
occurred, although the general level of its strata is now below it. One 
other fact connected with the fresh-water formation is here worth 
mentioning, viz. that within three inches of the igneous rock which 
overlies it, there is a stratum three inches in thickness, almost en- 
tirely composed of the casts of Cypridse, — not of their valves singly, 
which they are wont to shed annually, but their entire casts, showing 
that some sudden alteration of the water in which they were living took 
place, by which they all as suddenly perished and fell to the bottom. After 
this occurrence no organic remains arc seen, and nothing but the three 
inches mentioned of a kind of transitionary material between the fresh- 
water formation and the basalt. The amount of coal in this formation 
will be seen to be very trifling, and that nearly the whole of the wood 
and other vegetable remains have been replaced by argillaceous material. 
At the same time, it will also be seen that it is only at one place that the 
highly carboniferous part has been exposed, and that, too, over an area 
only of a few square yards, viz. in the cutting of the sluices, where the 
main drain of the island empties itself into the sea. 

2nd Period. — This period commences with the effusion of the ba- 
salto-dioritic tract which caps the main ridges in Bomffiiy, and which, it 
may be presumed, was at first continuous all over the island. How far 
this tract of lava extended it is not our present object to inquire ; it is 
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eiiougbi for us to know that it extended over the then plain of Bombay : 
originally it was probably much thicker than it is at present, but the 
weathering of ages has of course much reduced it, though even now it 
may be seen to measure 90 feet thick on the eastern, and 5 1 or more 
on the western side of the island. Immediately after this cOusiou, 
we may conceive the site of Bombay to have been part of a black 
arid plain : how long this continued geologically we have no proofs to 
show, but after^ had become hard, probably, and fixed, there was a 
second effusion^hieb, coming up under the first, and not finding a 
ready outlet, followed the C 9 urse of the fresh-water strata below it, in- 
tercallating them, and breaking them up into aSl-sized fragments. This 
effusion was for the most part scoriaceous or cellular, and gave rise to the 
amygdaloidal structure which is now its chief characteristic ; though in 
Nowrojee Hill quarry it is compact, which might have arisen from the 
superincumbent weight of diorite over it at this part. The amygdaloid 
rock is found invading the fresh-water strata in every part of the 
island, in one form or another, non-cellular or cellular ; the cavities 
in the latter instance being filled with laumonite, green-earth, quartz, or 
calc-spar, according to the locality. The part which this effusion took 
in raising up the longitudinal ridges in the plain of the first effusion, and 
which ridges, running about N. by E. a*nd S. by W., now border the 
eastern and western sides of the island, there is no evidence to show ; 
but that this, or the third effusion, to wliich we now come, or both, were 
active agents in this matter, there seems to be no reason to doubt, for 
we find those parts of the ridges most elevated where these effusions arc 
thickest, and in the western ridge either one or the other is seen 
filling up the internal angle of the roof-like elevation formed by the 
fresh-water strata there. We have, then, a basalto-dioritic effusion, and 
an amygdaloid effusion ; and now we arrive at another effusion, which 
we shall term the volcanic breccia. How long an interval elapsed 
between the amygdaloidal effusion and that which gave rise to the 
volcanic breccia is as inconceivable as the duration of the interval which 
existed between the first and second effusions, there being nothing 
in the island of Bombay to give the slightest idea of either ; but, that the 
volcanic breccia was formed subsequently to the amygdaloid, is proved 
by the presence of fragments of the latter among the fragments of the 
other rocks which form the heterogeneous compound of the former. The 
principal characters of this effusion are that it is composed chiefly of 
angular fragment of the fresh-water formation, varying in size from 
particles which are invisible to the naked eye to pieces some tons in 
weight ; also that it contains fragments of various sizes of the two 
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foregoing effusions ; and, lastly, that it is of great extent, forming a 
continuous tract from Camac Bunder all long the eastern shore of the 
island to Sion, and there composing the plain and chain of hills which 
form the north-eastern part of the island ; also, still further, the .prin- 
cipal part of the mountains in the island of Salsette. It is this effusion 
which 1 think contemporaneous with the Laterite, and in some parts 
identical with it in every respect ; but this will be better understood 
by a reference to the latter part of the detailed descri||Mn of this effu- 
sion, — we are chiefly concerned with it here as an agentin the changes 
of form which the first plain of volcanic r<^k has undergone; and no one 
can witness the cropping out of this breccia all along the base of the 
highest parts of the eastern ridge, and its free effusion at the north-east 
part of the island, with wells extending into it 60 feet deep in Mazagon, 
and veins and dykes of it bursting through the basalto-dioritic tract 
in the same neighbourhood, without feeling satisfied, that to make 
room for such an immense mass, the crusts of the previous rocks 
must have given way, and have been forced ridge-like upwards, as we 
now see them, to give vent to the volcanic torrent, which, breaking 
through the fresh-water formation and igneous rocks that opposed its 
progress, finally spread their fragments in the manner we have seen 
them along the eastern shore of the island. 

The protean forms assumed by this effusion and its decompositions, 
passing through so many different rocks, may easily be conceived ; it is 
therefore white at one part, blue at another, yellow at a third, brown 
at a fourth, red at a fifth, and black at a sixth, with all the inter- 
mediate shades ; composed, as before stated, of fragments of rocks in 
the immediate vicinity, changed into all kinds of consistences, and more 
than that indeed, fragments of large-grained diorite, which have come 
up from a region much below any we are acquainted with in Bombay. 
As to structure and hardness, it presents every stage, from the coarsest 
and softest argillaceous breccia, which may be cut with a knife, to 
the blackest and hardest homogeneous jasper, seen at the hills of Antop 
and Sewree. Such a destructive agent, then, as this effusion must have 
been, might be safely allowed to have been the one most active iii the 
upheaval of the longitudinal ridges in the island of Bombay, if not 
the mountains in the island of Salsette also. Lastly, we have a fourth 
effusion, and this is proved by the existence of dykes of volcanic breccia 
through the last mentioned. Of their contents, little^can be made out, 
and they prove nothing further, than that the third was not the last 
effusion. In the detailed descriptions of the three latter effusions, 
I may have mentioned some little tracts as pertaining to one which 
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may pertain to another ; but it is almost impossible to expect accuracy 
in this respect with effusions which are all more or less alike, and errors 
of such kind, after all, are of little importance, as they cannot affect the 
grand facts, and, moreover, the observer may correct them as he best 
likes himself. That there have been four successive effusions there 
can be no doubt ; and that the three latter, pursuing a course in the 
first instance under the basalto-dioritic tract, have all contributed 
to destroy its h^zontality, by raising up the ridges which now exist 
upon it, is equally obvious. With the dykes, which have been last 
mentioned, the period of acti^^e volcanic action in the island of Bombay 
seems to have ended ; how far passively the island has since been affected 
there is nothing to determine. 

3rd Period. — Deposition of the Marine Formation . — There is no^ 
thing in this to make us think that it is of very ancient date geologi- 
cally : it would seem to belong to the Post and Newer Pliocene For- 
mations. The clay and lower part of the beach, as no remains of 
human bones or artificial structures have I think been found in either, 
perhaps belong to the former, while the shells consist of the same 
species as those which are found on the shore at the present time. 
That the island has undergone elevation since the period of volcanic 
action ceased would seem to be proved by the remains of a portion 
of sea-beach called Phipps’ Oart, in the centre of the island, near 
which no sea now comes ; but this elevation must be very trifling, for 
the ridge of a beach is always higher than the sen, even at the highest 
tides, and the summit of this is only eight or nine feet above high- 
water mark, while the accumulation of detritus poured into the estuary 
of Bombay from the neighbouring hills is as jikely to have produced this, 
and to have filled up the lagoonal depression in the centre of the island 
to the level of the sea, as anything else. 

At the same time, Bombay could never have been very deep, or long 
under water, or the deposits on it would have been much thicker than 
they are, and of more ancient date : as it is, the beaches hardly ex- 
ceed 20, and the clay 1 0 feet in thickness. Where there is no clay, 
as close to the shore, the beaches are thickest, and vice versd. 

The analogy which the basalto-dioritic tract and amygdaloid effu- 
sions bear to those on the main land are most striking, and may be 
seen by a reference to Colonel Sykes’ valuable paper on the Trappean 
Region of the Qekkan and Konkan, immediately opposite,* — that of 
the adjoining islands I hope at some future period to show myself. 


• Trans. Gcol. Soc., 4to, second series, vol. iv. p. 400, 
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Such is a short summary of the geology of the island of Bombay, 
and I have premised instead of appended it, in hopes that the reader 
may be induced to peruse the following descriptions in detail from which 
these inferences have been deduced ; let us begin with a brief outline of 
its geography. 

The island of Bombay is trapezoidal in figure, having its long axis 
nearly N. by E., and S. by W., its short parallel side towards the sea, 
and its long one towards the land. The outer side iAix miles long, 
and the inner one eleven miles ; both are bordered by ridges of hills, 
scarped towards the east, while they slope ’ gradually towards the west. 
Between these ridges, which are about two miles apart, there is a 
level plain, called the “ Flats.” The greatest width of the island 
is a little more than three miles. 

At the two short sides of the figure there are sandy beaches, which, 
being above the level of the “ Flats,” prevent the sea from overflowing 
them, but on the outer side of the island there is no beach, because the 
whole is black basalt, probably extending a long distance into the 
sea ; while on the inner side, which borders the harbour, there is an 
accumulation of silt, deposited from the back-waters, and the rivers 
which empty themselves into the estuary, in which the island of Bom- 
bay is situated. 

The southern extremity of the outer side of the island is called 
Malabar Point, and the northern Worlee ; wdiile the southern extremity 
of the inner side is marked by the Light House, which stands on the 
extreme end of a thin prolongation called Colaba ; and at the northern 
extremity is a tower called Riva Fort. Between Malabar Hill and the 
extremity of Colaba is a deep bay, called Back Bay, in which there is 
a sandy beach, and on the opposite or corresponding side of the trape- 
zoid is a similar excavation, in which there is also a beach, called 
Mahim Sands. Both of these beaches are a few feet above high-water 
mark, and they chiefly prevent the sea from overflowing the centre 
of the island. 

The highest point in the lateral ridges (which are interrupted more 
or less by breaks here and there) does not exceed 180 feet, which is 
the height of Malabar Hill just above the eastern corner of Back Bay. 
The southern part of the eastern ridge, called Nowrojee Hill, is 117 
feet; Mazagon Hill, next to it, 162 feet ; Chinchpoogly Hill, 153 feet ; 
Parell Flag-staff or Colongee Hill 163 feet, above high-wrater mark ; and 
Antop Hill, which is in the centre of the little range bordering the 
north-eastern part of the island, is 85 feet ; while another hill in the 
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same range, a little to the north of it, is about 127 feet above high- 
water mark, — the latter has been measured by comparison. 

The Flats are but just above the level of the sea, which overflow\s a 
small portion of them at the springs,” and the ridges of the beaches 
average about six feet above high-water mark. 

From this description, it must be evident that a section of the island 
of Bombay, either longitudinally or transversely, if proportionally given, 
will have a very insignificant appearance. ( See Map.) 

With respect to its relations with the main land, Bombay is separated 
to the northward from the mountainous island of Salsette, which is six 
or seven times larger, by a channel, narrowin^to a point not more than 
125 yards wide; while Salsette, again, in like manner, is separated 
from the main land by a similar channel. To the south and east of 
Bombay is its harbour, in which arc also several mountainous islands 
and islets, which lie scattered between it and the main land. The 
harbour, or estuary, is about six miles across in its widest part. 

This short geographical introduction will be sufficient to explain the 
map of the island of Bombay hereto annexed ; let us now proceed to its 
geology. 

Insignificant as the elevation of Bombay is from its low hills and 
general flatness, yet it is by no means so in geological composition, 
for although its stnicture is not known for more than GO feet here and 
there below high-water mark, which, added to its highest point, gives 
only a total thickness of 240 feet, yet in this thickness we have from 30 
to 50 feet or more of fresh-water strata, covered by volcanic rock, which 
has been thrown out over them, in some parts 90 feet thick, and 
pierced by various subsequent effusions even still thicker ; together 
with a marine formation, filling up the lagoonal depression of the 
island, and consisting of mud, in some parts 10 feet, and in other parts 
sandy beaches, 20 feet thick. Thus we have abundance in a geological 
point of view to occupy our attention, although we have little geo- 
graphically. 

But, before proceeding further, it would be as well to consider the 
general composition of the ridges of the island, and then their mineralo- 
gical characters in detail, in order that we may arrive at a right under- 
standing of the relative position of the rocks which compose them, and 
the names by which we intend to designate their various forms. 

The rocks of Bombay, which chiefly form its ridges, come under 
the class volcanic, and all belong to the trappean system : there are 
no hypogene rocks, that is igneous rocks which have been formed 
below the surface, and afterwards raised above it. Besides these, there 
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is a series of aqueous strata^ which conies under the head of hresh-water 
formations, from the character of its fossils ; and this, as before stated, is 
overlaid, and intruded by, both the volcanic rocks. 

The whole of the upper part of the eastern ridge, from Riva Fort 
to the end of Colaba, is composed of fine-grained diorite, more or less 
basaltic towards the summit, while the whole of the ujiper part of the 
outer or western ridge is composed of fine compact black basalt. Both 
of these rocks rest conformably on the fresh-water formation, which is 
composed of argillaceous and bitumenous shale, broken up by sub- 
sequent volcanic effusions, assuming the forms of trappite, aphanite, 
spilite, amygdaloid, &c.® 

Such is a brief outline of the general composition of the ridges, and 
the relative position of the rocks which compose them ; the following 
are the inineralogical characters of the latter. 1 should here premise, 
also, that in nomenclature I shall chiefly follow Alexandre Brongniart’s 
classification and mineral characters of rocks, as given under the article 
in the Dictionnaire dcs Sciences Naturelles. 

Diorite, (syn. greenstone,) is essentially composed of felspar and horn- 
blende, and is either coarse-grained or fine-grained — the former is ge- 
nerally the oldest : that of Bombay is fine-grained, and hardly admits of 
being recognized by the naked eye ; but, when magniJied, tlie dark green 
hornblende is easily distinguished from the less colored felspar. It is 
this compound which forms the upper part of the eastern ridge, and 
varies in color from green and blue to sometimes black. When it is 
very compact, sparkling, and sub-granular, its binary compound and 
crystallization almost undistinguishable, and its homogeneity almost 
complete, then we shall call it basalt ; and in this state, possessed of 
a blue black, or deep purple color, it forms the upper part of the west- 
ern ridge. Diorite, when forming part of a trappean effusion, may pass 
into basalt ; hence we have the upper part of the eastern ridge in some 
places very basaltic. When the binary compound of diorite has an in- 
termixture of blue earthy matter, it becomes a semi-crystalline rock, and 
this we shall call trappite ; while, when there is no longer any appearance 
of the crystalline compound, viz. felspar and hornblende, and the whole 
is an earthy substance, it is called aphanite, from to make 

unseen, in allusion to the felspar. 1 shall not make use of the term 
“ trap” as a specific appellation here, as it confuses, and trappite 
and aphanite will, 1 think, be found sufficient. In this way, then, the 
distinguishable binary compound of diorite may pass into the undistin- 
24 
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guishable one called basalt,* or into the semi-crystalline one, trappite, 
or earthy one, termed aphanite, in which all traces of both the felspar 
and hornblende in a crystalline state have disappeared. Now, when 
aphanite is cellular, its cavities being filled with calc-spar in particular, 
chlorite, zeolites, quartz, amethyst, or calcedony, it is called spilitCy and 
the other rocks, too, when cellular, and filled with such substances, are 
termed amygdaloid, or variolitic. Under the foregoing generic names, 
then, we have all the trappean rocks in Bombay included. We next 
come to the fresh-water formation, in which we have argillaceous shale, 
argillo-calcareous shale, and argillo-bitumenous shale, with small quanti- 
ties of coal ; also chert and jasper, arising from the exposure of the 
argillaceous strata to great heat. Add to the foregoing a volcanic 
breccia, composed of fragments of the other formations, bound together 
by a base of aphanite, more or less fine, more or less coarse ; harder 
or softer, and sometimes passing into a black jasper, as at Sewree, and 
Antop Hill. Lastly, we have the blue and brown clay of the Flats, 
containing the calcareous concretions called kunkur ; and the consoli- 
dated sand and sea-shells of the beaches. 

Having thus premised sufficient to prevent a misunderstanding in the 
terms which will be used, and the kind of rocks they designate, let 
us now trace the different formations mentioned throughout the island, 
beginning with the diorite, which is the most prevalent, the most pro- 
minent, and the most widely-spread of all. 

Diorite . — This rock forms the summit of all the eastern ridges, 
except that bordering the north-east part of the island, and will be 
found to extend continuously from the extremity of Colaba to Riva 
Fort, that is the whole length of the island. It is interrupted by 
breaks or breaches here and there, and diminishes in height towards 
both extremities ; but between the fort and the village of Nagaum, a 
distance of five miles, it presents points of variable heights, rising to 
163 feet above the level of high-water mark. In some of the breaks it 
appears to be so expended that its continuity is hardly traceable, as at 
Nagaum, while in other places, as at Nowrojee Hill, where it has been 
quarried, it is 90 feet thick. Again, the width of this tract varies, so 
far as it is observed superficially : it forms the whole of Colaba, and 
the eastern part of the Esplanade and Fort, and, of course, it extends into 
the harbour on one side, and, obscured by the beach which forms the 

* Some basalts may of course be composed of felspar and angite, and, when this 
is the case, the rock is called dolorite.” 
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Esplanade, appears in Back Bay again on the other ; but at present it will 
only confuse us to trace it where it is concealed, and, therefore, we will 
confine our observations to where it is exposed. It forms also the east- 
ern part of the Native Town, at the northern extremity of which is the 
quarry of Nowrojee Hill, where, as before stated, it is seen to be 90 feet 
thick ; here, also, its superficial area is greatly expanded, and extends 
continuously across the island from Mazagon Hill due west to the 
Flats, a distance of one mile. This breadth is greater than at any other 
part, and is prolonged from Nowrojee Hill due north to the Mount, a 
distance of one mile and a quarter. At this part, also, it has been inter- 
sected and pierced in all«directions by a subsequent effusion, which we 
shall come to hereafter. At the Mount, it narrows again, and spreads 
out on Chinchpoogly Hill, and thence is continued on over Colongee or 
Parell Flag-staff Hill to the village of Nagaum ; here it sinks to within 
a few feet of the level of the Flats, and is continued on in the form of a 
few boulders for half a mile, and then, rising again a few feet more or 
less, ends at Riva Fort, the northern extremity of the island. The prin- 
cipal feature of this ridge is, that it is more or less scarped towards the 
cast, while it slopes more or less suddenly towards the west ; a feature 
which, however, it should be remembered, is common to every hill in 
Bombay, without exception. Its summits and sides are also covered 
with naked rocks and boulders, from the mode of desintegration of the 
dioritc, which follows the veins with which it is intersected ; hence they 
are in cuboidal or polyhedral masses, and, when more minutely divided, 
end in becoming spheroids, throwing ofiF concentric crusts. 

The mineralogical composition and structure of this rock varies. 
Generally, its crystalline structure may be distinguished with a good 
magnifying glass, but sometimes it becomes so minute, and compact, 
and tough, that it almost takes on the form of basalt ; still we may 
infer its composition by seeking out its structure in larger-grained 
specimens. In these we shall find tabular crystals of white felspar ; 
amorphous crystals of green hornblende ; a small quantity of green or 
blue earth, (“ green-earth,”) with more or less olivine ; also small parti- 
cles of peroxide of iron, or, probably, titanitic iron, or rutile, from its rich 
brown red color in some parts ; all of which are caught up by the 
magnetized needle in their natural state when the mass is pulverized, — 
this, of course, can only be seen by manipulation under a high magnify- 
ing power. The presence of the iron accounts for the decomposition 
of the rock into greenish blue, then yellow, and lastly red earth, 
these being the usual colors which iron assumes in passing from its 
protoxide to its peroxidized state. 
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Further, it may be observed of this rock, en masse, that the upper 
part is tougher and more difficult to break than the lower part, while 
the latter, on the contrary, is more cleavable. Cavities are sparsely 
scattered in it, which contain varieties of scolczite or needlestone, the 
latter name being derived from its spicular crystallization. In some 
parts it is blacker than in others, while frequently it presents a spotted 
appearance, on account of the black portions being circumscribed instead 
of generally spread throughout the rock. I am unable to explain 
the latter appearance, except that the hornblende is blacker in these 
})laces than in others, probably from the greater cpiantity of protoxide 
of iron which it contains ; in other words, thift the distribution of the 
iron throughout the rock has been unequal, or has become aggregated 
in some parts of it more than in others during its crystallization * or 
ab origine. In the next ridge I am about to mention, this mottled 
state prevails very much, and on weathering, the dark portions remain, 
while the lighter parts wear away, giving the surface a botryodal appear- 
ance, in which the spheroids are about the size of bullets. This form 
seems to answer to that called orbicular diorite'' 

The next ridge we have to trace, and which is composed of the same 
rock, is very low, scarcely rising at one or two points more than 50 feet 
above the sea. It lies on the east side of the latter, and commences 
close upon the sea opposite Mazagon Hill, from the base of which it is 
separated by subsequent effusions of volcanic matter. Its rocks, which 
appear just above the sea at its commeucement at Mazagon, rise gra- 
dually to Tank Bunder, where there is a high mound of it, after which 
it sinks below the mud, and subsequently makes its appearance again 
at Kandlee Battery : there, as at Tank Bunder, it rises to about 50 feet 
above the sea, and again sinks gradually, as it pursues a direct line 
northwards to within a hundred yards of the base of Colongee or Parell 
Flag-staff Hill, where it ends ; being separated the whole way from the 
first ridge by the subsequent effusion to which I have alluded. It does 
not differ in composition or structure from the diorite of the first ridge, 
except that its surface in many places weathers into the botryodal form 
mentioned, particularly a little south of Tank Bunder; this is its 
great peculiarity. It is very insignificant in height, when compared 
with the first ridge ; but is, in like manner, tilted up and scarped 
towards the east. 

Lastly, we have a third ridge of diorite on the east side of the island, 
which begins at a point 400 yards N. E. of Kandlee Battery, called 
Jackaryah’s Bunder, and 600 yards east of the first ridge. It pursues 
a course a little to the eastward of north, and, about a mile from its 
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commencement, attains a height of 78 feet, after which it gradually 
gets lower, and finally joins the first ridge about two and a half miles 
south of Riva Fort, or about half a nlile beyond Nagaum. In mineral 
composition, structure, and physical features, it corresponds with the 
first ridge, being scarped on the eastern, and sloping more or less 
suddenly on the western side. 

In addition to the main ridge, then, there are two other short ridges 
of diorite on the eastern side of the island, and all these rest on the fresh- 
water formation, as we shall see ; let us now go to the western side. 

Basalt , — The western ridge, which extends from Malabar Point to 
Worlce Fort, is entirely ^f black, or blue-black basalt, interrupted by a 
break or two. Its height, as before stated, in one part, exceeds that of 
any other hill on the island, being 180 feet above high-water mark, just 
over the western corner of Back Bay. Like the eastern ridge, it is 
scarped on the eastern side, and slopes more or less suddenly on 
the western one, passing off afterwards with a very slight inclination 
into the sea. In its broadest part it is about 600 yards wide, that is 
the distance between the scarped side and the sea, and everywhere 
it appears stratified, the lines of stratification dipping suddenly, in 
the ridged portion, towards the west. In its scarped portion it pre- 
sents a columnar arrangement, consisting of large cuboidal masses, 
arranged one above another ; while its surface in some parts presents 
an hexagonal prismatic arrangement, to wit on the shore at Worlee, 
and in Back Bay. It is fragile almost to brittleness a little beneath 
the surface, but superficially, where it presents the hexagonal arrange- 
ment, is exceedingly tough. Throughout it is minutely divided by 
intersecting quartziferous veins, the structure of which, where exposed, 
is open and cellular, and of a rusty color, while the centre of the 
polyhedral masses which they surround is firm, black, and compact. 
Like the diorite of the eastern ridge, it decomposes into spheroids, 
throwing off concentric crusts ; in some parts, however, beneath the 
surface, it appears to undergo an irregular jointed disintegration, the 
surface of the fragments presenting a greenish-blue colored argillaceous 
earth, which afterwards becomes brown, yellow, or red. There is a 
remarkable absence of cellular cavities in this rock, — I do not know that 
I ever saw a trace even of any except here and there, where there was a 
little olivine ; its chief difference from the diorite of the eastern ridge lies 
in its black color, and in its compact structure and minute texture, which 
defies all attempts at analysis by optical examination ; also in its ap- 
parent stratification and hexagonal prismatic arrangement on the sur- 
face in some places, and in its more rectangular disintegration. Like 
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the diorite, however, of the eastern ridges, it rests on the fresh-water 
strata, but is nowhere pierced, to my knowledge, by any subsequent 
effusion. Thus, with these little differences set apart, it so much re- 
sembles the diorite of the eastern ridges that one can hardly consider it 
otherwise than as a more compact part of one and the same formation, 
which was once continuous across the Flats, but has been since separat- 
ed by fracture, upheaval, and denudation. To this effusion, therefore, 
we will give the name of Basalto-dioritic Tract. 

Fresh-water Formation . — Next in succession below the basalto- 
dioritic tract comes a series of aqueous strata, which, by their fossils, are 
proved to have been deposited in fresh water. ® They consist of argilla- 
ceous shale, which, so far as it has been exposed, appears to have been 
formed from the fine detritus of volcanic matter, with which is mixed 
a quantity of organic remains, both vegetable and animal. In their 
upper part they are of a light brown color, passing gradually down- 
wards into a greenish or blueish deposit, and then into black bituracnous 
shale. In no part do they, to my knowledge, present any gravel or 
large detritus. 

At their junction with the basalt, at the cut of the sluices at Love- 
grove, — for we will, before tracing these strata over the island, study them 
at this part, where they are least disturbed, and best seen, — the basalt 
is decomposing for some distance up, and passing into spheroids, which 
become more and more divided, until they disappear altogether, and 
leave nothing but a few traces of their concentric crusts ; at this point the 
basalt rests upon the aqueous strata, and presents a number of vertical 
tubes, filled with crystalline quartz. These tubes are about five or six 
inches long, about half an inch broad at the base, and taper towards the 
extremity : some rise immediately from the surface of the aqueous 
strata, others a little above it. They are either solid or hollow, and 
occasionally bifurcated below, and were probably air-cavities in their 
original state, perhaps produced by the evolution of gases from the 
vegetable matter over which the fluid basalt had spread itself. These 
tubes are best seen on the eastern side of Lovegrove Point, under the 
tomb of Mama Hajanee, near high-water mark ; they exist also at the 
sluices, but I have not seen them anywhere else. 

Lying immediately below this is the first stratum of the aqueous 
deposit, which is only three inches thick, and presents nothing, ap- 
parently, but the transitionary state of the volcanic into the aqueous 
formation. Next it, however, comes a remarkable layer, though not 
thicker than the foregoing, which is compact and siliceous : the 
peculiarity of this is that it is almost wholly composed of casts of the 
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shells of the little entomostraceous crustacean animals called cyprides, 
with which is mixed a variable quantity of vegetable remains, consisting 
of small short fragments of plants, without any particular shape. It also 
has another peculiarity, which is, that it is almost wholly composed of 
silex, in the form of amorphous or crystalline quartz, which has either 
wholly or partially filled the cavities of the shells, the forms of the shells 
themselves having disappeared. Hence we find this stratum in preference 
to all others chertified, jaspidified, or blackened and basaltified by 
heat ; and thus we have in many places evidence of the existence of 
the upper part of the fresh-water strata, where the rest have had their 
stratification destroyed, ^r have had their structure almost wholly 
transformed into something else. This stratum is well seen at Love- 
grove Point, and on the northern side of the break through which the 
sluices have been cut. It will be recognized by its whiteness, and its oolitic 
structure, immediately underlying the black basalt. At the northern 
side of the sluices it presents a remarkable fold upon itself, which, 
before it is understood, is very confusing, insomuch that it gives the 
appearance of two or three of these kinds of strata, instead of only one. 

From this deposit downwards, for 36 feet, we have argillaceous 
shale, which was deposited generally in very thin layers of impalpable 
powder, but in some instances consisted of coarse grains, which from 
their blueish, greenish grey, and white colors, seem to be heterogeneous 
in composition, but are still all argillaceous. The color of these 
strata throughout would also appear originally to be greenish or 
blueish grey, which is deepest or blackest where there is most carbona- 
ceous material, although in their upper part they are of a bright 
brown, or yellow fawn color, which tints on both sides diminish in 
intensity as the distance from the line of junction between the volcanic 
and fresh-water formations increases. Throughout these strata there 
is an abundance of fossilized vegetable remains ; and towards their 
middle those of animals, to wit, tortoises, while at their lower 
part are found the skeletons of frogs. The vegetable remains consist 
chiefiy of the fragments of plants, which at the upper part appear to 
have been small, but towards the lower part were much larger. In 
the upper part they have been nearly decarbonized, and replaced by 
siliceous or argillaceous material of a white, grey, brown, or bright 
yellow color, presenting under the microscope in many instances the 
polygonal or fusiform shapes of their original cellular structures, while to- 
wards the lower part they are black and carboniferous. Such as have been 
found entire, or possessing a recognizable form, will be described hereafter. 
The next stage of these strata presents an interlarniuatiou of black 
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carbonaceous deposl1^'*jil^is'oce^|jpkf a foot and a half, when it is 
followed by two and a^hatf feetiiof ^halej. without black layers, imbed- 
ding a great iminber of. globular and coidqal nodules, like septaria, 
which, on being fractured, generally exhibit the^fomia of bulbous 
roots or stems in their interiofC, These Strata,' which ^re the lowest of 
the undisturbed part of this portion, are harder and ihore compact in 
their structure than the foregoing. i 

We have now an intrusion of blueish or greenish grey colored volcanic 
matter, apparently composed of the ingredients of diorite, but all 
heterogeneously mixed up together, and. in the form of argillo-siliceoiis 
material, imbedding large portions of> carboniferous shale, and, from its 
napthous odour, impregnated thipQi^hput remains of vegetable 

matter. This extends down for' twelve f^t, pr to the bottom of the 
cut of the sluices. It is^ of cour^ unfjiratide^, and presents a venous 
intersection, likp. vdcanic. rpek.^^ Thp iipper siSf met is of a lighter 
color than the shalP iminc^iatd^ abbvd it, aPd,' although richly charged 
with small fragments qf vegetable remains, contains little, when compared 
with the six feet below, which are full of large ‘pieces of black argillo- 
bitumenous shale, bearing the remains of large flat long leaves, pieces of 
dycotyledonous wood, seeds, seed-pods, and various other fragments of 
tlie vegetable kingdom, all of a deep black color, and many sparkling 
and slightly coal-bearing, though ebipfly composed or replaced by argil- 
laceous material. 

The coal, which occurs here and there in small granular deposits on 
the leaves, and about ;tl\e.furgillized wood, b^rns ^ith a bright dainc, 
bubbles up, and leaypd a shining black scoriaceous cinder, which 
lightens a little in color under the blow-pipe.^ Also portions of mineral 
resin, resembling^ batchetine” or mineral tiulow, are occasionally met 
with ; and invjpl'mbly calc-spar in company with both these substances. 
The mineral is sub-granular, like bee’s-wax, and breaks, but is too 
waxy to be pulverized; it floats in water, but sinks in alcohol; is 
translucent^f ;|s weak pearly lustre, and of the colour of bee’ s- wax ; 
feels greasy, toH inodorous ; dissolves readily in turpentine, but not 
in ether or al^^^l; becomes soft at a temperature just below 212® 
Pahr., but docs itot melt in boiling water ; when exposed to a greater 
b^t becomes very fluid, but does not take fire until the temperature 
is rinsed, wheu\^ btifhS'-away ;^th a bright flame, leojrfiig no residue. 
Besides vegetabWrchii^nsf, the little cyprifles abojijnd'in ail the masses of 
this slisdc ; the el 3 ftrg of InspetpdiayP it, ^nd the remains 

of shells .somethingj^Tike blit' or less blackened, 

argillized, and in a^arhoniibrous 
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carbonaceous deposi^'^i|^iiSx)ce!Mj^i!e^^ a foot and a half« whqp it is 
followed by two and a^balf fec^lof ihalej^ithout black layers, imbed- 
ding a great number of globlrfar and coiiiqal nodules, like septaria, 
which, on being fractured, generally exhibit the‘Jbrni8 of bulbous 
roots or stems in their interioiC These 'Stirata, which the lowest of 
the undisturbed part of this portion, arc harder and Aore compact in 
their structure than the foregoing. , ; 

We have now an intrusion of blueish or greenish gre^ colored volcanic 
matter, apparently composed of the ingredients o^l dioritc, but all 
heterogeneously mixed up together, and in the form of argillo-siliceoiis 
material, imbedding large portions of carboniforous shale, and, from its 
napthous odour, impregnated thrQughput remains of vegetable 
matter. This extends down for‘ {^welye fke't, gr to the bottom of the 
cut of the sluices. It is, of cour^ unskatifie^ and presents a venous 
intersection, like^ volcanic rOok.- ^The upper aiA ieet.is of a lighter 
color than the shalg imiae4U(^'a^bbv£, it, and, although richly charged 
with small fragments qf vegetable remains, contains little, when compared 
with the six feet below, whichi^are full of large’ pieces of black argillo- 
bitumenous shale, bearing the remains of large flat long leaves, pieces of 
dycotyledonous wood, seeds, seed-pods, and various other fragments of 
the vegetable kingdom, all of a deep black color, and many sparkling 
and slightly coal-bearing, though chjefly composed or replaced by argil- 
laceous material. ^ L ' 


The coal, which occurs here and there in small granular deposits on 
the leaves, and about ttie.furgillized wood, burns' with a bright dame, 
bubbles up, and lea^S a shining black scoriaceous cinder, which 
lightens a little iq color under the blow-pipe.^ Also portions of mineral 
resin, resembling ^^^hatchetine” or mineral tallbw, arc occasionally met 


with ; and invaridbly calc-spar in company with both these substances. 
The miqeral is sub-granular, like bee’s- wax, and breaks, but is too 
waxy to be pulverized ; it floats in water, but sinks in alcohol ; is 
translucent^f weak pearly lustre, and of the colour of bee’s-wax ; 

’ feels greasy, % inodorous; dissolves readily in turpentine, but not 
in ether or al(^}iol; becomes soft at a temperature just below 212® 
Fahr., but does fiot melt in boiling water ; when exposed to a greater 
he'at becomes very fluid, but does not take fire until the temperature 
is rinsed, whei(^^ bufd& away yith a bright flame, leaving no residue. 
Besides vegetabKrc^nqjli^^the^tiflc cyprides abopnd'm 6ll the masses of 
this shale ; the elytra, of^a^ts^]^ remains 

of shells . something jHkjB .J/c/anijf; ’ but \|dl^^m or less blackened, 

argillizcd, and in a/Carl^nifcrous Stati^y ^ 
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In no other part of the island has this rich carboniferous portion of 
the fresh-water strata been observed beyond the depth of a foot or two, 
aifording only a few thin layers of the uppermost argillo-bitumenous 
deposits, viz. those in which the skeletons of the frogs are found. 
All, therefore, that we know of it, is from what has been exposed by 
the excavation of a few cubic feet at the cut of the sluices, where it has 
been broken up into fragments by the intrusion of the igneous rock. 
In no place has it yet been seen undisturbed, or resting on the forma- 
tion on which it was deposited, and therefore no conception can be 
formed of its depth, or the rock on which it rests conformably. 

Let us now turn our •attention to a description of the fossils which 
have been found in this formation, beginning first with those of 
plants. 

Roots. 

Fig. 1, a, ft, Plate vii., is bulbous, cormiform, ovoid, elongated ; 
truncated above, pointed below ; marked with transverse rows of 
short vertical parallel striae, the rows extending more or less round the 
body, each row tapering towards its extremities, and ending in a j)oint 
between that above and below it, in the manner of scaly imbrications. 
Strips superficial, and sometimes continuous for some way longitudi- 
nally. Truncated end presenting concentric lines, like the petiolations 
^ of sheathing leaves ; pointed end, where fractured, presenting a succes- 
sion of coats, concentrically disposed. Length of specimen 5 inches ; 
widest transvers diameter 2^ inches. Loc. black shale. 

Obs . — These roots are almost lapidified, from the compactness of the 
argillaceous material by which they have been replaced. They are 
black externally, where the strim present the only carboniferous part 
about them ; and a little lighter colored within. The rows of stria; 
shine in the manner of vegetable impressions in clay generally, and the 
petiolations in the truncated end are marked by delicate white lines of 
calc-spar. A few cyprides are seen in the interior of these roots, which 
shows that they must have been widely cellular, or hollow. 

Fig. 2, a, PI. vii. — This specimen is of the same descriptiou as the 
foregoing, but appears more globose. The oblique direction of the 
striae from above downwards and outwards would also seem to indicate 
this. Like the foregoing, the striae are in little bundles, hardly elevated 
above the surface, and only prevented from being continuous longitudi- 
nally by their being raised at one end more than the other. Loc, 
lowest part of the undisturbed shale, and in the intruded igneous 
matter. 
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Obs . — These are found in great numbers in that part of the shale 
just mentioned, and appear very much like soptaria. They are less 
black than the foregoing, thus according more with the color of the 
strata in which they are chiefly situated. When fractured, they deve- 
lope a kind of stem or bulb internally, with its largest or rounded end 
downwards, that is following the position in which they are found ; but 
the accumulation of adventitious material around them makes it al- 
most impossible to arivc at their original size or shape. 

Stems. 

Fig. 3, a, b, PI. vii., is a section only. Length 1-J inches, and diameter 
l-rV inches. Sub-round, slightly striated longitudinally. Truncated 
end presenting circular lines indicative of the pctiolations of sheathing 
leaves, with the external one of the latter broken off towards the bottom 
of the specimen. Loc. lowest part of the undisturbed shale. 

Obs. — This, or rather these pieces of stems, for there are many .^f 
them, would appear to belong to the bulbous roots last mentioned. 
There is very little appearance of a more consolidated portion having 
existed at their circumference ; and internally the presence of cyprides 
shows that they must have been widely cellular, like the so-called 
roots ; also the lines of pctiolations before mentioned, that they must 
have been formed of sheathing leaves. 

Under this head also comes fossil-woody of which there appears to 
be a considerable quantity and of various kinds, chiefly dycotyledonous. 
One specimen met with measured two feet long, and six inches 
broad : it appeared to be a segment of a small trunk ; the bark is 
on it, and, from the infiltration of a lighter substance between this 
and the wood, and the latter being deficient towards the centre, the 
whole was probably undergoing decay when immersed. The grain of 
the latter is distinctly seen, but the soft argillaceous matter which has 
replaced it, as in most other specimens of the kind, does not admit of 
a sufficiently fine polish to examine it more minutely. The bark presents 
externally a number of small projections, and is guttered into large 
irregular lozenge-shaped divisions. 

In one part of the bark was growing a fungus, or portion of 
adventitious wood, which, on falling out, brought away a part of the 
trunk-wood itself. It is of a compressed circular shape, about 1 J inches 
in diameter, and constricted at the base. Many of these kinds of 
bodies occur in this black carboniferous deposit, and will probably be 
found to have had the same origin. 

No pieces of palm-wood have to my knowledge been found, with the 
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exception of one unsatisfactory specimen ; but many small short frag- 
ments of wood which possessed a tubular structure, and present a 
segmental form, like pieces of the common bamboo. The latter occur 
here and there in almost every part of the fresh-water formation ; above, 
where the vegetable remains are decarbonized, they are of a brown or 
grey color, and lower down, where they are carboniferous, of an intense 
black color. Besides these, the upper strata present innumerable frag- 
ments of small plants, many of which appear to be portions of the 
stems of grasses. They are all very nearly decarbonized, and replaced 
by siliceous or argillaceous material, of a white, grey, brown, or yellow 
color. Those which slt(^ grey present under the miscroscopc a number of 
polygonal grains or crystals, like the polygonal cells of vegetable struc- 
tures, while those which are brown and yellow often present the fusi- 
form cellular strueture. The crystals representing the former average 
inch in length, and irV inch in breadth ; and the argillaceous 
bodies representing the latter inch ill length, and inch in breadth. 
Amongst the thousands of little fragments that I have seen towards 
the upper part of the strata, where they abound in layers, and seldom 
exceed an inch in length, I have not been able to discover, with the 
exception of a compressed stem and globular root of some wide grass 
or bulrush, and two small roundish leaves, which will be presently 
mentioned, one single fragment possessing a form that could be recog- 
nized. 

Leaves. 

Figs. 4, 5, PI. viii., are the impressions of the two leaves last alluded 
to. The largest is oblong and oval, length tV inch, breadth -rV inch. 
The smallest sub-round ; length xV inch, breadth -jV inch. Loc. 
upper part of brown shale. 

Obs . — These leaves were found among the fragments just mentioned, 
where there were thousands of other portions, possessing the parenchy- 
matous form of cellular structure mentioned, and, as before stated, with- 
out any recognizable form. They look more like leaflets of an accacia, 
perhaps, than anything else. 

Fig. f), PI. viii., is the compressed remains just mentioned of part of a 
long narrow leaf or stern, cracked into fragments, with a tuberous 
root at the end. Length of specimen inches, breadth inch ; struc- 
ture fibrous, parallel, longitudinal. Loc. brown shale. 

Obs , — Three or four specimens of this stem or leaf were found to- 
gether, but only one with the remains of the root. They are very 
common, and their cracked state, as well as the cracks which are seen 
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in the flat grey portions of the parenchymatous structure in these remains 
generally, seems to throw some light on the origin of the infinitude of 
small formless fragments which pervade these strata, viz. that while 
the plants from which they were derived were undergoing decomposition, 
either at the margin or the bottom of the fresh water in which they 
were deposited, these craeks took place, and, when there was no superin- 
cumbent material to keep them in their original position, they floated 
oflf, or were otherwise scattered about, and at length finally became 
stationary in the places where they are now found. 

Fig. 7, PI. viii. — This is a carbonized impression of a scaly leaf or 
stem in the black shale. It is very thin, and 5 )rcscnts elliptical scales, 
which have their long axes longitudinally ; also the transverse cracks 
to which I have just alluded. Specimen about 4J- inches broad, and 
1 foot long. The scale, (Fig. 7, or division, consists of an arched 

elliptical projection, inch long, and -rV inch broad. It is striated 
longitudinally, and seems to be surrounded with a very narrow flat rim 
or base, by which it is united to that of the adjoining scales. Zoc, black 
argillo-carbonifcrous shale, in the intruded igneous rock. 

Ods. — Only one specimen of this kind has been met with ; it was 
discovered by Dr. Leith, and presents a thin layer of sparkling coal on 
its surface. 

There are many other fragmental impressions of flat long leaves, both 
large and small, (Fig. 8, PI. viii.,) with longitudinal striae more or less 
perceptible on them, and more or less coal-bearing, in the black argillo- 
carboniferous shale or deposit; iilso impressions of large and small 
cordate leaves, and an imperfect impression (Fig. 9, PI. viii.) of two lan- 
ceolate leaves, like those of the bamboo, except that they appear to be 
opposite instead of alternate. Dr. Leith, to whom I am indebted for 
most of these specimens, also sent me an impression (No. 10, PI. viii.) 
closely resembling the stem and flower or seed of a cyperaceous plant, 
something like scirjjus lacustris. 

In no instance, to my knowledge, has the impression of any fern 
been discovered, though I thought at one time I had found the sorm of 
one, which afterwards fell off the specimen, and was thus lost. This 
was in a portion of the upper light brown-colored shale, from the tank 
north of the Horticultural Gardens. 

Seeds and Seed-pods, 

Fig. 1 1, PI. ix., is a small flat capsule, circular, or horse-shoe shaped, 
with a pedicle rising in the centre, and passing off by the incomplete 
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portion of the ring. It presents a single row of seeds, arranged round 
the circumference of the disk. Diameter tV inch. Loc, light brown 
shale. 

Ohs. — These little discoidal bodies, looking like the magnified ringed 
capsules of a fern, are not uncommon among the accumulated frag- 
ments of vegetable remains in the upper part of the fresh-water strata. 

Fig. 12, PI. ix. — This seed, like that of Artahotrys odoratissimuSy 
presents the ruminated appearance of the albumen peculiar to the natu- 
ral order Anonacem. Length inch, and breadth -yV inch ; compressed, 
elliptical, and slightly pointed at one end. The ruminated albumen is 
in transverse lines acroil^ the seed, and in radiating ones towards the 
circumference of the round end. Loc. upper brown shale. 

Obs. — This specimen was found by Dr. Leith, who pointed out its 
analogy to the seed mentioned. 

Fig. 13, PI. ix., is a siliquose pod ; length inches, and breadth -rV 
inch. It is long, sub-round, slightly enlarged towards the ape«, which 
is also round ; narrowed towards the stem. Loc. black argillo-car- 
bonaceous shale. 

Obs. — Close to it lay two other apparently one-seeded pods, of the 
same description. 

Fig. 14, PI. ix., is another siliquose pod, broken off towards the 
stem. Length of specimen 3 inches, breadth | inch. Long, lanceolate, 
narrowing a little backwards ; angular laterally, presenting a ridge on 
each side, not opposite ; slightly concave on each side the lateral ridge ; 
flat along the sutures. Loc. black argillo-carbonaceous shale. 

Ohs. — For both of these specimens, as well as others of the same 
kind, 1 am indebted to Dr. Leith : a vertical section, parallel to the 
line of suture, has been made in one, but it fails to show anything 
definite in the interior. 

There are a great number of large seed-like bodies throughout the 
whole of these strata, particularly in their lower part ; but they arc 
two undefined to admit of description. 

No Gyrogonites have yet been met with. 

Insecta. 

Fig. 15, PI. ix. — Cypris semimarginata. (h. j. c.) — Length ~ 
inch, breadth ^ inch. Ovoid, sub-reniform, compressed laterally at the 
small end, dilated laterally at the large one ; presenting a wide rim round 
the margin of the valves at the large end, which gives the cast an ex- 
panded appearance. This rim is obliquely striated externally, the striae 
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passing from the convex or posterior border of the shell downwards and 
forwards. Loc. throughout the whole of the fresh-water strata. 

Obs. — Tlie obliquely striated rim round the large end of this fossil 
was pointed out to me by Dr. Leith ; and since that I have observed 
that the prolongation of the valve in this direction is common to the 
few recent specimens I have yet met with in Bombay. It is likewise 
striated in them, but the strife arc short, and radiate from the circum- 
ference of the valve, instead of passing off obliquely from it, as in the 
present instance. Neither is the prolongation of the shell in this 
direction so w'ide, nor does it extend so much round the valve in the 
recciit as in the fossil specimens. If we look jnto the interior of the 
valves of the former, (Figs. 18, 19, 20, PI. ix.,) we shall sec that the 
inner margin of the border is extended imvards more or less all round the 
valve, but more particularly at either end, and, of the tw'o, most at the 
larger or posterior end, where there is left between it and the outer 
margin a thin lunate expansion. Beyond this comes a prolongation of, 
or appeftdix to the valve, in which there is a lunate fossa, or deprt'ssion, 
separated from the general cavity of the shell ; and this appears to be 
the portion which is so extensively developed in the fossil species 
under consideration, on the back or outer side of uhieh arc tlic oblique 
strife mentioned. The segment enclosing the fossa or depression, 
however, in the recent species, instead of being one of a larger, is one 
of a smaller circle, while that of the fossil species is the contrary, the 
latter exteudiiig round the whole of the posterior or larger half of the shell, 
and expanding it dorso-ventrally. There does not appear to have been 
any papillae on the surface of this fossil species, as is the case with most 
recent cypridcs, but these may have been very minute, and may have 
disappeared during fossilization, or have been rendered imperceptible by 
the opacity of the object. I have named this species Cypris semi-margi- 
nata, from the character which I have just described. 

Fig. IG, PI. ix. — Cijpris cytindrica? (Sow.) — Length inch ; and 
breadth ~ inch, sparsely papillatcd. Loc. lower part of undisturbed 
shale, among the frogs’ bones. 

Ohs. — This appears to be Cypris cylindrical which is also found 
in the chertified lacustrine deposits of the basaltic district of India. 
(See Malcolm son’s Fossils of the Eastern Portion of the Great Basaltic 
District of India. Gcol. Trans. 2nd Series, 4to, vol. iv. PI. xlvii., 
fig. 2.) It is a little more than twice as long as it is broad. 

17, PI. ix. — Cypris ■ ■ ? Length inch, and breadth 

^ inch. Loc. upper part of fresh-water strata. 
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Obs , — Of this specimen I have never seen the shell, hut an appear- 
ance in the mould, as if its surface had been closely and minutely 
papillated. It is distinguished from the cast of Cypris semi-maryinata 
by not having the impression of the rim mentioned, and is therefore 
not so expanded dorso-veiitrally ; nor is it so prominent transversely, 
towards the large end, as Cypris semi-maryinata. 

The three fossil cyprides above described swarm throughout the 
fresli-water formation. I have already stated that within three inches of 
the overlying basalt there is a stratum of their casts three inches thick, 
not of one valve only, but of the whole shell, and the probability that 
this was occasioned by » some sudden alteration of the water in which 
they lived. When most abundant, their shells arc found in thin layers, 
which, being frequently separated from each other, would seem to 
point out that they had been deposited in great numbers at particular 
periods. In the upper part of the strata they are always more or less 
mixed up with small remnants of vegetable matter, while lower down 
the fossil skeletons of frogs arc sometimes found upon the flat surface 
of the black carbonaceous shale on which they have been deposited. 
They arc also found abundantly throughout the woody deposits, and 
entire in the interior of the roots and stems mentioned ; in short, 
as I have stated, they almost swarm throughout the whole of this 
formation. 

They would appear to have their corresponding forms in the three 
most common cyprides now found in the fresh-water accumulations 
of Bombay to which I have just referred, but the latter arc much 
larger, as will be seen by comparing their relative sizes in the drawings, 
all of which have been delineated upon the same scale. Fig. 18 is 
sub-globular, tctracdral ; prominent laterally ; flat vcntrally ; sub- 
pyramidal dorsally ; covered with minute papillae, supporting short 
spines or hairs. Length ^ inch, breadth inch. Fig. IJ) is elongat- 
ed ; cylindrical ; slightly incurvated vcntrally ; sparsely covered with 
large, and thickly beset with minute papillae. Length — inch, breadth 
^ inch. In both these specimens the borders of the valves present a 
substriated or milled appearance, particularly over the prolonged portion 
of the posterior or large end. Fig. 20 is sub-reniform, and covered 
with large papillae, almost touching each other. Length inch, 
breadth ^ inch. This has also the prolongation of the valve posteriorly. 

Fig. 21, PI. ix., is the right wing of a small coleopterous insect, one 
of two specimens found by Dr. Leith. It is tV inch long, and 
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presents parallel longitudinal ridges, with rows of puncta along their 
course, and transverse wavy lines across the ridges. Loc, black shale. 

Obs. — This fossil is carbonized, and under it was found a layer of 
calc-spar, apparently the remains of the transparent wing; beneath 
which again were the ridged impressions of the under part of the elytra. 

Fig. 22, PI. ix. — This is the remains of a shell like Melania^ which 
was conical, elongated, composed of five whorls, the latter costated 
transversely. Length inch, and breadth -yV inch ; total length of 
the irnjiression inch ; the additional length does not appear to have 
been caused by a part of the shell, though by something belonging to 
it. Loc, black shale. 

* 

Ohs, — The specimens of this fossil arc; very indistinct, and formed 
of the same material as the black carboniferous shale in which they 
are imbedded. There are other impressions of a smaller shell of 
the same kind, but with a rounded apex, like that of Pupa : all were 
found by Dr. Leith. 

In the chert of the upper strata, containing an abundance of cypri- 
des, with fragments of plants, the section of a roundish shell, some- 
thing like Paludina, was found. 

Reptiles, 

Rana pusilla, — This is the name which has been given by Professor 
Owen to the fossilized remains of the skeletons of the frogs to which I 
have had occasion to allude. The folkn;\ ing is Professor Owen’s des- 
cription of them, which will be found in the Quart. Jl. Geol. Soc., 
vol. hi., p. 224, taken from specimens given to Mr. Clarke by Dr. 
Leith, who was the first person that discovered them : — 

“The portions of shiilc transmitted by Mr. Clarke contain delicate, 
but for the most part distinct, traces of the generally entire skeleton of 
small anourous Batrachia ; the osseous substance is black, as if 
charred. 

“ The number of vertebrre, atlas and sacrum inclusive, is nine ; the 
caudal vertebrae are fused into a long, slender cylindrical style, as in 
most anourous Batrachia, 

“ In the specimen (Fig. 1 ) which lies on its back, the posterior con- 
vexity of the vertebral bodies is shown. 

“The short, sub-cylindrical, and very slightly expanded lateral or 
transverse process of the sacrum, and the absence of ribs or their rudi- 
ments in the dorsal vertebrae, with the proportional expanse of the 
skull and length of the hind legs, show the specimens to belong to the 
family of Frogs (Ranidce), 
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“ There are seven abdominal vertebrae, with long and sub-equal trans- 
verse processes, that of the second (third vertebrae including the atlas,) 
being the longest. The humerus is cylindrical, not expanded, as in 
Cystujnathns. The head is a little larger relatively than in Rana 
temporaridy Rana esculent ay or Hylaviridis; and still larger there- 
fore than in the Toads and Natterjacks, (Biifonidcey) or than in the 
Pipa ; the expansion of the sacrum removes the genus Pipa and the 
Bombinatores from that of the present fossils. The following are 

admeasurements of the more perfect specimens 

^ InQbes.'' t/ncs. 

Length from front part of head to symphysis pubfs". 0 


„ of the head 0 25 

„ of the dorsal vertebral series ... . 0 

„ of os iimomiuatum 0 ; 2 j- 

„ jOf fei^ur. . ; 0 25 

„ ^J^ai^hyibsed. tibia and fibula 0 2f 

„ , tarsus 0 1^ 

„ ’ pf whole foot. .. .«. 0 4^ 

„ of whole anterior *. 0 ^ 4 ' 


** All &e specimens helon^'^o individuals wliich had completed their 
nietam(^>h6^^j^n(T'''tkey arc similar to one another in size ; they may 
have beloagejiyifli| i^^ "<f& quite fiill-gro\^i^broo4, ‘Or/to an uiipsually 
small species, \ 

‘^Thcy conform in all respects as closely to tlie typical organization 
of the Frogs of the present day, as do the fossil:^ .^discovered by Gold- 
fuss in the tertiary lignites of the Sicbengebirge, and refisTred by him to 
Rann dihiviana ; but the Bombay batracholites differ j 10 1 billy iu their 
smaller size, but also in their proportionally larger skulls.*’ 

In most of these skeletons the teeth may be seen, and the bones are 
found (a.s Professor Owen has stated) in a charred state, in tlie black 
shale, which at the Sluices exists in separate layers, towards the lower 
part of the undisturbed portion of the fresh-water formation. They 
have not, however, yet been found in situ ; but their position is inferred 
from the character of the shale in which they are imbedded. Generally 
the skeleton is entire, with the extremities more or less flexed, as they 
would be in a dead frog ; and they lie flat on the black mud on which 
they have been deposited, alone, or amidst layers of cy prides. They 
abound at the Sluices, and in black shale excavated from wells on 
Malabar Hill, throe miles off ; and appear to be confined to the part of 
the fresh-water deposits mentioned ; but are there found in different 
layers. In one specimen of black shale, which is inch thick, and 
26 
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composed of six layers, tliey appear on every layer; in another specimen, 
belonging to Dr. Leith, they arc on layers an inch apart, a deposit 
of brown shale half nil inch broad intervening between the h lack car- 
boniferous layers ; and, in one instance, in and around a disturbed and 
broken up portion of black shale, I have met with their bones scattered 
with njliufirica, in the heterogeneous-looking argillaceous dcjiosit, 

probably of igneous origin, intereallatiiig and surrounding that shale ; 
wliile in the unbroken part of the shale itself the skeletons are entire, 
and the disposition of fhe bones the same as that in parts where they 
have been undisturbed. That the enveloping material here is of igneous 
origin is proved by its blni.sli or greenisn-grey color, its heterogeneous- 
looking tajipearance, its argillaceous nature, its massive and nnst ratified 
form, and eflerveseencc with acids. ITence it seems probable that 
in breaking up the black shale it swept off the loose hones of the 
skeletons, and carried them into the positions mentioned. Had it bcoi 
otbcrwi.'.e, \iz. that the igneous matter had fiov.od into the fresh water, 
and killed tliesc animals, then there would Imre been no broken up black 
shale present, with the nndistnrhcd skeletons entire in it ; for the 
former would have overflowed the latter, and no* have intcreall ited it. 
But this will be better understood when we conic to coii»ider the igne- 
ous efihsion u Inch has intruded these strata. 

TestudoLpifliii. (h. j. c.) — (I'latcsx. andxi.) — The remains of nine 
specimens of this tortoise have hern found hy Dr. Leith, and the 
following dc’^cription has been taken iVom them : — 

Carapace. (PI. x.) — The Lst dorsal ])latc is pentagonal, almost qnadri- 
latei’fil, uith two irregular sides in front, meeling at an extremely 
open angle, and behind a border slightly concave anteriorly ; its 
lateral boundaries arc rectilinear and divergent. 2nd dorsal plate about 
twice the size of the first ; licxagonal ; half as broad iigain transversely 
as it is antero-posteriorly ; posterior border suddenly convex forwards 
in the centre, and longer than the anterior border ; lateral borders 
undnlous, and meeting at an obtuse angle outwardly. 3rd dorsal plate 
onc-teiith less than the second ; hexagonal ; nearly twice as broad 
transversely as it is autero-postcriorly ; posterior border abruptly 
convex forwards in the centre ; much less in length than the anterior 
border ; anterior lateral sides convex outwards ; posterior lateral sides 
convex inwards, both meeting at an obtuse angle laterally. 4th 
dorsal plate a little more than half the size of the third ; hexagonal ; 
contracted posteriorly ; posterior border straight ; antcro-lateral sides 
also stra%ht, and short ; postero-lateral convex outwards, both meeting 
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in an obtuse angle. or last dorsal plate, beptagonal, triangulrr, 

with the apex truncated ; contracted in front ; presenting posteriorly 
four sides, which unite with the two supra-caudal, and half the two first 
femoro-rnarginal scales ; lateral sides rectilinear. 

Antero-costal plate tetragonal, sub-triangular. 2 nd costal pentago- 
nal, its two inner sides forming an obtuse angle upwards. 3rd costal 
quadrilateral. The last pair of the costal ranges are broader above 
than below, and present six sides, by the three smaller of which they 
articulate with the marginal plates which correspond to them. 

Marginal scales 24. JMarginal collar and first brachials sub-quadri- 
lateral, longer than broad; second brachial pair trapezoidal ; supra-caudal 
sub-square, trapezoid ; first and third margino-fcinoral pairs pentagoinil, 
the latter longer than broad ; the intervening ones scjuare ; fifth nmrgino- 
lateral oblong, broader behind than in front. Of the other margino- 
lateral scales there are no specimens. 

Plastron. (PI. xi.) — Plane, elliptical ; round Jinteriorly, and notched 
ill the centre posteriorly, but not deeply; intergnlar plate four times 
larger than the gular, and ])entagonal, sub-triangular, the two posterior 
sides meeting at an obtutic angle ; gular plates resemble isosceles tri- 
angles, with their posterior edges a little bent outwards, towards the 
ajiex. These three anterior jdates .arc lo{‘ked in between tlic braeliials, 
which resemble scalene triangles ; they arc not so large as the intergn- 
lar plate. The portions of the pectorals and abdominals wliicli cover 
tlic sternum present square figures. The fcmorals are (piadiilatcval, 
having their internal lateral border less than their external lateral one, 
which is slightly convex on the outer side. The anal plates arc 
triangidar ami rounded exteriorly, and cover that part of the sternum 
to which the ])elvis is soldered. (Sec plate.) 

Where the axillary and inguinal scales might Imve existed the parts 
arc imperfect, but there do not appear to have been any. 

The head appears to have been triangular and flattened, unless this 
arises partly from pressure, and the nostrils obtuse ; there is a dce}> 
glitter extending from the muzzle backwards, becoming superficial as it 
apjiroaches the superior occipital bone. The oibits themselves are 
directed upwards. 

The pelvis is soldered in front to the sternum, and the tail .appears 
to have been so short that it only just extended beyond the ilia. 
Fortunately the [mint of it remains in one specimen in that position. 

Bhaensions . — Length of carapace 7-i- inches, breadth in its flattened 
state (i inches. Length of plastron 7 inches ; breadth at inguinal angles 
about 2 J inches, and breadth in the centre about 4 '4 inches. 
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Head. — From the nasal extremity of the anterior frontals to the 
basilar bone 1 *-}-t i^t^h ; distance between the posterior angles of the 
orbits 4-4- inch; distance between the anterior angles of the orbits. -rV 
inch ; distance between the posterior angle of the orbits and the ex- 
tremity of the mastoid process, which is prolonged blackwards, 1 -rV 
inch ; width between the condyles of lower jaw 1 J inch. Loc. The 
remains of these tortoises were found in the shale excavated from the 
undisturbed part of the fresh-water formation at the Sluices. Dr. 
Leith, however, is under the impression that one of the specimens came 
from a pit in the eastern side of the' Flats just opposite. They have 
not been found in sitii, but appear to have come from the middle of 
the undisturbed strata. 

Ohs. — Thus, it will be seen, from the pelvis being soldered to the 
plastron, that this tortoise belonged to the phuroderal elodians of 
Dumeril and Bibron, none of which are now found in Asia ; and from 
the absence of the nuchal plate, that it belonged to one of their first five 
genera. Also from the form of its scales generally, as well as the short- 
ness of the tail, that it came nearest to the genus called Sternotherusy 
and of the species of this genus nearest, in the form of its scales, to 
jS. castaiiens. (Dumeril et Bibron Erpetologie Gcncralc, vol. ii. p. 401 .) 
It differs, however, from the latter species in the anterior lines of the 
pectoral scales of the plastron being parallel with those of the abdominal 
scales, instead of meeting at an angle backwards. In size it agrees 
exactly with the length of the carapace of Stet^notherus nitjer; the plastron 
is also very nearly as large as the carapace. In the specimen from which 
the drawing has been chiefly taken, the plastron has been probably pushed 
forwards out of its original position, by the pressure to which these 
parts have been subjected during fossilization : in all the specimens 
both carapace and plastron are in contact. The horny parts of both, 
marked externally with their intricate network of grooves, as well as 
the outer layers of the bones themselves, are all charred, while the 
cancellous structure of the internal parts, being filled with calc-spar, 
presents its original appearance. Above are described all the parts of 
this tortoise which admit of it: the remains of nine individuals, as 
before stated, have been found, all very nearly of the same size, and all 
by Dr. Leith, after whom I have named it, and to whose rare attain- 
ments and acute perception we are indebted, not only for bringing to 
light the existence of the remains of this animal in the fresh-water 
strata of Bombay, but for almost every other valuable specimen that 
has been obtained from them, thus claiming, in fact, the merit of having 
first directed the attention of the public to this interesting formation. 
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Having described the upper strata of the fresh-water formation where 
they are best seen, and a few of the fossils which have been found in them, 
let us now trace them throughout the other parts of the island. I have 
already stated that they are overlain by the basalto-dioritic tract, and 
that this tract in the first instance was probably continuous all over 
the island, but that it has since been broken up into the ridges already 
described, and much of the parts which intervened carried away by 
denudation. Hence, it may be conceived, that the same agent which 
threw up these ridges also threw up at the same time more or less of 
the fresh-water strata which lay beneath them, and that therefore 
the latter will be found to be exposed on the scarped sides of, as well 
as in the plains between, these ridges, where the basalto-dioritic tract 
has been uplifted or removed. That such are the fjicts will presently 
become evident. 

Beginning with the ridge on the outer side of the island, called 
Malabar Hill, we naturally look, in its scarped or eastern side, for the 
strata in question, and there wc find them overlaid by the basalt, which 
in some parts is 50 feet thick ; while they are completely hid on the 
other, or western side, where the basalt, which at first slopes suddenly 
over them, afterwards, as before stated, extends outwards into the sea 
at a very small angle of inclination. If we commence, then, from 
Malabar Point, which has been stated to be the southern extremity of 
the outer ridge of the island, we shall perceive these strata on its 
eastern side appearing just above the water’s edge about 50 yards in : 
they are easily distinguished by their light brown or fawn color, which 
contrasts strongly with the black basalt above them. Following them 
northwards, we find that they gradually increase in thickness as the 
ridge rises ; but after two-thirds of a mile suddenly become contorted 
and twisted into all kinds of shapes, indicating that at this part, which 
extends for about 300 yards, they have undergone more disturbance 
than at any other, and a short search shows us that it has been caused 
by the intrusion of an igneous rock. It was from the contents of a 
well excavated at this spot that the specimen of black shale and igneous 
matter, containing the bones of the frogs in a scattered state, was 
obtained. After this disturbed portion, the strata again resume their 
parallelism, and may be traced along the whole of the eastern side of 
Malabar Hill to Mahaluximee, where there is a break in the ridge of 
1000 yards, extending from the place last mentioned to Lovegrove 
Point or Mama Hajanee, from whence the ridge is again continued on 
to the Sluices, where there is a second break, about 250 yards wide, and 
where the cut of the Sluices, which extends from the Flats to the sea, 
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exposes the section from which the foregoing description of this forma- 
tion has been chiefly taken ; and from which the principal part of the 
fossils mentioned have been derived. From this break on to Worlee 
Fort, or the northern extremity of the outer ridge, the fresh-water 
strata may be again traced, cropping out from the scarped portion of 
the basalt, and at the latter place may again be seen to be intruded by 
igneous matter. 

Throughout the whole of this ridge they present an anticlinal elevation, 
one side of which dips more or less to the west, the other to the east, 
becoming almost horizontal again at the base of the ridge, where they 
extend, concealed under the basalt, into the sea on one side, and, exposed, 
over the Flats on the other. At the Sluices the dip of most of the strata 
on the west side of the anticlinal axis is more than 45°, and on the 
east side would appear to be the same, but is obscured by the Sluices ; 
while the intruded igneous matter is seen filling up the angle of (lie 
arch thus formed, as if it had been the disturbing agent. 

We now come to the Flats, and here the fresh-water strata are not 
continuous any more than the basalto-dioritic tract, both having, 
apj)arently, been broken up together, and suffered a like denudation : it is 
only here and there that a portion of the fresh-water strata is seen 
entire, being for the most part mixed up with intruded igneous matter, 
or entirely transformed hy decomposition ; but, on passing across the 
Flats, we again find them here and flicre, overlaid by the diorite, and 
hcncc we may expect to find them exposed again in the scarp of the 
eastern ridge in a similar manner to that we have seen on the western 
ridge, for, tracing them wJiere they are yet entire on the eastern side of 
the Flats, viz. at the end of the Grant Road, we find them 600 yards 
further due east, viz. in Raboola Tank, underlying the diorite, as before 
stated ; and again, 650 yards still further, in the scarp of the quarry on 
the eastern side of Nowrojee Hill, but here in a thin line, either on 
account of the intruded igneous rock having merely separated a foot or 
two of the upper part of this formation from the rest, or from the 
pressure of the incumbent basalto-dioritic tract, which is here very thick. 
In Bahoola Tank these strata, which are only five feet thick, arc seen 
to have only four feet of diorite left above them, while in Nowrojee’s 
quarry they have 90 feet. Again, after tracing this formation across 
the Flats opposite Parell to the eastern side of Parell Tank, we find its 
strata appearing in the wells there, also, with only a few feet of diorite 
above them ; and, if we cross over the hill, we shall find them cropping 
out again on its eastern side. Thus they are seen to pass across the 
Flats, and to appear again on the scarped side of the eastern ridge. 
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proving that they have been everywhere superposed by the basalto- 
dioritic tract. 

Let us now go to the scarp of the eastern ridge, and follow these strata 
northwards, from Nowrojee’s quarry, where, as before stated, tliey are 
reduced to a thin line. For some distance after this the state of the hills, 
from being covered more or less with grass, docs not permit of our seeing 
them satisfactorily, but when we come to the southern extremity of 
Chinchpoogly Ilill, the thin stratum, composed of the casts of cyprides, 
with fragments of plants, which I liave before stated to mark the upper 
boundary of this deposit;^ is again recognized, immediately underlying 
the diorite, and not more than 30 feet above high-water mark. This 
stratum, in a broken, black, basaltihcd state, may thence be traced for 
900 yards, rising all the way, until it is elevated by a subsequent 
igneous effusion to the crest of the hill itself. From this, we may 
trace these strata on to Parcll Flag-staff Hill, and thence to a tank 
beyond the Gardens, where they exist in very thin layers, making in 
all IG feet thick ; W'avy from disturbance, and dipping, as usual, greatly 
towards the west. They are here richly charged with fragments of 
plants, and the casts of cyprides, but do not present a single black 
carboniferous lamina ; although immediately on the other side of the 
ridge opposite Parcll Tank there are portions of interlamiiuiting black 
bitumenous shale which have been excavated from the wells there, just 
like those which are obtained from the wells at Malabar Hill and the 
Sluices, in wdiich the frog-skeletons arc found. 

From the former tank the fresh-water strata are continued northwards 
through a valley, over an area of upwards of a mile long, and from 
two to three hundred yards broad, uncovered by tlie diorite, as in the 
Flats, and forming a horizontal plain between the first and third eastern 
ridges, already described, until they reach the village of Nagaum, on 
the road to Sion, where they join the strata on the Flats, and the main 
ridge of diorite is for a certain distance reduced almost to a few 
boulders. 

This formation may again be seen in the valley between Kandlee 
Battery and Jackaryah’s Bunder, that is between the second and third 
eastern ridges, passing up to the tank at north of the Gardens, and in its 
way exposed in a larg^ excavation to the depth of 1 6 feet, dipping, as 
usual, towards the west. Lastly, this formation may be seen again on the 
eastern side of the third ridge, extending northwards from Jackaryah’s 
Bunder, more or less broken up, to Sion, at the northern end of the island. 

From what has been stated, then, two facts are now evident, viz., 
that there is a fresh-water formation, and that it is partly overlaid by a 
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basalto-diorite tract, which was once continuous^ and probably horizon- 
tal. After this, a third fact becomes evident, viz. that there must have 
been some subsequent cause to throw up these two formations, at first 
parallel to each other, into their present ridges. The consideration of 
this cause brings us to the description of the intruded igneous matter, 
or second effusion. 

Second Effusion , — I have already alluded to the presence of igneous 
rock among the contorted strata, a short distance in from Malabar 
Point ; that it is seen again at the cut of the Sluices, and again at 
Worlee, the northern extremity of this ridge ; ,also in different parts of 
the Flats, &c. But as yet I have designated this effusion by no par- 
ticular name ; and when we remember that it has down in between the 
aqueous strata, breaking them up into fragments, bruising them into 
powder, and more or less amalgamating with them, we cannot wonder 
that in one place this effusion should have assumed one form and in 
another another, depending upon the quantity of foreign material with 
which it has become mixed. Hence it will be necessary to go to that 
place, or places, where it is most pure, first, and ascertain its original 
character. For this purpose, let us begin with it at Nowrojee Hill, where 
it is 40 feet thick, and apparently as pure as when it first came from 
the volcano. Here it underlies the thin line of fresh-water strata 
mentioned, and in the form of trappite ; differing so little from the 
diorite above, that until we compare the two together, the points of 
difference do not appear. When, however, this is done, we observe in 
the trappite that there is a great addition of blue argillaceous earth to 
the binary compound of felspar and hornblende of the diorite ; also that 
the former is of a darker blue color, more earthy in structure, and more 
soft and yielding to the hammer ; the color and breaking of this rock 
alone will enable the experienced observer while in the quarry to say 
directly from what part it came, still to the ordinary observer the two 
are one and the same. This is the state of this effusion, 1 presume, where 
it is seen intercallating the aqueous strata below Dr. Buist’s house, or 
nearly opposite Sewree, but the part exposed there is decomposing into 
spheroids, and too far advanced to satisfactorily exhibit by fracture its 
original state. In Baboola Tank, and at the tank north of the Horti- 
cultural Gardens, it is an amygdaloid aphanite, with a greenish colored 
base, the cavities being filled with laumoiiite, which is surrounded by 
green-earth, and which substance in many places seems to become a 
pseudomorph of laumonite. On the Chinchpoogly part of the eastern 
ridge, just behind the house called Lowjee' Castle, where there has been 
an outburst of a still later effusion, the cavities of the former, which 
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is decomposed wliere it remains on the upper side of the latter, are 
partially or wholly filled with quartz crystals ; large crystals of hyalin 
and amethystine quartz from crushed geodes are also seen in it ; while 
on the lower side of the dyke the cavities of the amygdaloid are filled 
with green-earth in a fresh green, and decomposing brown, rock. They 
are also filled with quartz in the neighbourhood of Sindu Para ; in an 
area of about half a mile square, on the western side of Ghorpadevi, 
towards the Flats, where the rock is brown colored ; and, further north 
again, with green-earth, that is to say in the neighbourhood of the 
house called Lowjee Castle. On the eastern part of the Flats, nearly 
opposite Parell, the celh are filled with calc-spar, and for several feet 
down the rock is a brown spilite, (base apbanite, filled with crystals of 
calc-spar,) imbedding pieces of the aqueous strata towards the surface, 
which become less downwards, ’and the rock, becoming blue, at length 
passes into trappite. In some parts this rock is veined with calc-spar, 
and in others presents geodes or large cavities, filled with large lenticular 
crystals of the same, resting on their edges. Still further north, again, 
at Dharavee, this effusion is of a light yellow or fawn color, and is 
commonly called ” White Trap.” There is a large tract of it here, and 
in many parts, where it is amgydaloidal, the cavities are filled with a soft 
fine white clay, like white green-earth, which seems to be an ultimate 
pseudomorph of laumonite here. In the museum of the Asiatic Society 
there is a radiated mass of scolezite, passing into a fine flesh-colored 
greasy pseudomorph, very like pagodite ; and also several massive 
varieties, which have lost their crystalline appearance, and have assumed 
a compact structure, which is opaque, white, and greasy to the nail ; 
so that this passage of a zeolitic mineral into fine soft clay seems not to 
be uncommon. Crossing to the western ridge of the island, we have this 
effusion, as before stated, amidst the aqueous strata, apparently possess- 
ing all the ingredients of the blue trappite seen in the quarry at Now- 
rojee Hill, but without the semi-crystalline structure. The blue earth 
is** evident, but the rest of the ingredients have taken on an earthy, 
argillaceous state, and have become more or less impregnated with calc- 
spar, which causes this rock to effervesce when touched with nitric acid. 
From the wells on Malabar Point it comes out partly in the form of a 
clay rock of uniform fine structure, and blue color, still effervescing 
with nitric acid. In some portions of this there are small angular 
fragments of a white color, which seem to be parts of the fresh-water 
strata, and thus identify this breccia with an effusion which by-and-bye 
we shall find widely spread on the other side of the island. At Worlee, 
where this rock is exposed, it is of a bright red brick color, and filled 
27 
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with fragments of the preceding formation ; and at the Sluices it is of 
a bluish color, and envelopes large masses of carboniferous shale, besides 
being impregnated throughout with a naphthous odour ; while between 
these two places it is found in a decomposed amygdaloidal state. Where 
it appears on the sea shore, at Malabar Hill, pieces of open scorise are 
imbedded in it— the only instances of the kind I have met with in the 
island of Bombay. At the cut in the Sluices the rock is seen filling 
the internal angle of the anticlinal elevation of the aqueous strata ; 
appearing, as before stated, to have been the agent by which the whole 
of this ridge has been elevated. It is seen in many parts of the Flats 
much in the same state as in the western ridge, having, in short, 
intercallated and broken up the fresh- water strata more or less through- 
out the island. North of a line extending from Parell to Worlee the 
whole of the Flats under the clay is covered with the thin stratum, 
composed of the casts of cyprides, which has been chertified, and 
rendered more or less jaspideous by heat ; thus affording a serviceable 
material for forming the surface of the railway in this part of the 
island. 

Hence we have seen, that the second effusion in its purest form at 
Nowrojee Hill is a trappite, and that this trappite passes into aphanite, 
— the latter may be seen taking place within a few yards, in some 
small tanks and excavations on the eastern side of the railroad, 
towards the middle of the island. We have also seen the trappite in 
other places passing into an amygdaloid, the cavities of which are 
filled either with laumonite, quartz, green-earth, calc-spar, or fine white 
clay, (decomposed laumonite ?) according to the locality ; also that in 
some places it contains more or less fragments of the aqueous strata ; is 
sometimes a blue compact hard clay ; sometimes a breccia ; and, last of 
all, that it may have an earthy or semi-crystalline base, colored blue, 
green, brown, yellow, or red. 

We do not see the trappite or amygdaloid form of this effusion any- 
where breaking through the basalto-dioritic tract ; at the same time we 
see it interlaminating to an extreme degree the fresh-water strata ; from 
which it may be inferred that it was thrown out under a great weight, 
and that this superincumbent weight was the basalto-dioritic tract. 
But for this extreme interlamination, it might have been doubtful 
whether it had not been thrown out while yet the aqueous strata were 
in process of being deposited, and that there was then an interval 
again, during which more aqueous strata were deposited ; and, last of all, 
the basalto-dioritic tract poured forth over the whole. It is, however, 
almost impossible that in such loose soft strata as those composing 
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the fresh-water formation, an interlaminating intrusion of the igneous 
rock should take place to such an extent as we see it, without the 
presence of a superincumbent weight, such as the basalto-dioritic tract 
must have formed ; it would rather have burst through the whole of 
the thickness of these strata in the form of a great dyke, and then 
have overflowed them. On the other hand, its amygdaloid form chiefly 
distinguishes it from the basalt and diorite of the basalto-dioritic tract. 
The late Capt. Newbold has observed (Jl. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xiv, 
p. 204) that in the Southern Mahrata Country, both these rocks 
[old and new gceenstones] are distinguished inirieralogically from 
the tertiary or overlying^traps, by their rarely assuming an amygdaloid 
character, and their freedom from agates, opals, calcedonies, zeolites, 
green-earth, olivine, &c. so abundant in the latter.” 

Thus the third fact becomes evident, viz. that the second effusion was 
one cause, if not the first and principal, of the displacement of the 
fresh-water formation, and the basalto-dioritic tract. 

Third Effusion . — We have now a fourth fact to establish, and that is 
the occurrence of a third volcanic effusion, by which the strata of the 
fresh-water formation and other rocks have been thoroughly broken up, 
and converted into a volcanic breccia, forming a large tract. This tract 
extends from Camac Bunder to Sion Causeway, and forms the entire of 
the chain of hills bordering the north-eastern end of the island, from the 
Fort of Sewree to Sion, inclusive. It would be difficult to prove that 
it was a subsequent effusion to the last mentioned, were not large 
portions of both the basalto-dioritic tract and the amgydaloidal effusion 
mixed up with the fragments of the aqueous strata. But the presence 
of the amgydaloid alone, places this beyond a doubt. 

Let us now trace this volcanic breccia throughout its whole extent ; 
but, before doing so, it would be as well to premise that the igneous 
matter binding together its fragments is aphanitic, and for the most part 
of a white color, speckled with brown, but passes from blue, which is 
probably its original color, to green, yellow, brown, red, and, lastly, 
black, varying according to its compactness, and extent of decomposition. 
It is generally earthy, sometimes where decomposed sandy, and in some 
parts hard or wholly jaspideous. 

Commencing from Carnac Bunder or its southern extremity, we 
find this effusion for the most part white, and extended over a large 
area, which is covered by the sea at high tides. Large fragments of the 
fresh-water formation are here seen imbedded in it, as well as fragments 
of the other rocks, some of the former six feet long, and still retaining 
their thinly laminated appearance, and so plentiful that the whole mass 
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assumes a dark color from their presence, hut this will be found to be 
confined principally to the surface. Tracing this volcanic breccia north- 
wards, we find it passing under Mazagon Hill, the base of which it 
forms ; and the wells in it on the northern side, extending downward 
for 60 feet without passing through it, show how thick it is. Here, 
also, we see that the brecciated part is chiefly confined to the surface. 
The newly excavated contents of these wells also show that some way 
down this effusion is extremely white, like lime, but it is chiefly 
composed of silex : when I was examining them some people were taking 
portions away to white-wash their houses. In some parts also it is 
mottled blue and green, or red, and in structure; is granulo-pastic. We 
now find it bordered on the eastern side by the second dioritic ridge, 
which probably overlies it; and in the neighbourhood of Tank Bunder 
its brecciated form appears in perfection. All the rocks of which it is 
composed are here seen in large masses, or in comminuted fragments, 
varying in size with the locality, and with the coarseness of the breccia ; 
but what is most remarkable is its separation in some pjirts into polygonal 
or prismatic divisions, at once proving that it is of volcanic origin. From 
Tank Bunder it may be traced on to Chinchpoogly Hill, keeping 
principally to the shore, and thence to Jakaryah’s Bunder, where it 
assumes the form of sand of a yellow color, imbedding large fragments 
of the aqueous strata in a red or black jaspideous state. From thence 
to under Dr. Buist’s house, nearly opposite Sewree, it may be seen 
passing in between the less disturbed aqueous strata which here lie 
beneath the second effusion, and on arriving at Sewree itself we come 
to the tract of it which extends uninterruptedly to the northern end 
of the island, forming every hill and mound between Sewree and Sion ; 
thus covering an area of about three and a half miles long, and in its 
broadest part three-quarters of a mile wide. It will surprise the 
observer at first to find that it assumes the appearance and structure 
of a coarse black homogeneous jasper at Sewree ; but, if he examines 
this carefully, he will see in parts of it which are washed by the waves, 
large fragments of diorite and amygdaloid rock ; and when he comes to 
approach Antop Hill from the west, which is still more homogeneous 
and jaspideous, he will find that he walks over the light-colored 
volcanic breccia first, and then over a blacker and blacker colored, until 
the fragments of stratified rock become mingled more and more with 
the igneous effusion, and at length disappear altogether, giving place to 
the homogeneous composition mentioned. It was here, in the plain 
between the village of Wadalla and Antop Hill, that Dr. Leith pointed 
out to me, in a semi-jaspideous group of black rocks, a large piece of 
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coarse-grained white crystalline diorite, looking at first sight like 
granite or syenite, also other portions of diorite, all of which are larger 
grained than any which is to be found on the surface of the island of 
Bombay. These, then, must have been brought up from a depth hy the 
igneous effusion, and it may be questionable whether they are not 
portions of the rock on which the fresh-water formation rests. Striking 
as the gradual passage just mentioned of volcanic breccia from one 
state into another may appear, the sudden transition of the black jasper 
of Antop Hill into the light colored breccia of the one adjoining it is 
much more remarkable, for in the latter instance you may almost put 
one foot on one and the^ther foot on the other, though they belong 
to the same effusion. After Antop Hill all the others in this neigh- 
bourhood, some upwards of 130 feet high, are composed of a light 
reddish-colored breccia, compact externally, that is where it is not 
decomposing. In some parts the fragments composing it are all small, 
and in others large and small, but all sharply angular. Here and there, 
also, may be seen polygonal divisions on the surface, indicative of the 
prismatic form common to basaltic rocks. I am led to believe that 
this breccia forms a great part of the mountains in Salsette, and have 
seen it myself there forming those both of the northern and southern 
extremities of this island. 

Let us now return to the neighbourhood of Mazagon, where the 
diorite remains continuous over a larger area than in any other part of' 
the island ; and here we shall find that almost all the wells pass through 
it into this white brecciated effusion. Where this is not the case, they 
are more or less veined or dyked with it, and in several places we may 
observe that it has broken through the diorite, and spread itself for a 
short distance over its surface, showing clearly that it must have been 
a subsequent effusion to the diorite at least. Indeed, when we come 
to consider that the diorite overlies the aqueous strata, we can 
easily conceive how it should be underlaid by the second and third 
igneous effusions, which have followed the course of these strata ; but 
it is only the latter effusion which seems to have burst through the 
diorite. 

We have now traced this effusion coming from under the base of the 
eastern ridges throughout its whole length ; and we have seen it forming 
the plain and hills in the north-east part of the island ; we have also 
seen it forming the lower part of the wells in the dioritic tract of 
Mazagon, and we have seen it veining and dyking, and at last bursting 
through this rock in the same locality ; but we have still another place 
left to examine it, where it forms half the ridge between Chinchpoogly 
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and Parell Flag-staff Hill. Here it begins tb issue 600 yards south of 
the latter from a dyke, which descends rapidly on the eastern side of the 
ridge, separated from the diorite above by about six feet of amygdaloid, 
belonging to the second effusion, to which I liave already alluded, 
(page 192,) and below by the same amygdaloid, partly in a fresh and 
partly in a decomposed state. The volcanic breccia here is chiefly 
composed of the white powdery aphanite before mentioned, with brown 
specks, the former melting into a white porcelain globule with borax, the 
latter attracted by the magnet after exposure to heat. It contains but 
few fragments of the other rocks, and its chief peculiarity — that, indeed, 
which distinguishes it from all other effusions \)f the island — is that it 
is filled with cells which are elongated horizontally, as well as large and 
small geodes, which contain crystals of hyalin or amethystine quartz, 
calcedony, or agate. The geodes are for the most part compressed 
vertically, and some are a foot in length, and contain crystals an inch 
long, and proportionally thick ; the rock is decomposing, and the cells 
and geodes, which have been filled by infiltrated agate or calcedony, 
are lying about the neighbourhood, affording a good example of the 
way in which the so-called agate and cornelian mines are formed. This 
rock, which issues at the point mentioned, is continued on, forming 
the eastern side only of the ridge for some distance, when it crosses it 
diagonally to attain the western declivity of Parell Flag-staff Hill, down 
w^hich it extends for a short distance, and there ends. Just at this 
part the road from the Horticultural Gardens to Parell passes over it. 

One observation only remains for me to state respecting this effusion, 
viz. there is a dyke of it seen passing up through the westernmost of 
the hills at Sion, through the base of which the railway has been cut, 
and by which its existence has been made evident. It contains portions 
of the fawn-colored amygdaloid of the second effusion, (‘'White Trap,’*) 
which, it will be remembered, exists close by in a large tract at the 
village of Dharavee. The cellular cavities of the fragments are also 
filled with the fine white greasy earth which 1 have stated to be a 
pseudomorph, if not a decomposed form, of laumonite. This dyke, 
which is 1 6 feet wide, and rises at an angle of 80°, is inclined towards 
the south, but, from the red color of the breccia through which it 
passes, it is fast becoming discolored, and in a short time will be undis- 
tinguishable on the surface from the rest of the rock. There is another 
dyke of it in a cut of the road towards Trombay, just on the other side 
of the Causeway, in the island of Salsette, which is two and a half feet 
wide : it has a nearly vertical direction, and passes between the diorite 
Oil one side and the red breccia on the other. These dykes, then. 
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constitute • a Fourth Effusion^ from their passing through the third 
effusion. 

In all the effusions subsequent to the basalto-dioritic, calc-spar 
abounds more or less, which is not the case with the latter, in which it is 
rarely if ever seen. In the blue amygdaloid aphaiiite at Baboola Tank 
it is common in large cavities, with laumonitc, occurring massive or in 
pyramidal crystals ; and in a fragment of the fresh-water strata about 
a foot in thickness, and many yards square, which was cut through in 
sinking a well at the south-eastern corner of the tank, the calc-spar 
especially abounded in the cavities following the line of the stratum. 
This was the case, too, in a well which was excavated at Faidhonee, in 
the centre of the Native Town . Throughout the more brecciated portion 
of these effusions it is disseminated in small masses, or veins, or mixed 
up with the rock generally, and, indeed, wherever there are portions 
of the fresh-water strata present there is almost sure to be more or less 
calc-spar, though the former are essentially argillaceous; while the 
opposite is the case in the other parts of the igneous rock, which are not 
mixed up with the fresh-water strata. With the exception of a little 
pyrites here and there, calc-spar is the only accessory mineral worth 
mentioning in these effusions. 

The compactness of the volcanic breccia varies very much : in some 
parts it is exceedingly hard and tough, as at Carnac and Tank Bunders, 
especially towards the surface, where the mass is in polygonal divisions ; 
but towards the interior it becomes soft. In a well which was excavated 
into it through the dioritic ridge nearly opposite Sewree, it cut like 
cheese, and so similar in consistence was the whole, that but for the 
fresh smooth section I could not have distinguished the angular frag- 
ments. In other parts, again, where it is exposed, it is loose and 
sandy, but, from the presence of argil, always of sufficient consistence 
to keep together. 

From the protean nature of these effusions, then, it is not unlikely 
that some of them should resemble the rock called Laterite, which is so 
widely spread throughout the basaltic district of Western India, and 
such is the case. It may not be uninteresting, then, to compare the 
two ; but, before doing so, let us shortly review the opinions and 
descriptions that have been given respecting laterite^ and for this purpose 
I shall quote largely from Mr. Cole’s interesting paper on this rock, 
published in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. iv. 1836, 
p. 105. 

Characters of Laterite. — Dr. Buchanan, (Gleanings of Science, May 
1831,) who first described and named this formation, states that **it is 
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full of cavities and pores^ and contains a very large quantity of iron, in 
the form of red and yellow ochres. In the mass, while excluded from the 
air, it is so soft that any iron instrument readily cuts it,” but after 
exposure bcfcomes as hard as brick.” He never observed any “ animal 
or vegetable exuviee” in it, but had heard of such having “been 
found immersed in its substance” : it blackens externally on exposure, 
and is found universally overlying granite. Dr. Buchanan nowhere 
mentions its association with trappean rocks. But Dr. Christie (Mad. 
Jl. vol. iv. p. 468) states that “ it is found resting in different situations, 
on granite, transition rocks, trap, and sandstone.” We see it at 
Mahableshwar capping all the trappean mountains upwards of 100 feet 
thick, as well as 1 can remember, and giving them flat tops; and 1 am 
informed by Mr. N. A. Dalzcll that in the cliffs on the Malabar Coast 
about Rutnagherry it may be seen even overlain by basalt. 

Mr. B. Babington considered laterite to be composed of the detritus 
of syenitic rock, and to be alluvial, “formed from the washings of the 
Ghaut mountains.” He states that “ the hornblende uniformly decays 
into a red oxide, [of iron ?] and the felspar into porcelain earth” ; that 
it forms rounded hills below the Ghauts ; and, between Tellichery and 
Madras, he accounts for its cellular structure by the rain washing away 
its white parts, and leaving the red. 

Dr. Voysey, who seems to have had the clearest conception on these 
matters of any Indian Geologist with whose writings I am acquainted, 
made the following statement in a letter to General Cullen, dated .5th 
November 1820, copy of which appears in Mr. Cole’s paper: — “The 
indurated clay you mention is very probably the result of those muddy 
eruptions so common, and of such extensive occurrence, in South 
America. Indeed, I am convinced that the greenstone, [diorite ?] 
basalt, wacke, [aphanite 7] iron clay, or laterite, and the indurated clay, 
have all a common origin, from the insensible degrees by which they 
pass the one into the other ; and they only differ as to the degree of 
pressure to which they have been subjected when under fusion.” 

Again he mentions, (Jl. As. Soc. Bengal, Aug. 1833, p. 400,) when 
alluding to the passage of basalt into wacken, [aphanite ?] and then 
into iron clay, [laterite 7] that the latter takes place “ in the space of 
a few yards.” 

Dr. Christie (loc. cit,) calls the laterite of Buchanan a “clay-stone 
conglomerate,” (pp. 462 and 468,) and states respecting its position in 
the district of Dharwar that it is found “principally in its western 
parts, and on the summits of the Ghauts.” 

Mr. Cole states of a specimen of laterite ^from Nellore, given him 
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by the late Dr. Malcolmson, that it was filled with innumerable 
minute pebbles of quartz, rarely larger than half the size of a pea, 
sometimes pellucid, generally much rounddd ; together with yellow and 
ochraceoiis earths.” These would seem to have been the miliary contents 
of an amygdaloid, — whether in mtUy or in a decomposed or altered rock, 
or forming foreign substances in a subsequent effusion, I cannot pretend 
to decide, but I should think the former. 

Mr. Cole also quotes Mr. Coulthard, (As. Res. vol. xviii.) whose 
observations appear to favor this supposition, viz. that “ the iron clay” 
about the Sagar district, and which is easy to be met with everywhere 
there, “is for the most part amygdaloidal.” 

Lastly, Mr. Cole himself states of the “ Red Hills” at Madras, in the 
banks (1 j feet high) of the old channel, leading into what is termed 
the lake, that “ They are composed of a dark ferruginous stone, arranged 
in a stratiform manner, presenting seams or partings, two or more feet 
asunder, parallel to each other, and nearly horizontal. Vertical fissures 
intersect the seams at right angles, and thus produce prismatic masses 
of rock.” The rock is a “ conglomerate,” consisting of nodules of various 
sizes, imbedded in a “ clayey paste,” which is hard and tenaceous : they 
are “ water- worn,” but present a “ considerable angularity of surface, yet 
still sufficiently rounded to indicate their having undergone attrition”; 
in size they range from '' a filbert to masses a foot or more in diameter. 
Their fracture exhibits the structure of a coarse-grained sandstone, or 
grit, of a deep chocolate or claret hue.” “ Small masses of white 
carth-like lithomarge and mica are sparingly scattered in the sand- 
stone nodules.” On ascending the hill on the side of the lake, the 
conglomerate disappears, and changes into the more characteristic 
latcrite, red and cavernous, with “tortuous cavities”; still, however, 
containing fragments of the sandstone, seemingly united “ by the debris 
of the sandstone itself, of iron ores, and lithomargic earth.” (Pp. 1 10 
and 111, qp. «7.) 

How much, then, do all these descriptions approximate the subsequent 
effusions, in the island of Bombay to laterite! The external surface of 
the hills at Sion, and the cuttings of the railway in them, show that they 
are composed of a red argillaceous and ferruginous base, filled with 
cavities, containing white or yellowish lithomargic earth, this lithomargic 
earth principally, consisting of decomposed laumonite, or its pseudomorph 
in the form of white green-earth; the masses hard superficially, and soft or 
sectile internally ; with more or less fragments of the fresh-water strata, 
diorite, and amygdaloidal rocks. Nor is it strange, if these subsequent 
effusions should be identical with the laterite^ that in the latter should, 
28 
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under certain circumstances, be oi^anic remains ; for in the former we 
have masses of black shale, os at the Sluices, consisting almost entirely 
of organic remains ; and jt hundred other instances might be adduced in 
the second and third effusions, where the organic remains are not only 
in masses of shale, but entirely kolated from it, and alone in the 
igneous rock, — to wit the scattered pieces of wood, &c. &c. found in it at 
the Sluices, and the frog-bones at Malabar Hill. 

The late Captain Newbold has observed that at Pondicherry the 
Jaterite " occasionafly possesses a distinctly stratified and conglomerate 
character, and passes into a loose coarse sandstone, imbedding silicified 
wood ; and at Beejpoor, on the Malabar Coast, it passes into loose 
sandstone, imbedding layers of lignite”; also that General Cullen had 
discovered lignite and carbonized seeds in the laterite of Quilon and 
Travancore.” (Jl. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xiv. p. 299.) 

And the following description of the roek, which forms the np]>er 
part of the hills in the “Rajmahal Coal Formation,” about 130 miles 
N.W. of Calcutta — which would very nearly do for that of the subse- 
quent effusions in the island of Bombay — is another illustration of it 

*‘151. The higher ridges of these mountains consist of scoriform 
masses of red earthy vesicular conglomerate, (laterite,) containing 
angular and other fragments of altered coal-measure shales, ferruginous 
and micaceous sandstone, imbedded in a semi-vitrified and vesicular 
matrix. These ridges are without auy signs of stratification, except 
where detached masses of altered coal formation occur ; while the upper 
portion of their declivities, as well as all the lower and intermediate 
ridges, are composed either entirely of amygdaloidal trap, containing 
zeolites and calcedony, or altered coal-measure sandstone and shale, 
the latter passing into the small isolated patches of coal-measures which 
are found in some of the narrow valleys and ravines mentioned.” 
{Report of the Geological Survey of India^ for the Season of 1848-49, 
by J. McClelland, Surgeon, Bengal Service, p. 45.) 

Thus we have the lateritic effusion — ^for such Dr. McClelland evidently 
conjectures that of the Rajmahal Mountains to be — at the three points 
of the great triangle, formed by Madras in the south,]] the Rajmahal 
TTilla in the east, and the island of Bombay in the west. 

Again, we may see at Dharavee, in Bombay, the light fawn*colored 
aphaniticrock, called “White Trap,” and which I presume is equivalent 
to Dr. VoyseyCs wacke, decomposing, and passing, as he has described 
the latter, within a few yards, into a mottled white and red decomposing 
rock, with cellular cavities, filled with the soft greasy white clay 
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mentioned, thus confirming what this acute observer has so clearly 
stated in his letter to General Cullen, viz. **that the greenstone, [diorite?] 
basalt, wacke, [aphanite?] iron day or laterite, and the indurated clay, 
have all a common origin” ; and I need hardly now add that this is 
volcanic, — to illustrate which by analogy, I might state, that as 
a stream of water passing from a clear lake to the sea becomes 
discolored by the kind of detritus which it takes up on its way, still 
remaining pure at its source, so a volcanic stream, on its way to the 
earth’s surface, may, from the nature of the rocks through which it 
passes, be converted into the various forms met with in the laterite. 
1 do not mean to asscrUthat such eifusions are in the same state now 
as when they were first poured forth ; for we know from every-day 
experience that the most compact rocks, like all other things, have but 
a stated time to go through their different phases ; that a re-arrange- 
ment of particles is continually taking place in them ; that some are 
carried away, and replaced by others ; that others are carried away, and 
leave nothing but their empty cavities, — color, substance, form, all is 
sooner or later clianged and dissipated. But in the volcanic matter which 
has become laterite^ the presence of foreign materid does seem to have 
curtailed to a certain degree its vitality, so to speak, and to have caused 
it to decay sooner than it otherwise would have done ; and I think, 
when among the trappean rocks we do not observe the common forms 
of structure and colors peculiar to them, both in their compact and 
decomposing states, we may infer the presence of this foreign material, 
though it is not demonstrable to our senses. Why the laterite should 
be so impregnated with iron, and the red color so developed in it, seems 
not less inexplicable than that of the New Red Sandstone, — the Rothlie- 
gencles or Exeter Conglomerate of which it so closely resembles. Mr. 
Logan’s hypothesis, that when the red color has extended into other 
rocks the agency of volcanic steam, gases, or fluids charged with 
iron,” may be called into account for their red disintegration, seems vety 
tenable — that is where they have not enough iron in them otherwise. 
Indeed, his hypothesis throughout will be found hardly less applicable 
to the island of Singapore than it is to that of Bombay. (Jl. As. Soc. 
Bengal, vol. xvi. part 1, p. 534.) 

The very genuine pieces of laterite only differ from the rock of the 
hills at Sion in being more ferriferous, and in presenting a cavernous 
structure, composed of sinuous instead of irregular spheroidal cavities ; 
such differences bearing no comparison with those which exist between 
the red brecciated hills at Sion and the black jaspideous hills of Antop 
and Sewree, though they arc both parts of the same formation. 
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Thus the subsequent effusions in Bombay would appear to be 
identical in origin, and almost so in structure and composition, with the 
lateritey though the latter has been stated not to come further north 
than the Bancote River, whicli is 60 miles south of Bombay. And it 
should be remembered that this breccia is not confined to the island of 
Bombay — that, indeed, we only have a specimen of it here ; but that it 
forms the principal part of the mountains in Salsctte, jind may be 
seen at the northern extremity of that island, viz. at Ghora Bunder, 
which is 1 8 miles from Bombay, containing there, as in Bombay, large 
pieces of aqueous strata, apparently identical with those of the fresh- 
water formation in Bombay. How far further north or south it may 
extend is not yet known ; but if the masses of aqueous strata in it be 
rcjilly indentical with the fresh-water ones of Bombay, their existence 
at Ghora Bunder not only proves that the volcanic breccia extends so 
far, but that the lake or river in which these fresh-water strata were 
deposited must have also extended this distance. 

There is one fact more which I forgot to mention, and which is still 
further confirmatory of Dr. Voysey’s opinion respecting the common 
origin of greenstone, basalt, wacke, and lateritc, viz. that much of the 
third effusion or volcanic breccia, which I think we must now regard 
as latenticy if not genuine lateritey is in the state of kaolin, and when 
pieces of it are well washed with a brush in water, they present, in like 
manner, the angular parts of the undecomposed grains, possessing the 
same greenish tint and appearance as those of the fine-grained diorite 
of the basalto-dioritic tract. 

Having now gone over the fresh-toater formation y the first effusion, 
or hasalto-dioritic ; the second, or amygdaloidal effusion ; the third 
effusion, or volcanic hi'cccia, and the dykes of the same, which constitute 
the fourth effusion, — indeed all the ancient formations, — let us now go 
to the modern ones, viz. those of the Pliocene Age, the geological age 
of the others being as yet undeterminable. 

This modern series merely consists of the clay which fills up the 
central or lagoonal depression of the island, and the shell-beaches which 
overlay it in Back Bay, the neighbourhood of Mahim, and at Sewrec. 

Clay , — This is a stiff plastic deposit, of a fine uniform structure, not 
effervescing with acids : the color is brown above, blue below, and then 
yellowish, where it rests upon or mingles with the decomposing igneous 
rock, or the remains of the fresh-water strata. Its thickness of course 
varies with the irregularities of the igneous rock beneath, but it 
diminishes also gradually towards the sea, or where it passes under the 
lehell-beaches. Thus, at the southern part of the island, within three 
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quarters of a mile of Back Bay, it is 10 feet thick ; after this it 
diminishes in thickness towards the sea in Back Bay, and GOO yards 
from the latter, where it is yet overlaid by the shell-beach, it is only 
4^ feet thick, and of a blue color: still nearer the sea it seems to 
disappear altogether, for it was not met with in a well 20 feet deep in 
the Girgaum Road, about 300 yards from it. 

The same thinning out probably takes place under the shell-beach of 
Mahim, at the northern end of the island ; but there I have not had 
the same opportunity of examining it. 

This clay is also met with at Sewrec, where Dr. Buist, who has paid 
much attention to the fiprmation, pointed it out to me. There the sea 
is exposing it, and scarping the shell-beach which overlies it, by which 
one might infer that this portion of the island was undergoing elevation. 

■ Like most argillaceous deposits, it contains very few organic remains : 
the shells are almost all confined to the beaches which overlap it — still 
here and there it does present a few scattered ones. At Sewree, at 
Mahim, and under the beach at Back Bay, it contains a good deal of 
wood, probably the stumps of mangrove trees, which originally grew in 
it. This wood seems to be chiefly confined to the parts mentioned, and 
presents a number of calcareous tubes, which are straight or undulous, 
and from a half to three quarters of an inch in diameter. They are more 
or less filled with calcareous infiltrations, and originally were formed round 
the borings of some pholadine animal. The wood itself is in a spongy 
expanded state, and contracts remarkably on drying; assuming a 
compact solid form, which breaks with a smooth or resinous fracture, 
and presents a semi-carbonized appearance of a deep black brown color, 
very much like coal. It burns, however, more like wood, readily, and 
with a bright flame, emitting a gre.at deal of smoke, and woody odour ; 
also leaving a white ash. In different parts of the lower clay, oyster 
shells arc found, adhering to boulders and loose stones, the same as 
those now found on the shores. Pholadine tubes, infiltrated with 
calcareous matter, also abound throughout the clay, and here and there 
the remains of crab-shells, &c. I have not met with any remains of 
man, or any other animals, in the clay, and no pottery, or anything 
resembling an artificial construction, I believe, has been found in it. 

There is a feature of this clay, however, which is very remarkable, viz. 
the 'Kunkur formation. This, which consists of concretionary lime- 
stone, occurs massive, or scattered throughout the clay in small isolated 
portions. In its massive state it is found in large boulders, or in 
continuous tracts, reposing on the fresh-water strata or igneous rock 
beneath, and in this state is compact and cavernous, enclosing portions of 
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the clay in its cavities, &c. in which it has been formed, or as a 
conglomerate with sandy or gravelly detritus from the igneous rocks, 
and the remains of small shells, assimilating it to the sandy beaches. 
Those portions which are scattered throughout the clay are more or 
less round, like septaria ; very uniform in structure, and some so pure 
that they wholly dissolve in nitric acid. They are generally of a blue 
color, but sometimes quite white, and identical with chalk. Like 
septaria also, they are irregular, and almost invariably envelope the 
remains of some organic matter, such as pieces of reeds, wood, the 
remnants of crab-shells, &c. &c. which are very frequently removed, 
and leave nothing but their moulds in the centre of the concretions. 
This substance also accumulates in the interior of shells, and almost 
always fills the cavities of pholadine tubes which have been formed in 
the clay. It does not always, however, envelope organic remains, but 
may be seen appended to them in a globular form — to the pincher of a 
crab-claw for instance. Occasionally it may be seen in a vertical 
section of the clay, in the state of a number of isolated particles or 
concretionary nuclei round a piece of wood, as if in process of forming a 
nodule, not by successive layers, but by the increase of substance round 
different centres. It will hardly be asked where this lime comes from, 
when we have seen so much of it in the igneous rocks, and in the 
laumonite filling their cellular cavities, which mineral contains twelve per 
cent, of lime. 

Beaches, — Lastly, we come to the sandy beaches, which are chiefly 
found on the northern and southern sides of the island, and not on the 
western or eastern sides: not on the western, because the whole 
is composed of black basaltic rocks, extending probably for a long 
distance into the sea ; and not on the eastern side, because there are 
no waves to throw it up, since wave-action, combined with the presence 
of sand, &c. is of course absolutely necessary for this purpose. Hence 
it is at the mouths of estuaries such as these, emptying themselves into 
the sea on the north and south of the island of Bombay, that we 
chiefly find such beaches : the sand is brought down by them, and, 
when flowing into the sea, is there turned back by the waves upon that 
part of the shore which by its form and position is best adapted to 
receive and retain it. Thus we see the chief accumulation of this sand 
in Back Bay and at Mahim, the former on the north, the latter on 
the south side of the island ; and each of these beaches presenting 
their concavities to the N.W. and S.W. respectively, from the inner 
side of the island being so much longer than the qutside. At Sewree, 
also, which presents a short shore with a southerly aspect, there is a 
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small beach-accumulatioD, which seems to have been thrown up by 
the swell of the South-west Monsoon^ as it falls almost point-blank 
upon this bit of shore on its way up the harbour. Also« in the centre 
of the island^ there is a patch of beach six feet thick, called Phipps’ 
Cart, from which the railroad contractors have obtained sand for the 
surface of the railroad. At first it appears thoroughly isolated, and 
difficult to account for, but when we observe a breach in the eastern 
and western ridges of the island immediately opposite it, and see the 
remains of shells and sand, scattered over the surface of the clay in a 
line between these two breaches, we no longer hesitate in applying the 
same reasons for its occurrence here that we have in other places, viz. 
that through the breach in the eastern ridge came sand from the 
harbour, and through the breach in the western ridge, viz. that at the 
Yellard, came the waves from the sea which ponded it back, and formed 
the mound mentioned. At that time the island must have been divided 
into two parts, and the cause of this being discontinued would seem 
to be sought for in its subsequent elevation ; but the summit of the 
mound of sand and shells called Phipps’ Oart not being more than 
about nine feet above the sea at high-water, and the latter kept from 
overflowing a great part of the Flats by embankments, the drying up 
of the island would seem to be more from the accumulation of detritus 
brought down from the hills on the main land than from anything else. 

At Mahim, the beach is two miles and a half long, and extends 
1000 yards inland, and at Back Bay it is two miles and three quarters 
long, and extends about 600 yards inland, forming segments of large 
circles at each place. The thickest part of the latter appears to be its 
western end, where the South-west Monsoon swell beats most upon it, 
for about its centre, viz. 300 yards from the sea, it is 20 feet thick, 
18 feet on the Esplanade opposite the Sanatarium, and towards the 
southern extremity of the Esplanade 15 feet thick, where it rests on the 
igneous rocks, and large spheroidal masses of coral ( Cellastrea Bl.^ 

With the composition of these beach-accumulations we are perfectly 
acquainted from the wells that have been dug through them. As 
before stated, the clay thins outwards under them, and they, in return, 
inland, thin out upon the clay, but have of course always that ridge 
above the clay which is common to beach-accumulations. 

Not having had the opportunities of examining the beach at Mahim 
that 1 have of thatin Back Bay, though they are both probably alike, 
1 must take my description from the latter. It is composed of beds of 
yellow sand and small shells, resting on the clay, or on the igneous 
rocks of the locality, according to that portion of it which is nearest 
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the sea, and vice t^ersd. The sand is chiefly confined to the upper part, 
but a few feet down begins to present beds of small sea-shells, for the 
most part entire. These increase in quantity, and take the place of 
the sand, while they become cemented together by calcareous matter, 
and form a concrete mass, which furnishes a rough building stone. 
The shells for the most part chiefly consist of small bivalves, Cardivm 
and Tellinn ; also of small univalves, Turbo^ Cerithium,ii\\^Nerita ; a 
large trochus and turritelfa, and a thin pearly pfaciina; in short species 
of all the genera which are now found on that part of the beach which is 
ill process of formation. As before stated, these Uiaterials rest on the 
clay or the igneous rock, and probably in some places on the lacustrine 
strata, where the latter have not been carried alway by denudation. I 
have frequently looked among the portions which have been quarried 
for bones of the human skeleton, aud for remnants of pottery, but have 
never met with either. 

This concludes all that I have to offer on the Geology of the Island 
of Bombay, with the exception of the few following “ practical observa- 
tions.” 

Building Materials. — The most durable stone is that which caps the 
hasalto-dioritic tract, viz. at Nowrojee Hill, &c, but it is very tough ; 
the next is a more crystalline form, which lies below it ; this is much 
more cleavable, and is found all along the eastern ridge. After this 
comes a more earthy form, (trappite,) which is found at the base of 
Nowrojee Hill Quarry; also the so-called ‘'white trap” (aphanite) at 
Dharavee, a modification of which (spilite) is again met with on the 
eastern side of the Flats, about the middle of the island, near the 
railroad, made up partly of carbonate of lime, in the form of calc-spar, &c. 
It is with this that the princijial part of the stone-work of the railway 
is built; and although not so durable as any of the foregoing, is 
sufficiently so for economical purposes. Last of all comes the volcanic 
breccia, in the neighbourhood of Sion, which furnishes a very rough stone, 
but from its soft argillaceous nature when fresh hewn, and subsequent 
hardening, it serves very well for troughs, for which it was formerly 
much used. 

Lime. — The concretionary limestone called kunkur, lying at the 
bottom of the clay in the Flats, in detached masses, or in continuous 
tracts, together with the nodular forms in the clay itself, furnishes an 
abundance of lime, the purest coming from the nodules. Recent 
shells, however, are collected and burnt for this purpose, from their 
furnishing a still purer material. 

— This comes^ from the shell-beaches, and, being chiefly com- 
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posed of tiie detritus of small shells and argillaceous matter from 
the disintegrated trappean rocks and fresh-water strata, hardly contains 
any siliceous sand ; hence it makes very bad mortar : much of it being 
taken from the sea shore also, it is more or less impregnated with salt, 
which after a while makes the mortar crumble, and, where this is covered 
with plaster, the latter to fall off. It has always appeared to me a 
great defect in the plastering of this part of India, not to mix hair, or 
tow, or straw, with the material. All who have had anything to do 
with new buildings in Bombay must have seen the plaster frequently 
falling off from the circumstances I have mentioned, and that no second- 
ary plaster ever stays long on such surfaces. Hence the necessity of 
taking sand from parts which have been long exposed to the percolation 
of fresh water, and which is free from salt, and mixing some fibrous 
material with the plaster, to make both it and the mortar more durable. 
It is no light matter this in the construction of a building, for without 
it the expense of repairs will ever be as it is now, endless, and the 
appearance of the buildings squalid and disgraceful, although an unlimited 
amount of money may be expended upon them annually. 

Wells , — The only rule that can be laid down for digging wells is 
that the basalto-dioritic tract must be pierced through to the fresh- 
water strata, and even then there may be no water : for a foot or two 
below this there may be an intrusion of the igneous rock, and then this 
must be pierced until arriving at another layer of the fresh-water strata, 
and so on until water is reached. Sometimes the meeting with a 
rent in boring through the basalto-dioritic tract, or a dyke of the subse- 
quent igneous effusion, may, by communicating with water below, 
yield the latter before it could otherwise be expected ; but from the 
manner in which the fresh-water strata and superincumbent basalto- 
dioritic tract have been broken up and intruded throughout the island, 
by the subsequent igneous effusions, it is plain that none of these springs 
can be inexhaustible. Last year proved it, for nearly all the wells were 
dry from the scarcity of rain the year before. There is another fact, 
viz. that many of these rents and dykes let in a spring of brackish 
water : this is particularly the case in the neighbourhood of Byculla. 
Experience there has often exemplified the proverb, that ‘‘ you may go 
further and fare worse.” This was the case in a tank enlarged by 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy on the north side of the Grant College. In 
sinking a well at the south-western corner of Baboola Tank last year, 
too, the workmen came upon a thin line of the fresh-water strata, 
accompanied by an oozing of saltish water, and of course were ordered 
to cease further operations directly. How it comes to pass that this 
29 
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water should be brackish I can only conjecture ; for it is not owing to 
the presence of the white rock, (or subsequent effusions,) since at Mazagon 
there is a well 60 feet deep, entirely excavated in the latter, and yet 
yielding excellent water. Again, the tank mentioned, which was 
enlarged by Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, does not extend into the white rock, 
and yet the water in it is so brackish that it is hardly fit for anything 
but watering the roads. Two tanks or wells shall be found within a 
few yards of each other, the one containing drinkable the other undrink- 
able water. As 1 have before stated, all that 1 can offer in explanation 
of this is conjectural, viz. that when the basalto-dioritic tract and 
aqueous strata were broken up by the subsaquent effusions, the sea 
water may have run into the crevices, and there, becoming vapourized, 
have left its salt behind it ; or, otherwise, the sea at the present time 
may be sucked up by these rents and dykes, which by their inter- 
communication may carry it here and there throughout that part of the 
island where the brackish wells are most common. If the former opinion 
were entertainable, then the constant emptying of these wells should at 
last make them yield fresh water ; but this is not the case, for they 
are emptied yearly for watering the gardens, and still continue to be salt. 
At the same time, those which are never emptied are decidedly the most 
brackish. If, on the other hand, the latter be the explanation, then 
there is no remedy for it. 

Coah — The quantities of this mineral found at the cutting of the 
Sluices, where the fresh-water strata containing it have only been 
excavated for a few cubic yards, is very trifling, although the fossilized 
wood and debris of vegetable remains is very considerable. The nature 
of the coal is described at page 176. It hardly ever occurs in grains 
larger than a pea, and for the most part in layers over compressed 
fiat long leaves or stems ; although the whole of this part of the fresh- 
water deposit is highly carboniferous. At the same time it should be 
remembered that in the only place where these strata have been exposed 
they have been broken up by the intrusion of the igneous rock, and 
.that although the wood and other vegetable remains in them here are 
principally replaced by argil, yet that they may be more coal- 
bearing in other parts. A further examination, then, of this part of the 
fresh-water formation in different localities would be highly interesting, 
if, even after all, it should not prove useful. 
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List of Rock-Specimens, Minerals, and Fossils, from the Island of 
Bombay, illustrative of the foregoing Paper, 

Presented by Dr. Lbith, and the Author. 

[Those marked with a t were presented by the former, and those with an * by the 
latter ; the t and * together denote that specimens of the same object have been 
presented by both.] 

No. 

1 * Tough bluish-grey basaltic diorite, containing olivine, and grains of 

magnetic iron ore, from the upper part of Nowrojee Hill. 

2 * Fissile and more cony)act, from ditto lower down. 

3 * Fine-grained crystalline diorite, from the ridge extending northwards from 

Jakaryah’s Bunder. 

4 * Mottled blue and brownish grey diorite, from the ridge extending north- 

wards from Khandlee Battery. 

5 * Orbicular or botryoidal diorite, from the same ridge a little south of Tank 

Builder. 

6 * Tough black fine granular basalt, from hexagonal prisms at Worlee. 

7 * Fissile black or dark fine basalt, from beneath the surface Malabar Hill. 

8 * Tubes, formed of crystalline quartz, fiiom bottom of basalt Mama Hajanee. 

Fresii-wtater Strata. 

0 * Portions of the upper part of the fresh-water strata, from different localities : 
the light brown from the tank north of the Horticultural Gardens, and 
upper part of Baboola Tank; the blue from the well (see p. 199) in 
Baboola Tank ; the brown from the spilite on the eastern side of the 
Flats, nearly opposite Parell ; the greenish or bluish grey or brown from 
the Sluices ; the blue and brown from a well on Malabar Hill. 

10 * Portions of the stratum composed of the casts of cyprides, from the northern 

side of the breach at the Sluices ; ditto from the northern end of Chinch- 
poogly ridge. 

11 * Greenish grey or brown shale, from the Sluices. 

12 * Ditto, with interlaminated black shale, from ditto ; also from a well on 

Malabar Hill. 

13 * Black bitiimenous shale, from ditto, and from a well on Malabar Hill. 

14 * Chertified aqueous strata, bent. 

15 * Basaltified ditto, with organic impressions. 

16 * Jaspidified ribboned ditto. 

17 * Chertified portion of cypris-stratum. 

18 * Ditto jaspideous ditto. 

19 * Coal from the Sluices. 

20 * Mineral resin from ditto. 

Vegbtable Remains. 

Booh. 

21 t Cormiform, conical roots? from the Sluices, (several specimens and sections,) 

(P- 177). 
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No. 

22 t Cormiform, globular, from the Sluices (several specimens and sections). 

Stems, 

23 *t Cylindrical, (two specimens,) (p. 178). 

24 *1 Wood, dycotyledouoiis, several specimens of, large and small, — and mono- 

cotyledoDous, (bamboo ?) (p. 178). 

25 *t Ditto with bark, two specimens (p. 178). 

26 *t Fungoid or adventitious woody excrescences? in the bark (p. 178). 

Leaves. 

27 * Oval, small,— like leaflets of an acacia (p. 179). 

28 Long, flat, — like bulrushes, large and small (p. 180). 

29 t Scaly, long leaf, or surface of a ste n ? (p. 180)i 

30 t Lanceolate leaves, like those of bamboo (p. 180), also cordate leaves. 

31 t Impression of Cyporus ? 

Seeds. 

32 Small, flat, lenticular capsule, with a ring of seeds arranged round the 

internal margin (p. 180). 

33 t &eed like a rtabotrys odoratissimtis (p. 181). 

34 t Siliquose seed-pod (p. 181), with sections (several specimens). 

35 t Ditto, (p. 181). 

Animal Remains. 

36 t Cypris semi-marginata (h. J. c.) (p. 181). 

37 * Cypris cylindrica (Sow.) (p. 182). 

38 • Another species, C, — — ■? (p. 182). 

39 t Lymnadia? 

40 t Elytra of a small coleopterous insect, right w'ing (p. 183). 

41 t Impressions of fjresh-water shells, Melania ? 


42 

• 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Paludina ? 

43 

t 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

Pupa ? 

44 


Bana piisUla, (Owen,) Skeletons of, several specimens (p. 1 84). 

45 


Do. 

do. 

do. 

lai'ge and small. (In these specimens, 
though one. skeleton appears larger 
than the other, the thigh bones are all 






of the same length.) 

46 


Do. 

do. 

do. 

in different layers an inch apart, (two 
specimens,) (p. 186). 

47 

• 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

on a layer of cyprides. 

48 

• 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

bones of, scattered in intruded igneous 


matter (p. 186). 

49 t Testudo Leithii. (h. j. c.) — a carapace and plastron ; h ditto with head ; 

c head alone ; d left half of the carapace and plastron ; e fragment of 
ditto ; f ventral part of pelvis and sternum opposite ; g fragment of 
carapace, with margino-collar scales ; h fragments of marginal scales ; 
i ditto \ k ditto ; I right two-thirds of carapace and plastron. 

2nd effusion. 

50 * Greenish blue and black trapplte, froio Nowrojee Hill, below the line of 

aqueous strata. 
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No. 

51 

52 

53 

54 


55 


56 

67 

58 

59 

60 
61 

6*2 

63 

64 

65 

66 
07 


68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 


80 


* Amygdaloid trappite, from Baboola Tank ; cells filled with crystals of 

laumonite. 

* Laumonite and dog’s-tooth calc-spar, from a geode in ditto. 

* Rhornboidal calc-spar in mass, from ditto ditto. 

* Ditto ditto following a line of aqueous atrata; from do. do. 

(p. 199). 

* Ditto ditto in a minute imbricated form, separate, and covering 

dog’s-tooth crystals, from ditto ditto. 

* Prehnite from ditto ditto. 

* Amygdaloid trappite, from a tank north of the Horticultural Gardens. 

* Black fine-grained crystalline diorite, from Baboola Tank. 

* Compact blue amygdaloid trappite, from Baboola Tank; cells elongated, 

and filled with massive laumonite. 

* Greenish grey amygdaloid trappite, cells filled with green-earth, from the 

neighbourhood of the house called Lowjee Castle. 

* Ditto decomposing, cells filled with quartz crystals, from upper side of 

dyke in Cliiiichpoogly ridge. 

* Hyalin and amethyst quartz crystals, from crushed geode in ditto. 

* Amygdaloid with brown earthy base, and cells filled with quartz crystals, 

from neighbourhood of Siiidu Para. 

* Brown aphauite, the so-called white trap, from Dharavee. 

* Ditto amygdaloid, from ditto ; cells filled with fine white clay-earth, 

(decomposed green-earth or laumonite,) (p. 193). 

* The same decomposing into a mottled red and white material, like laterite, 

of a graniilo-plastic naturo (pp. 196 & 202). 

* More earthy aphanite, spilitic, with fragments of organic remains, and 

calc- spar, from the eastern side of the Flats opposite Parell. Forms 
a good stone for building, and is easily hewn. 

* Blue spilite, (aphanite and culc-spar,) calc-spar, disseminated, from 

ditto. 

* Brown ditto, with calc-spar in small masses (amygdaloidal) from ditto. 

* Brown ditto, with calc-spar in veins, from ditto. 

* Uiisymmetrical, compressed, lenticular crystals of calc-spar, standing on 

their edges in a geode of ditto, from ditto. 

* Blue spilite, with small crystals of calc-spar, passing downwards into 

trappite, from ditto. 

* Fine blue clay aphanite, from a well on Malabar Hill. 

* Coarse aphanite, from ditto ditto. 

* Brecciated aphanite, from ditto. 

* Coarse aphanite, intruding fresh-water strata, firom the eastern side of tho 

Flats. 

* Aphanite bearing fragments of vegetable remains, from ditto. 

* Ditto black ditto, from a well on Malabar Hill. 

* Ditto bitumenous ditto, from the Sluices. 

3bd Effusion. 

* Coarse breccia, from the neighbourhood of Tank Bunder* 
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No. 

81 • Blue breccia, with white fragments, from a well on Malabar Hill : h ditto 

from Sion ; c ditto bi*own from ditto ; d ditto red from ditto ; a ditto 
white and rod decomposing ;/ ditto red compact. 

82 * Ditto black juspidcoiis from Antop Hill. 

83 * Ditto jaspideous, black, from Sewree. 

84 • Blue breccia, passing into red clay, from Sewi’ee. 

85 t Ditto, containing a largo fragment of large-grained dioidte, near the village 

ofWadalla(p 196). 

86 * Ditto, containing amygdaloid diorite; a ditto containing amygdaloid 

trappito or aphaiiito, from ditto and Sewree. 

87 Ditto, containing portions of aqueous strata. 

8d * White amygdaloid aphanite ; cells very miicU elongated, and filled with 
calcedoiiy or quartz crystallized, from Chinchpoogly ridge. 

89 Geode from ditto, containing crystals of quartz and amethyst. 

90 Ditto from ditto, containing agato. 

4th Effusion. 

91 * Portion of amygdaloid aphanite, from the dyke at Sewree ; cells contain- 

ing fine white clay-earth. 

OiiORA Bunder, in Salsettb. 

92 * Specimens of amygdaloid aphanite, and volcanic breccia ; also specimens of 

aqueous strata from the latter. 

Marine Formation. 

93 • Blue clay of the Flats. 

94 * Massive kunkur, from lower part of ditto. • 

95 * Small kunkur-conglomerate, resembling transformed sea-beach, from ditto 

ditto. 

96 * Nodular kunkur, from ditto. 

97 * Charred wood, from ditto. 

98 * Infiltrated pholadine tubes, from ditto. 

99 * Concrete sea-beach, coarse. 

100 * Concrete sea- beach, fine. 

101 • Shells from ditto. 

102 * Spheroidal masses of calcareous coral (Cellaatrea Bl.) beneath ditto. 

Esplanade. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 
Platjb VI. 

Geological Map of the Island of Bombay. 

Plats VII. 

pig. 1.— Cormlform root of aquatic plant ? natural size. 
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a Upper end, truncated. < 

h Lower end, broken. 

Fig. 2. — Globular root of aquatic plant ? natural size. 
a Lateral view. 

h Upper end, showing lines of petiolations ? 

Fig. 3. — Lateral view of a portion of a stem, natural size. 
a Lower end, showing lines of petiolations ? 

Plate VIII. 

Fig. 4. — Oval leaf, natural size. 

Fig. 5. — Round leaf, natural size. • 

Fig. 6. — Comprebsed stem or leaf of aquatic plant, with root, natural size. 

a Magnified view qf longitudinal striee on its surface. 

Fig. 7. — Scaly impression of leaf or stem, natural size. 
a Two scales, well preserved. 

Fig. 8. — Form of the end of a flat, long leaf, which is very common, natural size. 
Fig. 9. — Impressions of loaves, like those of bamboo, natural size. 

Fig. 10. — Impression of a cyperaceous plant ? natural size. 

Plate IX. 

Fig. 11. — Small lenticular seed, magnified. 
a Natural size. 

Fig. 12. — Oval, compressed seed, with apparently ruminate albumen, magnified. 
a Natural size. 

Fig. 13. — Seed-pod, broken off at one end, natural size. 

Fig. 14. — Sccd-pod, natural size. 

Fig. 15. — Cyprls semi-marginata. 

Fig. 16. — C. cylindrica. 

Fig. 17.— C. ? 

Fig. 18, 19, 20. — Valves of recent cyprides, from the fresh-water deposits of 
Bombay. 

Fig. 21. — Elytra of coleopterous insect, magnified. 

Fig. 22. — Cast of shell, natural size. 

Plate X. 

Testudo Leithii, — Carapace, and upper part of head of, natural size, a Point 
of tail. 

Plate XI. 

Testudo Leithii, — Plastron, and inferior aspect of lower jaw of, natural size. 
a Impressions of posterior extremities, b h Union of pelvic bones with poste- 
rior part of sternum, c Point of tail. 



Art, II. — Recent Investigatiom in Zend Literature, By the Revd. 
J. Murray Mitchell^ A.M. 

Presented March 184‘.i and February 1852. 


The first of the two following papers was read a considerable time 
ago, soon after the appearance of the articles to which it refers, in the 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen MorgenVdndischen Gesellschaft ; but I have 
hitherto declined to comply with the request of the Society that it 
should appear in the Journal, in the hope that the important papers of 
Spiegel and Roth might be given to the English public in extenso by 
some student of Oriental antiquities at home. I see, however, no 
intimation of any intention to reproduce these papers ; the country of 
Hyde not only seems to have abandoned original investigation into the 
ancient religious system of Persia, but to be disinclined even to acquaint 
itself with the progress of Continental scholars in this very interesting 
field of inquiry. In the absence, then, of a full translation, the follow- 
ing paper is now published, as containing a brief statement of some of 
the most important conclusions to which the students of Zend literature 
have at present arrived. 

I. 

The very rapid progress that has of late years been made in the 
opening up of the most ancient religious monuments of the Hindus is 
well known to all who take an interest in Oriental investigation. The 
Veda is no longer a mystic and unintelligible book. For a considerable 
time after Colebrooke’s Essay on the Vedas was published, it seemed as 
if the investigation could not advance beyond the point to which he 
had brought it ; . but recently the study has been prosecuted with 
redoubled zeal, and with most satisfactory results. 

There is, however, another religious monument of the ancient East, 
scarcely less interesting than the Veda, on which comparatively little 
light has as yet been shed. The Zendavesta, the sacred book of the 
ancient Persians, is still an unintelligible volume. The investigation 
slumbered from the days of Anquetil du Perron until M. Burnouf 
took it up. He accomplished much ; but notwithstanding his zealous 
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and successful labours, a deep darkness still enveloped everything; 
pertaining to the ancient books and ancient religious history of the 
Persians. Light, however, is now breaking in, — we have at least the 
promise of a dawn ; and it is an interesting thing to observe that a 
considerable portion of the light which is now resting on the Zendavesta 
is reflected upon it from the Veda. 

That the ancient Hindu and ancient Persian races were not very 
remotely descended from one common stock — now generally denominated 
the Arian stock — ^is a fact with which doubtless all present are familiar. 
A comparison of the languages used by the two races establishes the 
point to a demonstration? A connexion somewhat similar, although not 
. capable of being traced out to the same extent, exists between the 
religions of the two races. The points of resemblance here are not 
merely those which arc common to all religions, nor those common 
to all the religions of the great Indo-Germanic family : they cannot with 
any show of reason be pronounced either accidental, or the result of 
intercourse between the two races in later times ; but they appear to be 
based on an original relationship, or rather identity, of the two systems. 
Each of these throws light upon the other, and the Veda and the 
Zendavesta — the ancient sacred book of the Hindus, and that of the 
Persians — ought to be studied in their mutual connexions. The relation 
of the two books is thus well stated by Dr. Roth : — “ The Veda and 
the Zendavesta are two rivers, flowing from one fountain-head : the 
stream of the Veda is the fuller and purer, and has remained truer to 
its original character ; that of the Zendavesta has been in various ways 
polluted, has altered its course, and cannot, with certainty, be traced 
up to its source.” 

The Veda and the Zendavesta present two subjects of study that are 
of very unequal difficulty. The study of the former is by far the easier 
task. Not to mention that the Sanskrit language, in which it is 
composed, is still a living language, although doubtless in a form 
greatly altered from the “rustic dialect” (to use Colebrooke’s epithet) 
of the Veda, we possess admirable commentaries on the Veda written 
in easy Sanskrit, grammars, lexicons, explanatory notes, &c. &c., which 
were composed by accomplished Hindus at a time when the study of 
the Veda was still prosecuted with zeal and success. On the other 
hand, the Zend must be called a dead language ; and to aid us in the 
study of the Zendavesta we possess a Sanskrit translation of a very 
small part of the work, a Pehlivi translation, which is as enigmatical as 
the Zend, the bare rudiments of a lexicon or vocabulary, but not even 
the rudiments of a grammar. When we add to this slender 
30 
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criticus the traditionary exposition of their sacred books by the 
Pdrsis, as presented in their later versions and commentaries, we have 
exhausted the list of the aids at our command in the study of the 
Zendavesta. 

In that invaluable repository of information on so many branches of 
Oriental literature, the Journal of the German Oriental Society^ 
( Zeitschrift derDeutschen Morgenlandischen two papers 

have recently appeared, which are highly deserving of attention, as 
important contributions to our knowledge of the Zendavesta. One, by 
Dr. Friedrich Spiegel, is entitled “Studies on the Zendavesta”*; the 
other, entitled “ The Legend of Feridun in India and Iran,”t is from 
the pen of Dr. Rudolph Roth, whose important treatise on the Literature 
and History of the Veda was formerly brought to the notice of the 
Society. (Sec Journal, vol. ii. p. 404.) The latter more especially 
demonstrates that light can be thrown on the Zendavesta by the Veda. 

Dr. Spiegel’s article is chiefly occupied with the consideration of the 
aid which Parsi tradition affords us in the investigation of the Zeiida- 
vesta. He takes occasion to pronounce an opinion on the merits of 
the celebrated French version, by Anquetil du Perron. The work of 
Anquetil is so generally accessible, and so likely to be had recourse to 
as an easy means of information on the subject of Parsiism, that it is of 
importance for ns to ponder the judgment which the German critic 
passes on its merits, lest we be led astray by deceptive lights. “ The 
French version,” says Spiegel, “ was long held to be correct : it was 
believed that a closer investigation of the languages of the ancient 
books would be advantageous to philology, and might here and there 
modify the translation in details ; but that substantially the conclusions 
of Anquetil would be confirmed. Contrary, however, to all expecta- 
tion, recent investigation has completely set aside the results which we 
had deemed so certain, and has demonstrated that the whole inquiry 
must be commenced de novo. It is no longer a secret, that Anquctil’s 
version is not trustworthy.” 

While employing this severe language, we must not forget — and Dr. 
Spiegel does not forget — that our obligations to Anquetil are exceed- 
great. The zeal and unconquerable perseverance which he displayed 
in his search for the ancient Persian books are worthy of all admiration ; 
and whatever may be thought of him as a philologist, he was at all 

* Zeitschrift dor Deutschen Morgenlandischen Qesellscliaft, I. Band, III, and 
IV. Heft. p. 24.3. 

t Ibid, IT. Band, II. Heft. p. 216. 
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events a great discoverer. Even had his version been a blunder from 
beginning to end, still the service he rendered in bringing the Zend 
writings from India to Europe, and directing the attention of Europe to 
them, would have entitled him to our gratitude and respect. 

It has been usual, Dr. Spiegel remarks, to say that Anquetil was 
misled by trusting to the traditionary interpretation of the Zendavesta 
by the Parsis. Spiegel, however, doubts the correctness of this opinion. 
Since the Sanskrit version of portions of the Zend by Ncriosengh is on 
the whole a close and correct rendering, it is scarcely credible that in 
the course of a few centuries so complete a revolution in the interpreta- 
tion of their ancient books can have taken place among the Pursfs, a 
people who cling with tenacity to what they believe to be their ancient 
creed, and who have been, since their arrival in India, subjected to no 
great national calamities. 

Dr. Spiegel mentions that he is not acquainted with the modern 
Gujariiti versions of the Zendavesta. These will be referred to after- 
wards ; but in the mean time we may remark that they confirm the 
opinion he has expressed. Most certainly Anquetil deviates widely 
from those versions that are at present accessible in Bombay ; nor is it 
conceivable that in Surat, towards the end of last century, when he 
was there, the Parsis gave an interpretation of their sacred books 
nearly resembling that presented in AnquetiPs work. Spiegel’s opinion 
that Anquetil must have guessed the meaning from the Persian render- 
ings which his Pars! teacher supplied him of the Zend vocables, and 
must deliberately have tortured the stubborn terms till they apjicared 
to yield some intelligible sense, is no doubt correct. Had Anquetil 
confessed his ignorance, (for he must have been aware of it,) he would 
have possessed a far stronger claim to our respect and gratitude than 
as the case now stands. 

Spiegel’s paper is mainly occupied with the tradition of the Parsis as 
contained in the Huzvaresh or Pehlivi version of the Zendavesta. In 
the entire absence of grammatical, and the almost entire absence of 
lexicographical, works on the Zend language, we are necessarily depen- 
dant on the translations that, happily, have come down to us ; and 
pre-eminent among these is the oldest, or Pehlivi. From it, indeed, all 
later versions have been drawn. Of the date and character of the 
Pehlivi language a good deal is known from coins and inscri})tions. 
It belongs to the era of the earlier Sassanian kings of Persia, [from 
A. D. 226 onwards,] and we may pretty safely refer the Pehlivi version 
of the Zendavesta to the same age. It is of high importance in the 
criticism of the Zend text. The fixing of a correct text is the first step 
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we must take in an investigation of all records. Comparing the Veda 
with the Zendavesta, we can rely on the readings of the former much 
more confidently than those of the latter. The original Vedic text 
appears to have been wonderfully well secured by the various safeguards 
that were had recourse to ; but the case is far otherwise with the 
Zendavesta. In particular, passages exist in the present Zend which do 
not appear in the Pehlivi version ; and these are so embarrassing to 
the sense that they must be considered interpolations. As translated 
from a more ancient Zend text than that which now exists, the Pehlivi 
version is of high value in all questions of this nature. 

Equally important is the Pehlivi version in ^he interpretation of the 
Zend. The Pehlivi is entirely a Persian dialect. A comparison of the 
Zend with the Sanskrit furnishes most important elucidations ; but the 
connexion between Zend and Pehlivi is still closer, and, were the latter 
only as well understood as Sanskrit, it would be still more fruitful c f 
results, 

Spiegel illustrates at some length the utility of the Pehlivi version as 
throwing light on the state of the Persian religion in the time of the 
Sassanian kings. Wholly apart from its use as a translation, as a relic 
of the Sassanian dynasty it is possessed of much historical value. The 
Sassanian epoch is one of the highest importance in the history of Asia — 
and of Asiatic but unhappily it is involved in much obscurity. 

The science of History may expect to receive interesting contributions 
from the light which will be shed on that epoch from the study of the 
Pehlivi version of the Zendavesta, and the works connected with it. 
At that period, Persia by no means secluded herself from intercourse 
with foreign nations. Greek and Christian influences acted powerfully 
on the Persian mind ; and Parsiism, again, largely contributed to the 
opinions of the Gnostics and Manicheans. The western influence acted 
on Persia in two modes ; the one, translations of Greek writers into 
Persian, the other, direct contact between the Persians and the Syrian 
Christians who were scattered in large numbers throughout the country. 

The large number of Syriac words occurring in Pehlivi has long 
attracted attention ; and Sir W. Jones expressed his “perfect conviction 
that Pehlevee was a dialect of Chaldaic.” The usual explanation of 
this fact is that Pehlivi must have prevailed in the west of Persia, and 
there come in contact with the neighbouring Syriac ; but the facts 
above noted have suggested an ingenious explanation to Spiegel of a 
different kind. He thinks that instead of personal, it may have been 
literary, intercourse between the Syrians and Persians that occasioned 
the similarity — the large circulation of Syriac books and ideas in Persia 
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naturally leading to the transference of many words, just as the theo- 
logical terms in modern Persian are to a large extent drawn from 
Arabic, the sacred language of Muhammadanism. 

Dr. Spiegel’s paper contains a brief notice of the history of the Pars! 
religion since the period of the Sassanian kings, which we pass over. 
He has two or three pages on the subject of Pdrsi Eschatology, which 
we hope afterwards to refer to. We shall doubtless soon see still 
further results from the labours of this very diligent investigator. 
In the mean time we proceed to notice the paper of Dr. Roth on 
The Legend of Feridun in India and Iran, 

It has been well krfbwn for a considerable time that many of the 
technical religious terms occurring in the Veda are reproduced in the 
Zeiidavesta. Thus, the Vedic Yajata, meaning worshipahle, is an epithet 
of the gods, and corresponds with the Zend Yasata, which denotes an 
Izad, or angel of the second class ; the Vedic soma corresponds with 
the Zend haoma, the horn plant ; the Vedic deca with the Zend daeco ; 
and the first half of the Zend name of God, AhuraMazdd, (Ilormazd,) 
apparently with the word Asura, which is frequently applied as 
a laudatory epithet to Vedic deities.* Thus, farther, Vivanghvat in 
Zend corresponds with the Sanskrit Vivasvat^ ; and the son of the 
former, Yimo, with Yama, the son of the latter. The identification of 
proper names thus happily commenced by Bopp and Lassen has been 
carried out by Dr. Roth, in the case of the word Feridun, 

The name of Feridun, the sixth king of the Peshdadian dynasty, is 
one of the most renowned in the whole compass of Persian history. 
The epic genius of Firdausi has found a congenial theme in the mighty 
achievements of “ Feridun the Fortunate”; and later prose writers have 
delighted to hold him forth as a pattern of every virtue. Amid the 
confessedly inextricable confusion in which the primeval annals of 
Persia are involved, it has been fondly imagined that with him at all 
events we discern some traces of historic truth. The greatest exploit of 
Feridun was the overthrow of the tyrant Zoliilk. Notwithstanding all 
the wild fables recorded of the latter, — such as that the devil kissed his 
shoulders, and made two fearful serpents spring from them, vhich 
required to be daily fed on human brains, — it has been customary to 
recognise in Zohak the representative of a Western invasion, Arabian 
or Assyrian ; and the thousand years during which he is said to have 
reigned have been held as the probable duration of the conquering 

* Lassen’s Indische Alterthamskunde, I. p. 522. 

t Bopp’s Nalus, 2nd Ed. p. 203. (1832.) 
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dynasty. Feridun is thus represented as the deliverer of Persia from 
a foreign yoke ; and Sir John Malcolm is so far satisfied of the reality 
of his existence as to identify him with Arbaces the Medc, who is 
stated by Greek historians to have overturned the Assyrian monarchy 
under the effeminate Sardauapalus. There is a well-known passage of 
Firdausi to this effect ; — 

“ Feridun the fortunate was not an anp^ol, 

Neither was he formed of musk and ambergris; 

He acquired Iiis glory by justice and liberality : 

Be thou just and liberal, and thou shall be a Feridun.” 

Now, if the conclusions of the German critic be accordant with 
truth, Feridun was certainly not formed of musk and ambergris, but 
he was composed of materials still less earthly and substantial : Feridun, 
in short, according to Roth, is no historic personage at all — he is 
simply one of the deities acknowledged in remote times by the Ariaii 
race ; and, without any figure of speech, we may say that the battles 
which Firdausi celebrates with so much Homeric fire took place in the 
region of the clouds. 

The investigation of this point by Roth is fall and minute ; but it 
will be sufficient to mention the more important particulars in the 
inquiry. The modern Persian word Feridun is derived from Phrcdiinn, 
a softened form of the Zend ThraUona, In the Zendavesta he is said 
to have slain the destructive serpent with three throats, three tails, six 
eyes, and a thousand powers, which was created by Ahriman for the 
destruction of the world. This slaying of the serpent is in fact the 
sum and substance of the history of Thraetbna in the Zend books. In 
the poetical narrative of the Shah Nameh the name of the tyrant whom 
Feridun slays is Zolnlk ; but Firdausi also writes the name y ash 
dahdky which is almost exactly the Zend ashi dahdk^ i. e. destructive 
serpent, Thraetona is the son of Athwya, which in Persian is written 
Athiny or, as changed by Firdausi, Abtin. 

Nearly the whole of this seems to occur in the Veda. In the Veda 
Trita occurs, or, as it is at least once written, Traitana, which closely 
resembles Thraetona. The Zend Thraetona is the son of Athwya ; 
the patronymic of the Vedic Trita seems to be Aptya — an exact 
coincidence, the interchange of t and p being frequent between these 
languages. In Zend Athwya can hardly he etymologically significant ; 
hut the Sanskrit Aptya yields it a meaning, viz. “ water-inhabiter,** 
or “water-ruler.** 

But the resemblance goes beyond names — it extends to acta. Thrae- 
tona in the Zend books slays the “destructive serpent,” and so does 
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Trita in the Veda. The serpent in the Zend books is a horrid 
monster, three-headed, three-tailed, and six-eyed : the Vedic serpent is 
very similar. We read thus in one of the Vedic hymns (x. 1, 8, 8); — 
** The Aptya {i. e. Trita) knew his father’s arms to wield ; 

Sent (or, encouraged) by Indra, strode he to combat: 

The three-hoadod being, with seven tails, Trita slow, 

And the might of Twashtri set the cattle free.” 

So far the resemblance is singularly exact. The champion, the 
enemy, the battle, are almost identical in the Veda and the Zeiidavesta. 
A difference exists between them as to the prize contended for. 

In the Veda, Trita i» a divine personage, who contends against the 
serpent for the rescue of the cows. We have here an edition of the 
old legend which occupies so prominent a place in the religion of the 
Veda, viz. that demons seize on the waters, — the many-tinted clouds, 
when, like cows going to pasture, they move across the sky, — carry 
them off captive, and bind them in fetters beyond the horizon ; or, what 
is another form of the same thought, the malignant being who dwells 
in the mountains, locks up the springs in the dark recesses of his rocky 
caverns. Then it is that the thunderbolt of Indra (or, the arrow of 
Trita) cleaves the rocks, or rends asunder the dark mantle with which 
the demon has enveloped the sky, and then the imprisoned waters leap 
forth to liberty, and rush down to cheer and fertilize the earth. Such 
is the famous battle — one perpetually recurring in the Vedas ; and 
such precisely is the battle between Trita and the serpent. Now in 
the Zendavesta the scene shifts ; the battle is transferred from heaven 
to earth. The champion is the mortal son of a mortal sire ; and the 
serpent he slays is a creation of the evil power, which is furnished with 
devilish might for the destruction of good in the world. 

And then, lastly, comes the later Persian hero-legend, as presented 
in the great poem of Firdausi, the Shah-Nameh. Here the attempt is 
made to draw the whole representation into the province of actual 
history. The battle is in Persia ; the three-headed serpent is ZohAk, 
with a serpent springing up from each shoulder ; he is seated on the 
usurped throne of Persia ; his wickedness is the tyranny which he 
exercises ever his conquered subjects ; and the blessing for which the 
noble Feridun contends is freedom to his country, and the restoration of 
its ancient royal line. 

Dr. Roth thinks he finds some evidence of the fact that Trita — who 
certainly is not often mentioned in the Vedas, perhaps not oftener than 
thirty times — was a far more important person in the period anterior 
to the collecting of the Vedic hymns than he afterwards became. His 
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similarity to Indra may have obscured his renown, as it certainly 
rendered his services of less importance. Apparently he was the ruler 
of the distant sky-waters, while Indra swayed over those in the visible 
heavens immediately around us. Trita is removed to the farthest 
point in space to which imagination can reach ; thus in the prayer 
(viii. 6, 5y 13, &c.) — 

“ Our sins, be tliey known, or be they secret, oh gods ! 

Remove all far away from us to Trita the Aptya.” 

The supposition that the Vedic Trita, a divine being, is changed in 
the Zend and Persian books into a mortal hero of earthly mould, 
although rather startling at first sight, may be divested of all antecedent 
improbability by analogous facts that do not admit of question. One 
of the most renowned personages in the poem of Firdausi is Jamshid, 
the fourth king of the Peshdadian dynasty, whose romantic tale of love 
and sorrow is from first to last of the most earthly complexion. Yet it 
has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of Orientalists that the 
Jamshid of Firdausi, the Jam of other books, and the Yimo of the 
Zendavesta, are all one, and all identical with a deity in the Vedas, Yama. 
The king Jamshid of Firdausi appears in the Zendavesta as Yimo, a 
servant of Ahura Mazda, who ruled on earth during a golden age, in 
the earliest period of the world’s history. On the contrary, in the 
Veda, Yama dwells in heaven as the ruler of the spirits of the departed, 
who banquet with him. (x. 1, 14, 10.) Thus it is said of him (ix. 7, 
10 , 7 . 8 ):— 

Where is the unextinguished ligiit 
In the world, where the sunbeam dwells, 

Thither bring me, O Soma, into the immortal, inviolable world ; 

Where the son of Vivasvat (Yama) ruleth as king, 

Where the steps up to heaven are,* 

Where those great waters dwell, 

There let me immortally bo !” 

Dr. Roth concludes his interesting inquiry with the following senti- 
ments, the truth and importance of which will be generally admitted. 

The time is now come to answer all questions as to the historic value 
of the accounts given by Firdausi and his innumerable followers 
respecting the early Persian kings ; and we can do it by the assistance 
of the long-concealed but now disclosed legends of ancient India, [as 
contained in the Veda,] which must be connected with the statements 
of the Zendavesta. No confidence can be placed in the representations 

* Roth, in a later paper, translates this in the innermost of heaven.”— 
Zeitschrifty IV. 427. 
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of the Musulman writers. Not from works later than the Zendavesta» 
but from earlier ones, must light be obtained,— light, before which 
many figures which have b^en held as real flesh and blood will fade 
away like spectral illusions. But it is better to confess the void, and 
allow it to remain until we can gradually fill it with genuine forms, 
than view it through the delusive glimmer of a cloudy mythology. 
Instead of vainly toiling to extract historic truth from Firdausi’s 
fascinating song, better far to make at once the humiliating admission 
that we are at this moment in total ignorance of the history of Persia 
as far down as the days of Cyrus. 


II. 

Since I last had the honour of bringing before the Society the chief 
facts connected with the recent progress of investigation in Zend literature, 
great advances have been made by some of the Continental Orientalists. 

I cannot attempt at present to comment on the labours of all who are 
doing good service in this important field of inquiry ; I shall in a 
great degree confine this paper to a notice of the zealous and successful 
studies of two, whose names are already familiar to you — Professor 
Spiegel, of Erlangen, and Dr. Rudolph Roth. 

Had time permitted, it would have been well to attend to the very 
useful work of Professor Brockhaus, who has given us an edition of the 
Zendavesta in Roman characters.* The index of this work is exceed- 
ingly useful ; and the glossary is a valuable gift in the present state of 
Zend lexicography. 

I have not yet seen the work on the first five chapters of the Vendidad 
that has been published within these few months by Lassen, but every- 
thing that comes from his pen must be of the highest value.f 

Dr. R. Roth, whose interesting paper on the Legend of Feridun in 
India and Iran 1 have already brought to the notice of the Society, 
has continued the same style of investigation in an article on the Legend 
of Jamshid. (See Zeitachrift der Deutschen MorgenVdndischen GeaelU 

* Vendidad Sade. Die Heiligen Schrifteii Zoroaster’s : Ya^na, Visperod, und 
Vendidad. Nacli den lithographerten Ausgaben von Paris und Bombay, mit Index 
und Glossar, heransgegebon von Dr. Hermann Brockhaus. (Vendidad Sade. 
Tlie Sacred Writings of Zoroaster: Ydgna^VUperedy and Vendidad. Edited after 
the lithographed editions of Paris and Bombay, with Index and Glossary, By 
Dr, H. BrocJthaus,) 

t Lassen (Ghristianus) Vondidadi Capita quinque priora. 

31 
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9chafti IV. Bandj s. 417.) Roth is not the discoverer of the identity of 
the Vedic Yama^ and the Zend Yimo^ or Yimo KkahaHa^ i. e. Yimo the 
Ruler, or, as the designation is softened in the later Persian and Guja- 
rati, Jamshid, His paper is interesting, ns fully unfolding the position 
which Yimo holds in the Zendavesta, and that of Yama in the Veda — 
positions very far from identical. In fact, amid the thousand fantastic 
metamorphoses to which mythological beings are subject in the lapse 
of centuries, we can scarcely discover a change more complete than 
that which the original Vedic deity Yama has been made to undergo. 
The word Yama, which it has been hitherto customary to translate 
Tamer, Subduer, Roth contends can only meau Twin, (from the same 
root as occurs in the Latin word Geminus, Gemellus), Yama is the 
twin-brother and Yarn! the twin-sister ; and Roth believes that these 
"twins” simply designate the first pair of the human race. But how 
deduce from this the general Vedic idea of Yama? The first man, says 
Roth, was the first stranger who found his way to the abode of the 
immortals, and the natural head of those who arc destined, each in his 
order, to follow him thither, — Yama is the leader (prince) of beatified 
men. He dwells with the gods, and banquets with them. His dwell- 
ing is a place of joy — even of revelry. 

In the Zendavesta, Yimo is the head of a golden age. In his kingdom 
there was " no frost, nor heat, nor darkness, nor death.” We hear also 
much of a blessed region — a garden, or paradise — into which were 
collected chosen men, cattle, plants, &c. (See Vendidad, Fargard ‘2nd ; 
Ya 9 na, Chap. 9th.) 

He is also clearly pointed out in the Zendavesta as the receiver 
from Ilorniazd, and imparter to men, of a law or religion. Of the 
Bundesline — a much later and most unsatisfactory work, abounding in 
things unintelligible and absurd — we need not say much ; but it makes 
one statement of some importance, viz. that Jem (Yimo) bad a wife, 
Jeme, or a sister, Jemake. Connect this with what was said of the 
"twin-sister” Yami. 

In the great poem of Firdausi, and the innumerable works that draw 
from it as a store-house, Jamshid is a wise, magnificent, but finally 
erring and most unfortunate prince, who is expelled by Zohak, and 
dies in exile. 

But, lastly, the later Hindu idea of Yama is exceedingly unlike the 
Vedic one. Yama is still indeed the " king of justice — the ruler of the 
Pitris,” or ancestors’*^; but he is also the king of hell. "These, and 


Soe Vishnu Parana, (Wilson’s,) p. 152. 
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many other fearful hells, are the awful provinces of the kingdom of 
Yama, terrible with instruments of torture, and with fire.”* 

Such are the magic transformations of mythology ! In the books of 
the one country (Persia), we see the blessed and honoured ruler of a 
golden age, in whose kingdom evil and death are unknown, changed 
into a fugitive and miserable prince, who dies by violence ; in those of 
the other (India), the prince of the blessed dead in heaven, in whose 
realm only pleasure and rapture have place, is metamorphosed into the 
gloomy and relentless judge of the dead. And all of these four concep- 
tions are as widely as possible removed from the fundamental idea out of 
which the whole has arisen, viz. that of Yama as the great ancestor of 
the human race. 

Should this identification of Yama and Yimo be permanently retained, 
(and, startling as the divergencies become, there is little doubt that the 
connexion traced by Dr. Roth is correct,) it is worth while to note that 
the conception of Yimo in the Zeiidavesta and later Persian books 
remains truer to the original idea than that which is presented in the 
Vedas. Yimo, the ruler of a blessed period ; the teacher — himself 
divinely taught — of men ; the inhabitant of a blessed region or paradise 
on earth, — this description of the first man is singularly like that 
contained in Genesis, and would seem no indistinct echo of the inspired 
record. Various questions of course immediately suggest themselves as 
to the age of the Zendavesta, and the purity of the text, before we can 
base any very positive conclusions on this coincidence ; but the point 
is eminently worthy of investigation. The further striking coincidences 
with the record in Genesis which the poem of Firdausi supplies cannot 
be urged as of very much importance, inasmuch as Biblical ideas, 
derived from the Kordn, mingle themselves to a large extent with all 
the representations of early Persian history by Persian Musulmans.f 

The Orientalist, however, who has during the last three or four years 
communicated to the publie the largest amount of new information, is 
Dr. F. Spiegel, of Erlangen, whose name is already familiar to this 
Society. His contributions are numerous and valuable. 

In the Zeitschrift der Deutschen MorgenVdndischen GeselUchafty 
III. Bandy s. 246 , we have an article from his pen on “The Legend of 

• See Vishnu Puvdna, (Wilson’s,) p. 207. 

t The name Jamshid is still in frequent use among the Parsis. W’o have it in 
the first part of the name of our worthy Pdrsi Knight, which is, in Jonesian ortho- 
graphy, JuTtishid-ji, We have also in Bombay a newspaper called the Jdm^i- 
Jamahidy the Cup, or rather Mirror y of Jamshid, 

With respect to the popular conception now prevalent in India regarding Yama, 
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Sam.”* This we may pass over as not very important in its bearing 
on Zend literature. Sam is the first of a line of heroes— Sam, Z41, 
Rustam, — who ate highly renowned in early Persian history. The 
conclusion to which Spiegel comes is that the whole account of Sum 
is unhistorical — a purely poetic fiction. He tlius adds another proof to 
the assertion that the record of the Peshdadiau period of the Persian 
annals, iu which the genius of Firdausi so luxuriates, is simply TVild 
mythology. 

Directly connected with the Zendavesta, there are several important 
papers of Dr. Spicgcrs. Various articles of his, published in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, treat of the manu- 
scripts of the Vendidad, and the purity of the text. We omit the 
consideration of these at present ; when Spiegel gives us a collection 
of various readings in the edition of the Zendavesta which he is now 
happily carrying through the press, he will doubtless supply us with 
his matured conclusions as to the state of the Zend text. 

He has published a separate paper on “ Some Interpolated Passages 
in the Vendidad.” He applies the Pehlivi version to the Zend, and 
finds numerous passages, some of them important, in which the Zend 
readings have nothing corresponding to them in the translation. These 

tbo following abfinng, or Marathi ode, will suffice. The translation is literal— the 
abruptness of expression being retained from the original : — 

** Worldly joy here seemeth sweet ; 

Afterwards, hard ore the pains of Yama. 

They strike, they cut, ten-ibly they slash, 

The servants of Yama, for many years. 

The tree with sword-shaped loaves — fire of Khair — 

Flames of burning oil burst forth. 

They make them walk over burning ground ; 

Pillars of fire with their arms they clasp. 

Therefore is Tukd foil of pitying sorrow — 

Enough of coming and going, and being bom !” 

How infinitely unlike the realm of Yama, as pictured in these terrible words, from 
the region where, in the innermost of heaven,*’ the Vedic Yama banquets with 
the divinities ! The transformation, as a historical fact, has been skilfully traced 
by Roth. Equally interesting, however, would be an inquiry into the causes that 
produced the change. 1 do not know that the investigation would raise our esti- 
mate of the Veda, morally considered. Its allusions to the unseen world of the 
departed — to immortality and future blessedness, are exceedingly few. Allusions 
to future punishment, in consequence of sin in this life — are there any such ? If 
not, it seems to me that the conception of hell, even when so gross as the horrible 
Tepresentatlons of the Purdnas of the later Hindus, the Ardai-Viraf-Nameh of 
the Pdrsis, and the Kor&n of the Musulmans, exhibits a higher condition of the 
moral consciousness than we can trace in file Veda. 

* Die Sage von Sdm, md dae Sdm^ndme, 
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he deems interpolated. He has also published a treatise, containing the 
Zend text of the IQtli Fargard of the Vendidad in Roman characters, a 
translation, and copious notes, critical and explanatory. This is an 
important part of the Zendavesta, and Spiegel’s annotations touch on 
some weighty questions. One of these is the Parsi doctrine respecting 
Zaru&na Akarana. The question has often been discussed whether the 
P^rsis recognize a being called Zaruan Akaran as the supreme divinity, 
or whether Ahura Mazda, the good principle, is so. In the treatise now 
under review, Spiegel strongly contends against the personality of Zaruan 
Akaran. The Zend words occurring in the 33rd section — Dathat ^pento 
mainym dathat Zrvdn^ Akarane, highly important in the decision 

of this question, as on them mainly has been based the view which 
Spiegel combats. Anquetil renders the passage thus ; — “ L’etre absorb^ 
dans I’excellence t’a domic, le terns sans bornes t’a domic” — tliat is : 
“ The being absorbed in excellence has given thee ; time without bounds 
has given thee.” Spiegel, on the other hand, thus translates : Cpiiiito- 
Mainyus (^. e. Ahura Mazda) created it ; he created it in endless time.” 
In a note on the passage he says that Anquetirs version, with all the 
consequences which he and others have deduced from it, is certainly 
false ; and that the opinion that endless time is in the Zendavesta exalted 
over Hormazd is thus left entirely without support. The views of Spiegel 
on this question agree with those of Muller, Brockhaus, and Roth ; and 
it is interesting in this connexion to observe that our modern Parsis in 
India coincide with them. They have been attacked, however, by 
Schlottman, in an article in Weber’s Indische Studien,* and in a com- 
mentary on the Book of Job. The latter work I have not seen, but 
the paper in the Indische Btudien is now before me. The writer con- 
ceives that Zarufin Akaran corresponds with the Semitic Xpovos — a 
deity found under various names among the ancient Babylonians, 
Phoenicians, and Arabians. Zaruan answers, according to Schlottman, 
to the Brjkos dpxaios, Ahura Mazda to the Brjkos Bevrepos^f These two, 
he conceives, are not necessarily different : the first and second Bel are in 
certain cases identified, and, in like manner, Ahura Mazda, considered as 
the absolute, the eternal, is Zaruan Akaran. Spiegel has written a 

* Heft 1. 8. 364. 

t This signification of the word Akaran has occasioned a good deal of discussion. 
Spiegel accedes to the translation of Anquetil, without bounds, which corresponds 
with the Pehlivi rendering, and is the prevalent one among the Pdrsis now. The 
otgection to this rendering is that the word handr (boundary) is not known in Zend. 
Roth, Brockhaus, and others, prefer the rendering causeless, uncreated. 
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full reply to the criticism by Schlottman.* He contends^ with Muller, 
that iu the proper Pdrsi system there is no place for Zarudn as the 
supreme deity, and that the dualism of the Parsis is not absolute, a 
superiority being still retained by Ahura Mazdd. This conception of 
Zaruan, then, must be later than the original system ; and the testimonies 
of later Greek and Armenian writers on the point, however true regard- 
ing the Pars! system prevalent in their own day, do not apply to its 
earlier form. The existence at a later period of the idea of Zarudn as 
deified fate or destiny, Spiegel admits, as also the resemblance between 
this conception and the Babylonian one. The question then arises — Did 
the Parsis obtain the conception from their •Babylonian neighbours ? 
Possibly so ; but we cannot pronounce positively, — the conception may 
have occurred spontaneously to the Parsis. So Spiegel ; but, considering 
the close connexion between the Parsis and their neighbours on the 
west, — the Assyrians and Babylonians, — and considering the abundant 
evidence of the religious influence exerted by the latter two nations on 
the first, supplied by the recent discoveries of Laynrd and others, we 
can hardly hesitate to pronounce the notion of Zaruan not original, but 
borrowed from Alesopotamia.f 

Another point of great importance in the interpretation of the 
Zendavesta is the doctrine of the resurrection. The doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body is the general belief of the modern Parsis, 
unless, perhaps, where, in country districts, their intercourse with Hindus 
has shaken their confidence in a tenet .so much opposed to the prevalent 
Indian notion. We find the doctrine, also, in the Pars! later books, 
from the Bundeshne downwards. Anquetil thought he saw it also 
distinctly enunciated in the Zend books ; and on his authority it was for a 
long time considered an integral portion of the Zoroastrian theology. 
A polemical use was eagerly made of the supposed fact by various 
Neologian critics ; for example Gesenius, in his commentary on Isaiah 
xxvi. 9,t boldly asserts that the Jews adopted the dogma of the 

* Zeitschrift der D. M. G. V. 221. 

t A very difficult Word, wiiich is generally connected with Zarudn Akaran, viz. 
voyi,\s rendered by Anquetil, although with some hesitation, (See on Vendidad, 
Farg. xix. p. 415, note,) oUeau, or Mrd, but is translated by Spiegel 8ky, Schlott- 
man very pertinently refers to the winged figure in a circle that is often seen 
suspended over the head of the king in Assyrian and Persian monuments. An- 
quetiPs ** bli'd acting on high** certainly bears a remarkable resemblance to this 
symbol of deity. 

X ** Thy dead men shall live; together with my dead body shall they arise. 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust ; for thy dew is as the dew of herbs ; 
and the earth shall cast out the detd,**-^Authorised English Translation. 
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resurrection from the Zoroastrian theology.* M. Burnouf in 1840, in 
the pages of the Journal Asiatique, has discussed with great fulness 
and precision the meaning of the terms yava^cha yavatata^cha, which 
Anquetil renders until the resurrection, and has proved that they have 
no such signification, but simply mean for ever, Spiegel, in his critical 
examination of the 19th Fargard of the Vendidad, has occasion to dis- 
cuss nearly all the terms in which Anquetil finds the doctrine of the 
resurrection ; and the conclusion at which he arrives is in accordance 
with that of Burnouf. Except for the testimony which Theopompos 
perhaps bears as to its existence, and the occurrence of certain Zend 
quotations which Spiegol finds in the Bundeshne which seem to bear 
on the subject, and which at least deserve investigation, we might safely 
enough assert that the doctrine of the resurrection was unknown before 
the Sassanian cra.f 

Spiegel unhappily does not quote the words of Theopompos, but 
refers to Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, Chap. 47. The edition of 
Plutarch to which I have access is that of Reiske, (Lipsise, 1777,) which 
does not divide the treatise into chapters. I have carefully searched 
for the sentiments which Spiegel refers to, but in vain. Theopompos 
is quoted more than once ; but the nearest approximation to the senti- 
ment attributed to him which I can find is the following. Speaking of 
the final defeat of Ahriman, 'Apeipdvtos or ^Ajbris, he says it is the opinion 
of the Magi rovy piv dvBpanovs evdaipovas eaeaSai pr}Tv Tpo<f)^s beopevovs, 
prjT€ (TKiav TToiourras — i, e. “ Men will then be happy, neither requiring 
food, nor making a shadow.’^ This has nothing to do with the doc- 
trine of a resurrection. 

Immediately preceding the quotation from Theopompos, Plutarch 
says that when Areimanios is destroyed it is believed “ the earth will 
be plain and level, one mode of life and government will prevail, and 
men will be blessed, and all speak one language.” This too is as wide 
os possible of the doctrine. 

With regard to Zend quotations on the subject in the Bundeshne, we 
shall be happy to see Spiegel’s comments upon them ; but unless they 

* “ Die Judon dieses dogma aus der Zoroastriseben theologie anfnahmen, und an 
ihre Messianiseben vorstellungen anwanden, wofiir unscre stelle classisch ist.'* 

t The important term hdkhshdne, in the 19th Fargard, Sect. BC, which Anquetil 
renders resmsciter, or lise again, Spiegel renders auffordern, or call forth, sum- 
mon, — ^Theopompos was a contemporary of Alexander the Great. Should his 
evidence seem to prove the doctrine of the resurrection to have prevailed among 
the Pdrsis in his time, we might infer that probably they obtained it from the 
Jews ia the sixth century b. c. But we shall hope to have a full examination of 
this important matter Arom Spiegel or some other Continental scholar before long. 
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can be referred to the Zendavesta proper, their appearance in such a 
farrago as the Bundeshne ivill prove little or nothing on the point in 
(|uestion. So far as evidence is at present available, the probability is 
exceedingly strong that the doctrine of the resurrection is of com- 
paratively recent introduction into the Zoroastrian system. 

I may take this opportunity of expressing my conviction that our 
Orientalists are not in general diifposed to attribute so much influence 
to Judaism in the development of the Farsi system as the historical 
connexion between the Jews and Persians suggests as probable, and 
even necessary. The wide dissemination of Jews and Jewish opinions 
throughout the Roman Empire is an admitted fact, and in reference to 
their influence on the Roman mind Seneca uses the strong language 
victorihus viefi leges dederunt,^ We have no reason to believe the 
influence of Judaism in Persia to have been less. Of its powerful action 
on the mind of Arabia I need not speak. 

Another paper from the pen of Spiegel, entitled “ The Second Part 
of the Ya^na, a Contribution to the History of the Text of the Zenda- 
vesta,^’f is exceedingly interesting, as a vigorous attempt to form some 
judgment regarding the relative antiquity of the chief portions of the 
Zend books. As yet we are wholly at a loss to fix anything like a date 
connected with the Zendavesta. Shall we refer it hodily, with the Par- 
sis, to the age of the mythical Gushtasp ? Shall we, with some who still 
adhere to Vans Kennedy’s opinion, make out the whole to be an impu- 
dent forgery, committed since the overthrow of the Persian kingdom by 
the Muhammadans ? Or shall we refer the compilation of the Zendavesta 
to the Sassanian epoch ? And, in that case, may not fragments at least 
of books, composed some centuries earlier, have found a place in the 
collection ? Such questions may be asked, but no satisfactory reply 
has as yet been possible. In the paper we now refer to, Spiegel men- 
tions that several years ago he pointed out the fact that in the Ya9na 
we have two distinct dialects, which must be referred to two different 
ages, or else localities. This opinion has been confirmed by his more 
recent studies, and the paper now before us gives us the grounds of 
his belief. We cannot in these pages enter into the grammatical details 
which he investigates, but the general summary with which he con- 
cludes his paper will be read with interest : — 

"We are now prepared to attempt an arrangement of the different 
portions of the Zendavesta in the order of their antiquity. First, we 
place the second part of the Ya9na, as separated in respect to the 

* De Superstitlone. 

t Indieebe Stndien, I. 303. 
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language of the Zendavesta, yet not composed by Zoroaster himself, 
since he is named in the third person ; and indeed everything intimates ' 
that neither he nor his disciple Gushtasp was alive. The second place 
must unquestionably be assigned to the Vendidad. I do not believe 
that the book was originally composed as it now stands, — it has suffered 
both earlier and later interpolations ; still, its present form may be 
traced to a considerable antiquity. The antiquity of the work is proved 
by its contents, which distinctly show that the sacred literature was not 
yet completed. 

The case is different with the writings of the last period, among 
which I reckon the fiwt part of the Ya9na, and the whole of the 
Yeshts. Among these a theological character is umnistakeal)le, the 
separate divinities having their attributes and titles dogmatically fixed. 

Altogether, it is interesting to trace the progress of religion in 
these Parsi writings. It is a significant fact that in the oldest, that is 
to say the second part of the Ya9na, nothing is fixed in the doctrine 
regarding God. In the writings of the second period, that is in the 
Vendidad, we trace the advance to a theological, and, in its way, mild 
and scientific system. Out of this, in the last place, there springs the 
stern and intolerant religion of the Sassanian epoch. 

Closely related to the Persian system in its origin, yet how totally 
different in its development, has been the religious system of India ! 
While the Parsfs learned to venerate every syllable of their sacred 
books, we find in India, as soon as theological exposition commenced, 
an allegorizing spirit busily at work, to fashion anew the old materials 
which were no longer in accordance with the spirit of the age. Thus, 
in the course of generations, we find that the old nature- worship of the 
Vedas has been succeeded by a fantastic system, so utterly unlike the 
earlier that no one, looking at the later development, could possibly 
have conjectured the original form.” 

Another important work of Spiegel’s is a Grammar of the Parsi 
Language.”* By the term Pam language Spiegel denotes a dialect 
that has not hitherto received a name — one intermediate between the 
Iluzvaresh or proper Pehlivi, and the modem Persian. We pass over 
all grammatical minutiee, and attend to some general characteristics of 
the language. In an introduction of fifteen pages, our author enters into 
a discussion of the term PA-send, which leads to some useful results. 
There has been considerable doubt as to the real meaning of this fre- 
quently-recurring terra — some denoting by it a book, others a language. 

* Grammatik der Parsi Sprache, nebst Spracliprobein von Dr. F. Spiegel. 
Leipzig : 1851. 
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That Pa-zeiul was the name of a book was the view of Hyde, the 
English scholar who first successfully cultivated the study of the ancient 
Persian religion. Tie adopted this opinion from the Arabic and Persian 
writers with whom he was familiar, — such being the uniform testimony 
of the Persian lexicon the Bnrhan-i-Qati, and other eastern authori- 
ties. On the other hand, Anquetil, in his great work, and a special 
treatise on the language of ancient Persia, denominates the oldest 
language of Persia, and the language of the ancient sacred books, as 
Zend. Tie knew that the term was used by the Parsis themselves, and 
various eastern writers, to designate a book ; but this he conceived to be 
an error. Anquetil, says Spiegel, is mistaken. P.,eccnt investigators, such 
as Burnouf and Midler, hold that the terms Zend and Pa-zend denote 
books, not languages. Burnouf remarks that the term Zend docs not 
occur in the Zend text, lie understands it to be derived from zantv, 
a town, and properly to signify the book of the people, or of ihc 
towns, — a sense w]ii(‘Ii he compares with the Indian name, dev nuiyarty 
of the Sanskrit character. 

Spiegel is convinced that by the term Avetita are properly understood 
the sacred writings ; by Zend the commentary, or rather the translation 
of this ; and by the term Pa-zend the glosses or aiuiotations on the 
translation. The signification of Avesta is, as shown by ^lullcr in his 
essay on the Pchlivi, text. Spieg(‘l has no etymology of the term Zend 
w^hich satisfies himself. The Sanskrit seems to afford little aid ; and, as 
the word is of coTnj)aratively later origin, he deems it possible that 
some of the Semitic tongues may yet supply the desideratum. 

It m.ay be doubted if ihe opinion expressed by Spiegel regarding the 
meaning of the terms Zend and Pa zend will stand. The usage of our 
modern Parsi's is rather conflictixig, and, perhaps, not much can be based 
upon it. They certainly often apply the term Zend to the language of 
their sacred books; but the more learned among them apply it primarily 
to the character or writing of the sacred books, and hence, secondarily, 
to the language. By Pa-zend the Parsis seem to understand the 
translation of the sacred text, which is generally interlinear. 

In the Zendavesta, or, as Spiegel would call it, the Avesta, there arc 
three languages: 1st, the so-called Zend; 2nd, the Huzvaresh,* or 
proper Pchlivi ; and, 3rd, the language hitherto unnamed, which 
Spiegel now analyses, and denominates Farsi. In the last language are 
composed various translations and independent pieces, — the Aferins, the 
Patets, the translation of Minokhired, &c. This dialect is intermediate 


IluzvareRh, /. e, FInzaothra, honvm sncripHmn. 
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between the Pehlivi of the Sassanian epoch and modern Persian, but 
with nearer relationship to the latter. We may, with probability, refer 
it to the time that intervened between the conquest of Persia by the 
Arabs, and the birth of Firdausi. It has been noted that Firdausi 
writes in the Deri dialect of Persia ; and between the Deri and the 
“ Parsi” of Spiegel there is considerable resemblance. Mold would 
refer it to the eastern parts of Persia. 

But the most important of all Spiegel’s labours in Zend literature is 
his edition of the Zendavesta which is now passing through the press.* 
The first part, containing, in 112 pages, ten fargards of the Vendidad, is 
now before me ; it is most beautifully got up, — ^paper and printing do 
great credit to the Imperial Press of Vienna, from which the work is 
issued. The original text is to be followed by the Huzvaresh (Pehlivi) 
translation, a copious list of various readings, and a German translation. 

We shall be laid under the deepest obligations both to this zealous 
scholar, and to our learned friend Mr. Westergaard, of Copenhagen, 
who is also busy engaged in carrying an edition of the Zendavesta 
through the press, accompanied by what will be a great reconinjendation 
to it among our Indian Parsis, an English translation. The simul- 
taneous a])pearance of two translations will be an advantage. So dark a 
work as the Zendavesta cannot be fully elucidated by the labours of 
one investigator, however learned and laborious ; and the Danish and 
German critics will profitably be studied together. 

Reference has been more than once made in the above pjiges to the 
modern Gujariiti translations of the Zendavesta. By far the best 
known of these is that of Framjf Aspandiarji, an edition of which was 
lithographed by our Society in 18-12 and 184.3, and copies distributed to 
the chief colleges and learned societies of Euroj)c. It may be an inter- 
esting thing to compare the versions of the 19th Fargard of the Vendidad 
as given by Anqnetil, Spiegel, and Framjf. I shall here subjoin literal 
English renderings of the three versions. In translating Framjf’s 
almost untranslatable Gujaratf, I have .had the kind assistance of my 
learned friend Mr. Dhanjfbhai Framjf, whose unwearied labours in 
Zend and Pehlivi literature arc well known to the Society, and whose 
forthcoming work we hail as an important contribution to the elucida- 
tion of the subject. 

• Avesta; die Heiligcn Schriften der Pavsen. Ziim crstoii Male im Grundtcxle 
eaiTimt der Iluzvaresch nebersetzung herausgegoben von Dr. Friedrich fc>i>icgcl, &c. 
Leipzig: 1851. (Avvslai thv. Sacred Writings of the Pdra'is. Xow firi^t 
edited in the original textj icifh the Unztmresh lernon, bg J)t\ Fredinkh 
Spiegel, Leipzig: 1851.) 
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l.-^SpiegeVs Translation of part of the 19M Fargard of the 
Vendidad. 

1. From the northern region, from the northern regions, rushed Agra Mainyus, 

he who is full of death, the Daeva of the Daevas. 

2. Thus spoke this malevolent Agra Mainyus, who is full of death : 

3. Drukhs ! run, kill the holy Zoroaster. 

4. The Drukhs ran round him, the Daeva Bait!, the perishable, the deceiver of 

mortals. 

u. Zoroaster pronounced the pmyer Ahuiia-vairya, Yatha ahu vairyo, &c. 
May they praise the good waters of the good creation, and honour the 
Mazdaya(^nian law. ^ 

0. The Drukhs ran troubled from him, the Daeva Buiti, the perishable, the 
deceiver of mortals. 

7. The Drukhs answered him, [Alirimaii,] Tonnenting Ahriinan ! 

8. I see not death on him, on the holy Zoroaster. 

9. Full of splendour is the holy Zoroaster. 

10. Zoroaster saw in spirit : the bad malevolent Daevas consult about my death. 

1 1. Zoroaster raised himself, Zoroaster advanced ; 

12. Not injured by Aka-mano's very tormenting questions. 

13. Holding darts in his hand — whicli are of the size of a Kata — the holy 

Zoroaster ; 

14. Which ho had received from the Creator, Ahura Mazda. 

15. To hold them on this earth, the wide, round, difficultly- traversed [earth], 

in great strength, in the dwelling of Pourusha<;pa. 

1 6. Zoroaster addressed Agra Mainyus : Malevolent Agra Mainyus ! 

17. I will slay the creation \viiicli has been made by the Daevas ; I will slay the 

Naejus whom the Daevas have made ; 

18. I will slay the Paris to wliom they pray (?) until Caoshyan<j [viz. the useful] 

shall be born, the victorious, out of the water Kan^aoya. 

19. From tho eastern region, from the eastern regions, 

20. Him answered Agra Mainyus, who has made evil productions : 

21. Kill not my productions, oh ! holy Zoroaster ! 

22. Thou art the son of Pouriisha(;.pa, and hast life from a [mortal] mother. 

23. Curse the good Mazdaya^nian law, acquire happiness, as Vadhaghna, the 

ruler of the regions, acquired it. 

24. To him rejoined the holy Zoroaster : 

25. I will not curse the good Mnzdayaqnian law — 

2G. Not though bones, soul, and means of life shall be separated from each 
other. 

27. To him rejoined Agra Mainyus, who has made bad productions : 

28. Through whoso word wilt thou slay ; through whose word wilt thou destroy ; 

through whose good weapons, against the productions of me, Agra Mainyus ? 

29. To him rejoined the holy Zoroaster : 

30. Mortar, shells, homa, and the words which Ahura Mazdd has spoken—* 

31. These are my best weapons ; 

32. Through this word will I slay ; through this word will I destroy ; through 

these weapons ai'e we victorious, oh ! wicked Agra Mainyus ! 
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33. Cpento Maiiiyus created it ; he created in endless time. 

34. The Amesha-spenta created it, the good rulers, the wise. 

ll.’-~Fr&mjl Aspandi^rjCs Translation. 

1 . From the northern quarter, the northern quarter, ran fast the wicked Mino, 
full of death, Dev of Devs. 

2* Thus said the malevolent, the wicked Mino, full of death : Daruj ! 

3. Run quickly to injure the holy Zoroaster. 

4. The Daruj ran upon him, named But Dev, death, he who walks in secret, the 

deceiver. 

3. Zoroaster loudly prayed the Ahunavar, the pure water was much praised 
of the Vehediicti, [according to] the Masdiasnian religion, Faruarane. 

6. The Daruj, distressed, ran away back, the Dev But, of death, he who walks in 

secret, the deceiver. 

7. The Daruj replied to the destroyer, the wicked Mino : 

8. Not upon that death do 1 see Sapetman Zoroaster. 

9. Full of light is holy the Zoroaster. 

10. Zoroaster saw in his mind that the Dev, the infidel and malevolent, was 
asking for his death. 

1 1 .. Zoroaster stood up — Zoroaster moved forward, 

12. To distress the Akuman [by] hard questions. 

13. The holy Zoroaster, holding in his hand the excellent [instrument] , namely the 

Noghere,* was in the house ; 

14. Received from Dadar Hormazd. 

15. That [qunerCf by whicli?] he kept the earth [under his] protection, far away 

[from the Dev] hard, hard gold,^ in the house of Pouroshasp. 

16. Zoroaster quickly roset [on] the wicked Mino, the malevolent, wicked Mino : 

17. Let mo kill the creation of the Dev, given, let me kill Nasas, given by the Dev ; 

18. Let me kill the worshippers of the Paris, for [they are] idolaters, for soon 

will bo born the beneficial, the successful, from the water Keans.§ 

19. From the eastern quarter, from the eastern quarter, 

20. Replied the malevolent, wicked Mino : 

* A stick with nine knots. 

t This seems nonsense. The commentary slurs over the difficulty, and says 
nothing of gold. 

t This sense is so muchout of place, that perhaps there is an error of transcription. 

§ “ Let me kill the respecters of the Paris, and the idolater, that is, the worship- 
per of images, and let my disciples also kill you, and afterwards the victorious and 
beneficial will arrive from the river Kanse : he too wili kill you, that is my sons 
Hoshedar, and Hoshedarmaha, and So.sioesh. These three sons will be born from 
the river Kdnse, and they shall kill you for your own deeds, they shall kill you for 
your actions.** 

The above is Framji*s commentary on Sects. 18, 19. The passage is important, 
as connected with Pars! eschatology. The foolish and disgusting tale told in the 
later books regarding the three sons of Zoroaster who are still unborn will be seen 
in AnquetiPs Zendavesta, Tom. I. Part 2, p. 46 3 and Tom. II. p. 420. Frdmjf 
evidently refers to it in the above comment; but his literal version is pretty 
correct. Anquetil’s version (see below) is a commentary, not a translation. 
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21 . Do not kill my creatures, holy Zoroaster. 

22. Thou art son born from Pburoshasp. 

23. Abandon the excellent Masdiasnian religion, and attain virtue, like Zohak, 

the king. 

24. Said to him in reply Sapctindn Zoroaster : 

25. I will not abandon the excellent Masdiasnian religion ; 

20. Not while I have body, and soul, and life, will I turn (apostatize). 

27. Said to him in reply the malevolent, wicked Mino : 

28. Hy what word wilt thou destroy; by what word wilt thou remove; by what 

excellent instrument [wilt thou destroy] the creation of iiio, wicked Mino ? 
21). Replied to him Sapetman Zoroaster : 

30. Ry havanim, tasto,* haom, and the word spoken by Hormazd. 

31. My instrument is excellent, (high). * 

32. (By) this word I will throw off, by this word I will force [you] to retire, l»y 

this instrument made holy, oh ! malevolent, wicked Mino ! 

33. Given by Sapena Mino; given byt boundless time, (Zaiiiana Akanur). 

34. Given by the excellent Amsliaspands, pure masters, givers of purity. 

1 1 1 . — AnquetiCs Tramsla i ion, 

1. It is from the north quarter, various places which arc to the iiorLii, that Ahri- 

man, full of death, that chief of the Dews, runs. 

2. He runs continually, that Ahriman, full of dcatli, master of the bad law. 

3. That Diiruj runs over the world, and ravages it, oh ! pure Zoroaster ! 

4. That Daruj goes everywhere : it is he that is the Dew, author of evils, who 

ravages, torments, and teaches the bad law. 

Ij, (In the commencement) I pronounced the llonover, oh ! Zoroaster (saying) : 
It is the desire of Orniusd, See. \ made izeshne to the pure water, which 
has been given pure : I practi>cd the law of the Mazdeiesiians. 

G. That Daruj, enfeebled and without force, returned behind, he 

who is the Dew, author of evils, who ravages, and teaches the bad luw\ 

7, 8. That Daruj, that proud Ahriman, wi.shod to aiisvver me. 

0. He had not seen, oh ! Mapetmaii Zoroaster, the holy Zoroaster full of glory. 

10. That infernal Dew^, author of the bad law, saw in thought Zoroaster, and was 

annihilated by it. 

] 1, 12. (lie saw) that Zoroaster would have the superiority, and W'ould march 
with a victorious pace ; he saw that cruel Akunian, the source of evils, 
w'ould be destroyed. 

13. Ho who has long arms, and an extended body, oh ! holy Zoroaster ! 

14. Without having regard to the great Ormusd, the just judge, 

15. (Traversed) the extended earth, ran over its length and breadth, and after 

having passed (like) a bridge which extends far along, he went into the 
strong place which Poroshasp (inhabited). 

IG. Zoroaster was stronger than Ahriman, that Ahriman, author of the bud law. 
17. He struck the people given by that Dew, he struck (the Daruj) Nesosb, given 
by that Dew. 

* Figures of these sacrificial vessels will be found in Anqiietil's Zenda vesta, Tom. 

11. p. 533; and the Rev. Dr. Wilson*.s “ PArsf Religion,'* p. 231. 

t In his translation Fraiiiji makes this /o; in his coinincutary /»//. 
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18. Tlie Paris and their designs shall be destroyed by him who will spring from ^ 
the fountain, by Sosioesh the conqueror, (who will arise) from the water 
Kansu. 

10. By Osheder (bami),and by Osheder(inah), who (will come) from the quarter 
(where is the water Kanse). 

20. Then Ahriman, master of the bad law, said : 

21 . Destroy not my people, oh ! pure Zoroaster ! 

22. You, son of Poroshasp, who art born of her who has borne you. 

23. Tlie pure law of the Mazdeiesnans shall be practised (in tlie world) when the 

pure chief of the provinces shall appear. 

24. I answered I dm, oh ! Sapctinuii Zoroaster : 

25. If thou do not embrace the pure law of the Mazdeiesnans, 

20. Thu bones, the soul, tlih members (of thy productions) shall not grow again. 

27. Ahriinan, that master of the bad law, said to me on that : 

28. What is that word which is to give life to my people, which is to increase it, 

if I regard it with respect, if I make vows with that word ? 

29. I answered him, oh! Supetmun Zoroaster : 

30. Pronounco the word of Orniusd, with the h^van, with the salvers, anil with 

the horn. 

31. It is I who (by that word) augment Behosht. 

32. It is in regarding that word with respect, in making vo^vs with that word, that 

thou shalt have life and happiness, Ahriinan, master of llio had law. 

33. The being absorbed in excellence has given thee, time without bounds has 

given thee. 

34. lie has also given with greatness the Ainshaspands, who are pure productions 

and holy kings. 

It will be seen, from a comparison of the above three versions, that 
the German Professor and the Pars! Dastur, on the whole, well agree 
with each other, while the French rendering deviates so widely from 
both, as seldom to present the same sense as theirs throughout a 
single sentence. The explanation of the coincidence between Spiegel 
and Framji is that both are nearly correct in their understanding of 
the Zend, and both attach much importance to the Pehlivi version. 
Anquetil’s deviations, on the other hand, arc as inexplicable as they 
are capricious. 

These remarks arc lengthening out more than I desired, and I shall 
say less than I once intended on our modern Pars! versions. 

1. The one of greatest importance is that of Framji Aspandiarji. 
In the preface to the work it is mentioned that it was compiled at the 
request of the late Framji Cawasji, Esq., a man whose name stands 
honourably distinguished among the Parsis both for philanthropy and 
enlightenment. The' translation was commenced in 1823, and finished 
in 1825. The translator followed chiefly the Pehlivi version. The 
work contains the Zend text written in Gujarati characters, an inter- 
linear literal version into Gujarati, and a freer rendering, more a com- 
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mentary than a version. When it was finished it was submitted for 
revision to four learned Pdrsi Dasturs, viz. Mulla Firuz, (the well-known 
Editor of the Desafir, and a man highly complimented by Sir John 
Malcolm,) Edalji Durabji Sanjdna, Jamshidjl Edalji, and Jamasji Edalji. 
Meetings were held by three of the Dasturs now mentioned, for the 
purpose of examining the work — Edalji Darabji for some cause or 
other absenting himself. The translation was revised, and, when approv- 
ed, manuscript copies were made, and to some small extent circulated in 
the Pursi community. 

Disputes connected with the calculation of time have run high among 
the Parsis ; and although Franiji Aspandiarjl personally belonged to 
the Rasarni party, his patron was the leader of the other ; and for this 
reason, as many Parsis say, his work has been violently attacked by 
one party. When a proposal was recently submitted to our Society at 
the request of Dr. Graul, of Lcipsic, in which Dr. Brockhaus (of whose 
valuable labours in Zend investigation we have spoken above) was 
understood to concur, that Fnlmji’s version should be rendered into 
English, strong remonstrances were made by some of the Parsi com- 
munity against the translating of “an erroneous book.” Unhappily, 
while declaiming against its errors, they have substituted nothing better 
in its place. 

2. It was indeed asserted that a translation of the Zendavesta had been 
made by Edalji Darabji Sanjana. A manuscript copy of this was actually 
exhibited to the Society, which contained fourfargards of the Vendidad, 
the whole very carefully written out, and containing the Zend original in 
its own character, the Pehlivi version in its character, and a Gujarati 
version, with occasional notes. If the entire Zendavesta, or even the 
entire Vendidad, has been completed in the same style, the work would 
be most valuable ; and the Pars! Panchayet, to whom it is understood 
io belong, certainly owe it to their own character to render the book 
accessible. Why should not some Pars! millionaire publish an edition 
of it? 

3. Edalji Darabji Sanjana published in 1811 an edition of the 
Khurdah Avesta, the Zend in Gujarati characters, and accompanied by 
a Gujarati version, 12mo. pp. 799. A second edition of this work, 
enlarged, 8vo. pp. 338, appeared in 1845. 

4. The Herbad Edalji Dastur Ddrabji Asdji published in 1833 the 
Av& Yast, Zend in Gujarati characters, with a Gujardti version, 8vo. 
pp. 234, 

5. Aspandiarji Frdmji, the son of Fr&mji Aspandiarjl, published 
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in 1849 an edition of the Ya 9 na, Zend in Gujarati characters^ with a 
Gujarati version, quarto, pp. 383. 

We shall, however, soon have the pleasure of receiving the English 
translation of Professor Westergaard, and the German one by Professor 
Spiegel ; and the cause of Oriental investigation will not greatly suffer 
even though the labours of such learned men as Edalji Darabji should 
by a most mistaken policy continue to be withheld from the public. 
The mystic oracle, long silent, will soon be vocal, and even intelli- 
gible. Should such men as Westergaard and Spiegel read these lines, 
they will accept of our thanks for the great work they are performing. 
Their labours have a fat higher than an antiquarian, a philological, 
or a philosophic value. In the present condition of the Parsi com- 
munity they will exert a practical influence of a most important 
character ; they will powerfully tend to recall to consciousness the 
slumbering mind of an interesting race, — the remnant of a once mighty 
and influential people, — lead them to reflection on the most momentous 
and arousing of all questions, and thus co-operate with still higher 
agencies in giving freedom to intellectual and moral energies which have 
been for ages enslaved. 
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Aht. III. — On the conflicting views of Earopean Scholars as to 
the Races inhabiting Polynesia, and the Indian Archipelago ; 
and as to the Languages spoken by them. By the Hon’ble 
Sir Ebskine Perry, President. 


Presented 1st May 1852. 


The receipt of a work from England by my relative Mr. John 
Crawfurd,* which has probably not been yet seen by my colleagues, 
induces me to bring before the Society the state of a very interesting 
question, which has been much battled by European Scholars, and on 
which information may still be gathered in the East, viz. as to the 
races of mankind, and the languages spoken, in Polynesia and the 
Indian Archipelago. It is well known that over that vast region of 
the earth’s surface, extending from what may be called, generally, the 
East Coast of Africa on the one hand, to the West Coast of America 
on the other, but more definitely from Madagascar to Easter Island 
in the Pacific Ocean, and from Formosa, on the coast of China, to New 
Zealand, including the Indian Archipelago, the Nicobars and Anda- 
manns in the Bay of Bengal, and the Maldives and Laccadives on the 
Malabar Coast, two races of men, distinctly severed from each other by 
a marked variance of colour, exist. In some of the innumerable islands 
scattered over this vast region, the brown race is to be found exclusively, 
in others the black race, while in certain localities the blacks are to be 
found driven into the rugged and wild interior, and the brown race is 
in occupation of the coast, and of the choicer parts of the territory. 
An example very near at hand of this distribution may be seen in the 
Nicobars and Andamanns, the formerf of which is occupied by the 
brown, the latter by the black race exclusively, and also in the Malacca 
peninsula, where the Negroes are to be found only in the mountainous 
interior. 

* Grammar and Dictionary of the Malay Language, with a Preliminary Disser- 
tation. 2vols. 8yo. 1852. 

t I saw a notice in a Calcutta newspaper within the last two or three years of a 
black race as inhabiting the Nicobars also, but I have lost the reference. 
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Amongst all these tribes a very well established connection between 
their languages has been detected, which the judicious Marsden was 
the first to point out in detail, and which he, as well as Crawfurd, 
considered to have originated in a great Polynesian language of some 
extinct race. But since the publication of the remarkable posthumous 
work of William von Humboldt on the Kawi language of Java,''' the 
generally received opinion has been that the brown races at least, as 
well of the Archipelago as of the innumerable islands of the Pacific, 
and the different languages they speak, are all identical in origin. That 
distinguished philologist gives such an interesting view of his theory in 
his preliminary dissertation On the Varieties of Human Language^ 
and its Influence on the Mental Development of Mankind,^* that I am 
tempted to make a long extract from a translation 1 had prepared for 
an educational purpose ; but, as the matter is deeply interesting to 
Indian scholars, and the work has not yet appeared in an English dress, 
1 trust that the Society will not deem it unsuitable for this place : — 
** The races of Malay origin, with respect to locality, government, 
history, and, above all, language, are perhaps more singularly connected 
with races of different cultivation than any other people in the world. 
They inhabit only islands and island groups, but these extend over so 
wide a range as to afford unmistakeable testimony to their early 
acquaintance with navigation. Their settlement on the Continent at 
Malacca scarcely deserves to be mentioned here, as it is of modern date, 
and proceeded from Sumatra, and that on the coasts of the China Sea, 
and of the Gulf of Siam, at Champa, was a still later occurrence. 
With these exceptions, we are unable to trace, with any certainty, even 
in the most remote history, the existence of Malays on the mainland. 
If from these races we separate those who in a strict sense deserve 
the name of Malays, and who, according to undeniable grammatical 
researches, speak closely allied tongues, easily intelligible to one another, 
we shall find them settled (only mentioning those points where the inquiry 
into languages has had sufficient materials to work on) in the Philip- 
pines, — where the language is to be found in the richest development of 
forms, and in its most original condition, — in Java, Sumatra, Malacca, 
and Madagascar. A large number of words, however, of unquestionable 
relationship, and even the names of a considerable number of islands, 
betoken that the islands in the neighbourhood of the above localities 
are peopled by a siniilaa race, and that even the more strictly so-called 
Malay language extends itself over all that portion of the South Pacific 

* Ueber die Kawi-Sprache auf der lasel Java nebst eiaer Einleitung, Ac. 3 
voh.4to. Berlin: 1838-39. 
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which reaches from the Philippines southerly to the West Coast of 
New Guinea, and, more westerly, to the chain of islands which joins 
the eastern point of Java, and runs up between Java and Sumatra to 
the Straits of Malacca. It is a matter for regret that the large 
islands of Borneo and Celebes, to which probably all that has been said 
above may apply, have not yet had their languages sufficiently examined 
to allow of any conclusion being drawn on grammatical grounds. 

*‘To the eastward of the zone here drawn of the pure Malay 
language, from New Zealand to Easter Island, thence northerly to the 
Sandwich Islands, and then back again westwards to the Philippines, a 
race of islanders is to be found, who displky most unquestionable 
traces of an old connection in blood with the Malays. This is proved 
by the number of similar words, and essential coincidences of physical 
structure, in the languages whose grammar we know intimately, such 
as those of New Zealand, Tahiti, the Sandwich Islands, and Tongu. 
A like similarity is to be found in manners and customs, especially 
where pure Malay customs are recognisable, unaltered by Indian usages. 
Whether the races to the north-west in this part of the Pacific belong 
wholly or in part to the latter division, or to the Malays in the strict 
sense ; or whether they form a connecting link between the two, 
cannot yet be decided with our present materials, as even the researches 
which have been set on foot with respect to the language of the Mariana 
Group have not yet been made public. The whole of these races 
possess social institutions sufficiently complicated to make it improper 
to exclude them wholly from the class of civilized nations. They have 
a well-established, and by no means simple system of government, of 
religious doctrines, and of usages, and some of them possess a species 
of spiritual government ; they display skill in various arts, and are bold 
and experienced seamen. We find amongst them in several spots the 
remains of a sacred language, unintelligible even to themselves, and 
their custom of recalling formally obsolete expressions into life on 
certain occasions speaks not only to the richness, age, and depth of the 
language, but also to their powers of observation as to the effect of 
time in modifying circumstances. With all this they allowed, and still 
partly allow, barbarous practises inconsistent with civilization.* They 
appear never to have acquired the art of writing, and, consequently, are 
deprived of all* that literature which is founded upon it, although they 
are by no means wanting in fanciful legendiil impressive eloquence, 

* Mr. Crawfurd mentions a somewhat caltivated race in Sumatra, well acquainted 
with letters, who appear to be the only literary cannibals recorded in history.-— 
E. P. 
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and poetry in defined rythmical cadence. Their languages, however, 
have not sprung out of any corruption or change of the Malay 
tongue of the narrower zone, but we may rather trace in them an 
unformed and original condition of the latter. 

Along with the race thus described in the two divisions of the 
Great Southern Archipelago, we meet, on some of the islands, with 
people who, from their appearance, must be attributed to a wholly 
different stock. Both the Malays in the stricter sense, and the more 
eastern inhabitants of the South Sea, belong without doubt to the same 
human family, and they form, if one makes an accurate division by 
colours, the class passing from the light browns into white. The races 
of whom we are now speaking approximate, by their black skin> 
occasionally by their woolly frizzled hair, and by their peculiar features 
and build, to the African Negro, although, according to the most 
trustworthy evidence, they are nevertheless essentially different, and can 
by no means be considered as the same race. Writers on these countries, 
in order to distinguish them from Negroes, call them either Negritoes 
or Austral-Negroes, and but few of them exist. Both in the islands 
inhabited by the Malay races, and in the Philippines, they usually 
occupy the middle of the island, and inaccessible hills, to which they 
appear to have been gradually driven by the more numerous and powerful 
white race. We must carefully, however, distinguish them from the 
Haraforas, or Alfuris, the Turajos of Celebes, who are to be found in 
Borneo, Celebes, the Moluccas, Mindenao, and some other islands. 
These latter appear to have been driven out in a similar manner by 
their neighbours, but belong to the light brovm race ; and Marsden 
attributes their disappearance from the coast to Mahomedan persecution. 
In wildness they approximate to the black race, and they constitute a 
population of uniformly low development. Other islands, amongst which 
are some large ones, like New Guinea, New Britain, New Zealand, 
and some of the Hebrides, contain these Negro races only, and the 
inhabitants of the large continents of New Holland and Van Dieman’s 
Land, so far as there has been hitherto opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with them, belong to the same race. But although this 
race in all the localities here indicated displays general marks of 
similarity and relationship, it is by no means thoroughly established how 
far essential differences of race exist among them, for their language has 
not yet been investigated so as to satisfy the exigencies of a thorough 
grammatical inquiry. We have only the materials collected by the 
Missionary Trelkeld as to one race in New South Wales, by which 
we are enabled to form any judgment as to its organic and grammatical 
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Structure. The race everywhere distinguishes itself by a greater 
wildness and barbarism than appears in the lighter races ; and the 
differences herein relate solely to their greater or less intercourse with 
the latter. The inhabitants of New Holland and Van Dieman’s Land 
appear to stand on the lowest grade of civilization which has ever yet 
been occupied by mankind. It is a remarkable phenomenon to meet> 
even on the peninsula of Malacca, the light and dark races in contact 
with one another, for the Semangs, who occupy part of the mountain 
range of that country, are by most unquestionable testimony a woolly- 
haired Negrito race. As this is the only point of the mainland 
of Asia where the fact occurs, it is unquestibnable that immigration 
must have taken place here at a comparatively recent period.* Among 
the lighter races, also, as the Malay expression orang henna (men of 
the country) appears to prove, more than one immigration seems to 
have occurred. Both occurrences only show, therefore, that the san^e 
kind of connection between countries at different periods brings about 
similar historical facts, and, consequently, to this extent there is 
nothing remarkable in them. In reference to the state of culture of 
the different races of mankind in this Archipelago, however, any 
explanation by means of colonization becomes deceptive. To enterprising 
nations, the sea offers rather a means of easy connection than of 
distinct separation, and the general diffusion of bold active seamen, like 
the Malays, explains itself in this way by short trips from island to 
island, sometimes intentionally made, and sometimes by their being 
driven away through the violence of the prevailing winds ; for activity, 
expertness, and knowledge of sea-craft, are not characteristics of the 
proper Malay only, but are to be found amongst the whole of the light 
brown race. I need only mention here the Bugis of Celebes, and the 
South Sea Islanders. But if this description of the Negritoes, and of 
their diffusion from New Holland to the Philippines, and from New 
Guinea to the Andamanns, is correct, these races must have deteriorated 
more than is usually supposed from a more civilized condition, and have 
become wild. Their present condition rather favours the hypothesis, 
which is not in itself improbable, of revolutions of nature, old 
traditions of which still exist in Java, by which a populous continent 

I 

* Yet it is strange that Herodotus records amongst the ranks of Xerxes' army a 
Negro race from India, who appear to have been brigaded with the Hindus, and 
who, says the father of history, were only distinguished from the African Negro by 
their language, and by not having woolly hair. See Lassen's Alterthumskunde, 
vol. 1. where he points out other evidence of an aboriginal black race In India ; 
and the subject seems worth pursuing. — E. P. 
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became broken up into the present island groups. Men, like ruins, 
might, so far as mankind could survive such convulsions, have remained 
on the scattered island tops. Both of these explanations, perhaps, if 
united, so as to consider the dislocation by the powers of nature as 
occurring during a lapse of centuries, and distinguished from the 
connection through human colonization, might perhaps afford us some 
sort of account of the various races which now appear. 

** Tanna, one of the Hebrides, but a word of Malay origin. New 
Caledonia, Timor, Ende, and some other islands, possess a population 
which is left doubtful after inquiry whether we are to reckon it, with 
Crawfurd, as a third radfe, or, with Marsden, as a mixture of the two 
others ; for the inhabitants, in their physical make, woolliness of hair, 
and colour of skin, occupy a middle place between the light brown and 
black races. If, at the same time, a similar affirmation can be made as 
to their language, this circumstance would tell authoritatively for their 
being a mixed race. There still remains an important question, but 
one very difficult to decide from the materials at hand, viz. how far 
older and more intimate mixtures of the white and black races have 
occurred in these countries, and how far gradual changes may there- 
upon have ensued in language, and even in colour and growth of 
hair, the woolliness of which, moreover, in some localities, is cultivated 
as an ornament. To judge correctly of the Negro races in their pure 
form, we must always commence with the inhabitants of the Great 
Southern Continent, as between these and the brown races no direct 
contact is conceivable, and according to their present condition it is 
difficult to suppose any kind even of indirect connection. The remark- 
able fact still remains, that many words in the languages of these races, 
although we certainly possess only a few of them, bear an evident 
likeness to the words of the South Sea Islands. 

Amid these geographical relations, in some instances amounting to 
close neighbourhood, certain Malay races adopted Indian civilization to 
such an extent that perhaps no similar example is to be found of a 
nation undergoing such a complete infusion of the national spirit of 
another race, without losing its own independence. The phenomenon 
as a whole is very intelligible. A large part of the Archipelago, and 
the most attractive from its climate and fertility, lay at a very short 
distance from the great continent of India — opportunities and points of 
contact were consequently abundant. But where such occurred, the 
preponderating influence of a civilization so ancient, and so diffused 
through every branch of human activity as the Hindu, could not fail to 
attract towardsit other nationsof active and impressionable temperaments. 
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This was rather a moral than a political revolution. We recognise 
it in its consequences in the Hindu elements, which undeniably 
present themselves to view in a certain range of Malay races ; but 
how did this mixture arise ? On this point, even amongst the Malays, 
as we shall see, nothing but obscure and doubtful traditions exist. If 
inroads of powerful races and extensive conquests had produced this 
state of things, clearer traces of such political events would have been 
preserved. Intellectual and moral causes work, like nature herself, in 
silence, and their operation is similar to the growth of a seed, eluding 
observation. The modus operandi in which Hinduism struck root 
amongst the Malay races proves that as a idental spring of action it 
excited the imagination, and became powerful through the impressions 
of wonder which it produced in races susceptible of culture. In India 
itself, so far as I know, we find no mention of the South-eastern 
Archipelago in Hindu history or literature. Even if Lanka were perliaps 
considered to extend further than the limits of Ceylon, this was only dark 
and uncertain surmising, or mere poetical license. From the Archipelago 
itself, on the other hand, as we may well conceive, nothing proceeded 
which could have any influence on the mainland. It was India 
that exerted a substantial influence, and perhaps even by colonization, 
which was not intended to keep the mother country in view as a home, 
or to preserve relations with it. Reasons for establishing settlements 
might be various. How far Budhist persecution might have co-operated 
I shall have to discuss hereafter. 

“But to explain properly the mixture of Malay and Hindu elements, 
and the influence of India on the whole of the Indian Archipelago, we 
must discriminate between its different modes of operation, and thereby 
commence with that which, early as it may have began, has continued 
to the latest times, and consequently has left the clearest and most 
indelible traces. It is not only the influence of a spoken foreign language 
which in this case, as in all mixtures of nations, operates powerfully, 
but also the whole of the mental culture which springs out of it. 
This phenomenon is unquestionably apparent in the introduction of 
Indian language, literature, myths, and religious philosophy into Java. 
The whole purport of the following work is to discuss this question, 
but principally with reference to language, — I therefore must content 
myself here with this mere allusion. This species of influence affected 
only the Indian Archipelago, properly so called, and the Malay zone in 
its stricter sense ; but possibly not even the whole of the latter, and 
certainly not to an equal extent. The focus was so undoubtedly 
Java, that we may reasonably doubt whether that island was not the 
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immediate source from which it extended itself over the rest of the 
Archipelago, Independent of Java, we find, however, distinct and 
complete proofs of Indian civilization amongst the proper Malays and 
Bugis of Celebes. A true literature, from the essential elements of the 
formation of language, is only capable of existing contemporaneously 
with a written character which is in daily use. It is an important fact, 
therefore, for the mental development of the South-eastern Archipelago, 
that just that portion of the island group which has been designated as 
strictly Malay possesses an alphabetic character. A distinction not 
to be overlooked, however, here occurs. The alphabetic character in 
this part of the world is*Iiidian. This arose naturally from the intel- 
lectual relations of these countries, and is visible in most of their 
alphabets, with the exception perhaps of the Bugis, in the similarity 
of the letters, not to mention their arrangement to designate sounds, 
which undoubtedly does not furnish any decisive proof, as it might 
have been adopted subsequently to a foreign alphabet. Nevertheless, a 
complete similarity, with merely an adaptation to the simpler phonetic 
system of the indigenous tongues, occurs only in Java, and perhaps at 
Sumatra. The character of the Tagalis and of the Bugis is so different, 
that it may be- regarded as an example of alphabetic invention. In 
Madagascar the Arabic character has planted itself, as the Indian has 
done in the centre of the Archipelago. At what period this occurred 
is uncertain. And there does not appear to be any trace of an original 
character which it displaced. The use of the Arabic character amongst 
the Malays proper decides nothing as to their intellectual relations, 
which we are now discussing, for it is notoriously a modern introduction. 
I have already mentioned the total want of all writing in the South Sea 
Islands, and amongst the woolly-haired races. The traces of Hinduism 
which we have here in sight are so distinct that wc may recognise 
them everywhere witliout difficulty, and we can distinguish them as 
foreign elements. No true intermixture or amalgamation is here 
discernible, but a mere mosaic union of foreign and native. So far as 
relates to manners and customs, we may clearly recognise in Indian 
antiquity the foreign words in the Sanskrit descended to us, and which 
have not entirely lost their grammatical forms : we may even discover 
the laws which governed the transplantation of foreign elements of 
speech into a native soil. This is the foundation of the cultivated and 
poetic language of Java, and is closely connected with the introduction 
of literature and religion. All that has been said above undoubtedly 
has not operated with the language of the people, and still less can i< 
be affirmed, that merely because Indian words are to be found in it they 
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were introduced in a similar manner. In thus tracing minutely the 
operations of the different modes of Indian influence, two deeply-seated 
questions arise, suggested by actual phenomena, but which are extremely 
difficult to answer accurately, viz. whether the whole of the civilization 
of the Archipelago is traceable to an Indian origin ; and whether, from 
a period anterior to the rise of literature, and to the last and most 
complete development of the language, any connection existed between 
the Malay and Sanskrit languages, which is still capable of being traced 
in the social elements of speech ? 

** I am inclined to answer the former of these questions in the 
negative. It appears to me to be made out that the brown race had an 
original civilization of their own. It is still to be found in the Eastern 
portion, and is not altogether unrecognizable in Java. It may, indeed, 
be said, that the population of the Archipelago principally issued from 
its centre, where the influence of India was most powerful, and extended 
itself thence towards the east, so that the distinct Hindu element becomes 
more diluted at each extremity. This proposition, however, is supported, 
less by any distinct similarity than by remarkable coincidences in 
manners, which have nothing specially Indian to distinguish them, 
amongst the races of the central and eastern parts of the Archipelago. 
One sees also no reason why we should deny to a race like the Malay 
a self-developed civilization, in whatever subsequent direction the march 
of population, and their gradual culture may have been. A proof is 
even afforded by the readiness of the different tribes belonging to the 
race to adopt the Hinduism imported among them, and, still further, 
by the manner in which they still retain the indigenous element, and 
scarcely ever allow its peculiar form to merge in the Indian. The 
contrary would have happened if these races had been wild, unculti- 
vated savages, when Indian colonization first came in contact with 
i.hem. When 1 speak here of Hindus, I of course only mean people 
apeaking the Sanskrit language, and not the inhabitants of the continent 
of India generally. How far the one race came in contact with, and 
was, perhaps, driven out by the other, I do not now enter upon, as my 
purpose is only to show the different elements of civilization by which 
the Malay races were influenced. 

*'The second question, which alone relates to language, must, I 
conceive, be answered in the affirmative. In this respect the limits of 
Hindu influence have a wider range. Without mentioning the Tagali, 
which contains a tolerable number of Sanskrit words, with completely 
different meanings, there are to be found, even in the languages of 
Madagascar and the South Sea Islands, both words and sounds belonging 
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to the Sanskrit^ and in such an elementary part of speech as the pronoun ; 
and even the modes of change of sound, which may be looked upon as 
a good comparative test of the period of introduction, are different 
in the languages of the narrower Malay zone, in which, as in the 
Javanese, it is notorious that the influences of Hindu literature and 
language displayed themselves at a much later period. It becomes, 
therefore, a matter of great difficulty to explain this phenomenon, and to 
ascertain what reciprocal operation these two great families of languages 
have on one another. At the end of this essay I will return to the 
subject, as it is sufficient for me here to call attention to the influence of 
Sanskrit on the Malay languages, which appears to be distinct from the 
subsequently introduced mental cultivation and literature, and to belong 
to a much earlier period, and to different connections between the two 
races. I shall subsequently touch on the languages of the Negro races, 
hut must make the preliminary remark now, that if in some of these 
tongues, as in the Papuan of New Guinea for example, similarities with 
Sanskrit words are to be found, this does not at all prove any imme- 
diate connection between India and those islands, as such common 
words might have been introduced through the commerce of the Malays, 
just as we see now with Arabic terms. 

On seeking, therefore, to take a general view of the state of the 
civilization of the great Archipelago, we find the Malay populations to 
be hemmed in, as it were, between influences and characteristics which 
are strongly contrasted. On the same islands and island-groups, which 
still contain races on the lowest level of civilization, or where at all 
events such tribes once existed, we find a very ancient state of culture, 
which had borne choice fruits, and which, derived from India, had 
become indigenous. The Malay races have appropriated this culture, 
in nearly all its parts, to themselves. Herein they may be perceived to 
be connected in race with the inhabitants of the South Sea Islands, 
who, compared to them, may be looked on as savages ; and it is even 
doubtful whether their language is altogether strange to the Negro 
races. The South Sea Islanders havje kept themselves distinct from 
those rude races by institutions peculiar to themselves, and by a 
language which in its present form is quite their own. The population 
of the Great Archipelago, which, according to our present knowledge, 
cannot be traced to the continent of Asia, is found in places where all 
foreign influence must be left out of consideration, in a most rude and 
savage state, or on the lowest step of civilization. This is especially 
true if we regard only the Negro races and the South Sea Islanders, 
and exclude the Malay races, strictly so called, although no very 
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sufficient ground presents itself for ascribing to these races a much 
higher station in civilization before Indian influences had operated upon 
them. We still find, even with the Battas of Sumatra, whose myths 
and religion displaj^ unniistakcable traces of Hindu influence, the 
barbarous custom of cannibalism on certain occasions. The Great 
Archipdago, however, extends itself along the whole coast-line of Asia, 
and connects itself with both its extremities, stopped only hy Africa on 
one side, and America on the other. Its centre lies at a considerable 
distance, so far as navigation is concerned, from the nearest point of 
the continent of Asia. At different times, therefore, it has been acted 
upon from the three great focuses of the earliest awakening of the 
human mind amongst mankind — China, India, and the seat of the 
Semitic races. It has felt the different influences of all of them at 
proportionately remote periods. To its earlier progress India alone 
contributed anything of importance ; Arabia nothing, even if we except 
Madagascar ; and China just as little of importance, notwitlisianding 
its early settlements.’^ 

It will be seen by the above extract, that William von Humboldt 
arrived at the conclusion that the Malay language was the stem from 
which the various dialects spoken by the brown races inhabiting this 
vast portion of the globe had branched out. He also thought it an 
indisputable fact that all these brown races belonged to one family of 
nations, the jMalay and in his explanation of the phenomenon of one 
race, and one universal language, being thus diffused over such a wide 
surface of the globe, and throughout such distantly severed localities, 
he appears to have sup|)Osed that a great convulsion of nature had 
occurred, by which a mighty continent had been shattered and over- 
whelmed, leaving only its mountain tops, with a few survivors clinging 
to them, to constitute the innumerable isles and islets of what 
has been so happily termed Polynesia. He also conceived that a 
clear connection existed between the Sanskrit and Malay languages, 
prior in time to the subsequent influence which Hinduism had impressed 
on the ^lalay language and on Malay civilization through the joint 
means of commerce and religion ; and therefore that in all probability 
the Malayan tongue belonged to what has been latterly termed the 
Indo-European family of languages. He would also seem to be of 
opinion that when increasing knowledge made us more intimately ’ 
acquainted with the languages of the black races, they also would be 
found to be closely connected with the Malay. His Editor, Buschmann, 
carrying out the views of his author still further, announces that he is 
• Kawi Sprache, vol. ii. p. 316. 
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prepared to show in a forthcoming work, by analogous reasoning, that 
the various languages of America, which even Humboldt thought were 
distinct, are all closely allied tongues. 

' The profound philological qualifications which William von Humboldt 
brought to the investigation of these interesting phenomena are 
too well known to require remark ; but they are w-ell tested in the 
present inquiry by his demonstration of the true character of the 
mysterious Kawi language of Java, now obsolete in that island, but 
still the language of religion and law in the neighbouring island of 
Bali, where the Brahmanical faith has kept its footing. Sir Stamford 
Baffies, in his work on ti^ava, considered it to be a foreign language, of 
unknown origin, imported into that island. Crawfurd, in his history 
of the Indian Archipelago, perceived its connection with Javanese, but 
deemed it to have been merely a written language of the priests. 
William von Humboldt proved, however, by a thorough scientific 
analysis, that the language is merely an archaic form of modern Javanese, 
though plentifully interspersed with Sanskrit terms ; and subsequent 
inquiries have arrived at exactly the same conclusion, though by 
different premises. 

Mr. Crawfurd, at an early period of his life, whilst in the Company’s 
service, spent twelve years in places where the Malayan and Javanese 
languages are vernacular ; the former portion of the time in the island 
of Java, under Sir S. Baffles, the latter at Singapore, of which he was 
the first Besident. At these places he obtained that insight into the 
vernacular tongues which active Indian administrators are so often seen 
to acquire, and from his work on the Archipelago, and the rich collec- 
tions which he made on the spot, it will be observed that Baron William 
Humboldt derives the principal portion of the materials for the 
conclusions he draws in the work published after his death in 1838 . 
Indeed, his illustrious brother, Baron Alexander Humboldt, in his 
preface to the posthumous work I have before mentioned, admits, that 
without the materials thus freely contributed by Mr. Crawfurd, the 
work in question could not have been produced ; and the graceful terms 
in which the gratitude of the two most distinguished scholars of Europe 
is there expressed, must have been deemed an ample recompense for 
years of literary toil by him to whom they were addressed. 

Mr. Crawfurd now comes before the world, as he tells us, with a 
work, which contains the result of labours, spread, though with various 
interruptions, over more than forty years ; and I trust I am not misled 
by partiality for the author when I state my conviction that the mass 
of information, and originality of views, condensed in the thin octavo 
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volume which contains the preliminary dissertation, will awaken in no 
slight degree the attention of that distinguished school who are prose- 
cuting the study of comparative philology in Continental Europe with 
an ardour little appreciated in India, and with results tending to throw 
the greatest light on the most interesting questions connected with the 
diffusion of the human race. 

As the conclusions drawn by Mr. Crawfurd are diametrically opposed 
to those of Williain von Tluinholdt, it is well to recollect that the two 
authors come in conflict in different characters — the one a jirofonnd 
scholar, with all the information that the closet and devotion to the study 
of comparative philology can confer ; the otllcr a practical man, with 
accurate personal knowledge of the localities and of the races, and 
possessing, what the great Humboldt wanted, an intimate acquaintance 
with the chief vernacular languages on which the inquiry turns. 

Mr. Crawfurd holds — 1st. That there is no foundation for the 
prevalent idea that, Negroes excepted, all the descriptions of men in the 
limits I have above described belong to the same race — on the contrary, 
there are several races. 

2nd. lie also contends that many of the nations belonging to the 
same race, for example the Malays and Javanese, speak distinct 
languages. 

;ird. lie holds that the black race, the Austral-Negroes, or Negritoes, 
are not identical, and that their languages, like their races, are also 
distinct. 

dth. lie admits that the Polynesians speak one very largely diffused 
language, with dialectic differences, but maintains that it is quite 
distinct from the Malay. 

In order to place the conflicting views of these two writers in closer 
opposition, it will be well to recapitulate the leading facts, and these 
are that in all the islands, from Madagascar to Easter Island, — a zone, 

I may recall to mind, embracing much more than half the circumference 
of the globe, — an infusion of the Malay language is to be found, with 
more or less of foreign adjuncts from Sanskrit and Arabic sources. 
Further, it is indisputable that in many of the insular languages 
considerable resemblances in grammatical construction and organic 
formation of sounds may be discovered. According to Humboldt, the 
Malay language (the purest form of which, he asserts, is now to be found ^ 
in the Tagala, one of the languages of the Philippines,) is the mother 
language of this vast affiliation. But as in so widely a diffused family 
of languages there will be synonymes for very many of the leading 
ideais, one term being used by one nation, one by another, it may turn 
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out on comparison of different languages that not very many words arc 
used by different groups in common. Humboldt, therefore, considers 
that the grammatical construction, and, above all, the accordance of 
grammatical sounds in two languages, is the most convincing proof of 
affinity. He lays down, accordingly, the following method, which he 
prescribes to himself: — 

“ I therefore shall not confine myself to a comparison of words, but 
especially address myself to the grammar. It will then appear that 
these races not only express their ideas in the same manner, but follow 
the same path in their forms of speech, form their words and construct 
their sentences with the* same sounds, and according to the same laws, 
and therefore possess concrete grammatical forms, borrowed from one 
another. A language cannot be looked on as a mere aggregate of 
words. Every language is a system by which the mind embodies 
an idea in audible expression. It is the business of a philologist to 
discover the key to this system.” 

Mr, Crawfurd, on the other hand, objects to both of these tests, viz. 
the essential identity of a few words, and the supposed similarity of 
grammatical structure, the latter of which, when applied to languages 
of remarkably simple forms, such as those under discussion, affords 
but few salient points for comparison. 

“With respect to the test by the identity of words,” Mr. Crawfurd 
writes, “ it has been imagined by some writers, that when the class of 
words expressing the first and simplest ideas of mankind are the same 
in two or more languages, such languages may be considered as derived 
from the same stock. This certainly does not accord with my experience 
of the Malayan and Polynesian languages, into which, from the 
simplicity of their structure, I find that well-sounding foreign words 
very readily gain admission. Instead of words expressing simple ideas 
being excluded, I should, on the whole, owing to the familiar and 
frequent use of the ideas, consider them the most amenable to adoption 
of any class of words whatsoever. Accordingly, such words will be 
found either to have supplanted native terms altogether, or to be used 
as familiar terms along with them. Thus, to give some examples in 
Malay : the most familiar words for the head, the shoulder, the face, 
a limb, a hair, a pile, brother, house, elephant, the sun, the day, to 
^ speak, to talk, are all Sanskrit. 

“ In Javanese we have from the same Sanskrit the head, the 
shoulders, the throat, the hand, the face, father, brother, son, daughter, 
woman, house, buffalo, elephant; with synonymes for the dog, and 
hog, the sun, the moon, the sea, and a mountain. In the language of 
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Bali, the name for the sun in most familiar use is Sanskrit, and a 
word of the same language is the only one in use for the numeral ten. 
It is on the same principle that I account for the existence of a similar 
class of Malayan words in the Tagala of the Philippines, although the 
whole number of Malayan words docs not exceed one-fiftieth part of 
the language.” (The Tagala, it will be recollected, is the language 
which William von Humboldt indicates as the purest form of Malay.) 
“In the Maori, or New Zealand, the words forehead, sky, gnat, stone, 
fruit, to drink, to die, are Malay or Javanese — yet of these two tongues 
there are not a hundred words in the whole language. As to the 
personal pronouns, which have often been referred to as evidence of a 
common tongue, in as far as concerns the language under examination, 
they are certainly the most interchangeable of w^ords, and cannot 
possibly be received as evidence. Some of them, for example, are 
found in the Polynesian dialects, where, in a vocabulary of five thousand 
words, a hundred Malayan terms do not exist. The numerals must 
surely be considered as out of the catagory of early invented words, for 
they imply a very considerable social advancement, and seem to be just 
the class of words most likely to be adopted by any savages of tolerable 
natural capacity. The Australians are not savages of such capacity, 
and although with the opportunity of borrowing the Malayan numerals, 
they have not done so, and in their own languages count only as far as 
*two.’ ” 

Mr. Crawfurd then proceeds to submit his own test of a common 
language, and 1 subjoin it for the examination of the philologists 
belonging to our Society, whether in India or on the banks of the 
Tigris, who are engaged in kindred researches : — 

“The words which appear to me most fit to test the unity of 
languages are those indispensable to their structure ; which constitute, 
as it were, their framework, and without which they cannot be spoken 
or written. These are the prepositions, which represent the cases of 
language of complex structure, and the auxiliaries which represent 
times and moods. If a sentence can be constructed by words of the 
same origin in two or more languages, such languages may be safely 
considered as sister tongues — to be, in fact, dialects, or to have sprung 
from one stock. In applying this test, it is not necessary that the 
sentence so constructed should be grammatical, or that the parties 
speaking sister tongues should be intelligible to each other. The 
languages of the South of Europe can be written with words common 
to them all, derived from the Latin without the assistance of any of the 
foreign words which all of them contain. The common stock, therefore. 
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from which they are derived is Latin, and they are sister tongues. 
English can be written with great ease with words entirely Anglo-Saxon, 
and without any French words, although French forms a sixth part 
of the whole body of its words, but no sentence can be constructed 
consisting of French words only. The parent stock of our language 
therefore is not French, nor Latin, but Anglo-Saxon. By this test the 
Irish and Gaelic are shown to be, virtually, the same language, and the 
Welsh and Armorican to be sister dialects ; but it will not prove that 
the Welsh and Irish, although they contain many words in common, 
are the same language, and derived from the same source. 

“ Applying this test to the Malayan languages, it will be found that a 
sentence of Malay can be constructed without the assistance of Javanese 
words, or of Javanese without the assistance of Malay words. Of course 
cither of these two languages can be written or spoken without the least 
difficulty without a word of Sanskrit or Arabic. The Malay and 
Javanese, then, although a large proportion of their words be in common, 
arc distinct languages, and as to their Sanskrit and Arabic elements, they 
arc extrinsic and unessential. When the test is applied to the Polynesian 
languages we dud an opposite result. A sentence in the Maori and 
Tahitian can be written in words common to both, and without the 
help of one word of the Malayan which they contain, just as a sentence 
of Welsh or Irish can be constructed without the help of Latin, although 
of this language they contain at least as large a proportion of words as 
the Maori or Tahitian do of Malayan. The Maori and Tahitian are 
therefore essentially the same language, and their Malayan ingredient 
is extrinsic.” 

According to Crawfurd’s view, the Malayan races have diffused 
themselves, and the civilization which they attained by self-derived 
culture, from two distinct and independent centres. The Malayan- 
speaking Malays from the rich table-lands of the interior of Sumatra, — 
Sumatra, which, from its physical gifts, and large proportion of coast- 
line abutting on placid seas, would be at once seized on by the geographer 
as a focus of civilization ; and the Javanese-speaking Malays from 
Java, an island not less richly endowed in physical advantages. The 
mode in which these races were enabled to come into contact with 
distant localities, such as Madagascar and the South Sea Islands, is 
minutely explained by reference to existing facts, and the evidence on 
this subject is not dissimilar to that collected by Sir Charles Lyell in 
support of his celebrated theory of geology. 

The contact of the Malays with Hinduism is not less satisfactorily 
explained, and some curious facts connected with the commerce of the 
35 
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East are brought to light. There is no doubt that a portion of the 
transit by which the much-prized products of the Spice Islands were 
conveyed to Borne was conducted by Hindus, and when the Europeans 
first came in contact with the races of the Archipelago in their own 
waters, they found an active commerce in existence between the Hindus 
of the Coromandel Coast and the Malays. Barbosa, a highly intelligent 
traveller, describing Malacca before its conquest by Albuquerque in 
KHl, says: '‘There are here many great merchants. Moors as 
well as Gentile strangers, but chiefly of the Chetis, who are of the 
Coromandel Coast, and have large ships, which they call giunchi” 
(junks). And again : “The merchants of the Coromandel Coast, 
called Chetis, who dwell among them, (the Malays,) are for the 
most part corpulent, and go naked from the waist upwards.”* Mr. 
Crawfurd observes that “ the word here given as Chetis there can 
be little doubt is a misprint for Kling, or Chleng,+ which is 
the local name that would be given to the Hindu traders on the spot.” 
But, with deference to so accurate an observer as Mr. Crawfurd, it 
would seem that Barbosa described the Hindu merchant by his own 
Tamil name ; and his accurate description of the Coromandel Chitty, or 
Banyan, is a picture to the life, such as he may be seen at the present 
day, and with the same name, at Madras, or in the island of Ceylon.^ 
Indeed, the similarity of the term Chitty, or Chetijs as Ramusio writes it, 
to the word used by the Marathas in the Deccan, Shetti, to denote the 
trading classes, points out the common origin of the word in the 
Sanskrit word S'restin, a trader. I may further observe that a large body 
of evidence will be found collected in Bitter, and which Crawfurd 
seems to have overlooked, that tends to show Ceylon to have been the 
spot, at the commencement of the Christian era and subsequently, 
where the enterprising seafaring Hindus of Talinga, the Chinese with 
their heavily-laden junks, and the Arabs from the African Coast, assem- 
bled, in order to interchange the products of the East and West.§ 

* Ramusio, vol. i.— cited by Crawfurd. 

t From Kalinga, which is the term applied by the Malays to denote India, 
being a corruption of Talinga, from whence the commercial Hindus issued to 
drive their trade in the Archipelago and elsewhere. 

t So also Paolini distinguishes the traders of the Coromandel Coast by their 
native name from the Banyans of the Malabar Coast. Speaking of Cochin, ho 
says : “ Gli Ebrei i Baniani e li Cettis o Canarini vi hanno molti magazini.’’ 
Cited by Marsden, Travels of Marco Polo, p. 679. 

§ For example, Sopater, the friend of Cosmas, found many Chinese junks at 
Ceylon circa A. d. 560. So Ibn Batuta, a. d. 1340, found thirteen junks at 
Calicut, waiting for the monsoon to return to China. Bee Ritter’s Asien, vol. iv. 
p. 592 ; vol. v. p. 28. 
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It would be tedious here to give the views of Mr. Crawfurd as to the 
mode in which two limitrophie nations, speaking distinct languages of 
simple structure, might be led to borrow a similar grammatical 
structure from one another ; but the theory will inevitably remind the 
reader of the interesting essay of Adam Smith on the formation of 
language. Nor can I condense the substantial portion of the evidence 
on which the principal conclusions are founded. But with respect to 
the Tagala language, on which Humboldt has laid so much stress, as 
the purest form of the Malay, Crawfurd, after a minute analysis of 
its grammatical structure, denies wholly its alleged parentage, and gives 
the following result of*a close examination of the 16,482 words in 
the Tagala Dictionary, published by Father Juan de Nouda : — 


Malay and Javanese words 399 

Sanskrit 33 

Arabic 7 

Persian 2 

Telinga I 


This makes little more than one thirty-eighth part of the language. 

I think that the sketch which I have given of the leading views of 
the two works under discussion may possibly show that the brilliant 
generalizations of Humboldt are scarcely rcconcileable with the facts 
which the industry of subsequent writers has brought to light. Baron 
Humboldt, in a passage of noble eloquence in his Essay on the South 
Sea Languages^ points out the causes which kept the nations of 
antiquity and of the middle ages in gloomy isolation. “But,” he 
continues, “ if there is any one idea which shines out conspicuously 
throughout all history in ever-increasing brilliancy, — if there is any 
idea which tends to prove the much-contested, and still more 
misunderstood, perfectibility of the human race, — it is the idea of 
HUMANITY. The endeavour to remove the boundaries which the 
prejudices and mutually conflicting selfish views of mankind have set up 
amongst one another, and to consider the whole of the human race, 
without reference to religion, nation, or colour, as one great family — an 
organic whole, bent on the attainment of a common end — the free 
development of its mental powers, — this is the grand and ultimate aim 
of society ; and, at the same time, it contains within itself the true 
direction of man towards the indefinite development of his being. He 
looks upon the earth as it lies extended before him ; the skies, so 
far as they are visible ; the stars, with their eternal fires ; and in his inner 
mind he considers them as his own, bestowed on him for contemplation 
and activity. Even as a child he sighs for heaven ; to cross the seas ; to 
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pass the limits of his nnrrow homesteail ; and then, agiain, like a plant, 
pines for his native soil, — just as all that is animating and beautiful in 
man, by directing his aspirations either to something longed for, or to 
something lost, prevents him from being bound up exclusively with the 
present/* 

Grand and animating views like these led the illustrious author 
to look upon general philology as one of the handmaids by which the 
nations of the earth might be brought into closer brotherhood, and he 
gave to the elaboration of the science the better part of his existence. 
If the generalizations thereby suggested have been too hasty, and 
if the additional body of facts which have b6en brought to light by 
Mr. Crawfurd and others* demonstrate that the time has not yet 
arrived for such large and world-comprehensive theories, this conclusion 
will only accord with the march of science in other departments 
of knowledge, and will point out, which is the end I desired principally 
to indicate in the present paper, that the field is still open for inquiry, 
and that a rich harvest still awaits the patient student and attentive 
observer amongst the countless tribes of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

I may, perhaps, add, that 1 never arise from inquiries of this nature, 
which, from their union of fact and mystery are to many minds 
indescribably interesting, without being deeply impressed that the same 
great fact which the science of geology has indisputably established, 
viz. the recent appearance of man on the surface of the globe, is equally 
clearly proved by the study of ethnography, with the addition that the 
recency of the event becomes a chronological date, not one of geology. 

* The reader is referred to a very interesting series of papers on the Ethnology 
of the ludo-Pacific Islands, now in the coiii’sc of publication in the Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago^ by its able editor, Dr. Logan. 
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Aut. IV . — The Theory of the Great Elephanta Cave. By tli« 
Reverend J. Stevenson, D.D. 


Presented 13th May 1852. 


m 

The Caves of Eleplinnta have been so often described, and the last 
description of them, by Mr. Erskine, in the first volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Bombay Literary Society, is so excellent, that it may 
seem unnecessary to add anything to what has been already written 
with so much accuracy and detail. But the very excellence of Mr. 
Erskine’ s description, especially the minuteness with which he dwells 
on some particulars, has been one of the causes of my attemfiting to 
furnish a sketch, which, taking for granted what he has proved, and 
omitting what is of inferior moment, might better serve the purpose 
of the numerous visitors to Elephanta, who are not deeply versed in 
Hindu lore. At the same time, I am not without hopes of being able 
to exhibit to the general reader the theory of those interesting excava- 
tions, with a greater fulness and simplicity than has hitherto been done. 

My literary readers will find in the notes appended some farther 
observations on the subject, and proofs which could not well be intro- 
duced into the narrative, and which will enable them better to judge of 
the accuracy of the theory of the caves, which, following Mr. Erskine 
in the general outlines, I have filled up, and illustrated from the Hindu 
sacred literature. 


THE NAME ELEPHANTA. 

The name Elephanta has been derived from a stone elephant, having, 
it would seem, originally a tiger on its shoulders, which stood near the 
southern landing-place. That figure, after successively losing its 
different members, crumbled down a few years ago into a moss of ruins, 
now scarcely distinguishable from the surrounding stones. The name 
Elephanta is still unknown to most of the uneducated natives, who call 
the island Garapuri, (Gahrapooree,)* t. e. the Town of Excavations. 

* The orthography of the text is the Jonesian; that within parentheses is intended 
to represeat the sound better to the mere English reader. 
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The caves are called Lenew, (Laina,) a word used throughout India and 
Ceylon for these artihcial grottoes, most probably on account of the first 
of them being intended for hermitages to Buddhist ascetics. 

TIME OF CONSTRUCTION OF THE CAVES. 

The time when these caves were excavated can only yet be guessed 
at, but it is supposed that it must have been some time between the 
eighth and twclftli centuries of the Christian era. The main reason for 
this snp])osition is, that from inscriptions and tablets found in various 
parts of Southern India, and architectural structures whose age is 
known, it seems that the religious system to Vhich the carved images 
and architectural embellishments belong, had not gained much currency 
before the first mentioned of those eras ; and, owing to their conflicts 
with the Mahomedans, the Hindu Kajas, it is surmised, would not be 
able to give attention to such works after the last mentioned period. 
The rock, also, out of which the caves arc excavated, being full of 
rents, the water penetrates through it, and detaches piece after piece 
from the figures, so as to threaten to destroy them one day altogether. 
This process, then, it is conjectured, if the caves had been of very 
ancient date, would by this time have occasioned a greater degree of 
damage than we find has actually taken place. This damage, since the 
caves were first described by Niebuhr, has been very considerable, and 
several Europeans in Bombay can testify that even during the last 
quarter of a century it has been by no means immaterial. 

THE LINGA CHAPEL. 

The Great Cave at Elcphanta is what the Hindus call a Siva Linga 
(Sheewa Ling) Temple, a class of sacred buildings very common in 
Southern and Central India. Many of the Brahmans in Bombay will 
not acknowledge its claim to this honor, and the place is now nearly 
deserted. They, with other natives, maintain that this and all the rest 
of the excavations around are the works of the sons of Pandu, who 
constructed them while wandering about the country in banishment 
from their native laud. They imagine these excavations works far too 
mighty for the degenerate mortals of our day, a misconception which 
it is to be hoped the railway works, now in progress, will soon clear 
away. The reason why this temple has been deserted may have been 
the unhealthiness of the island, which, during certain seasons of the 
year, is very prolific of ague ; or perhaps the first Europeans may 
have desecrated the images, and led the Hindus to abandon them. 
Although the current tradition that the Portuguese fired into the cave 
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from the offing, and hauled guns up the hill to its mouth to destroy 
the idols, is absurd, and could never, even if true, account for the 
actual damage done, as every visitor may easily satisfy himself ; still it 
is not improbable that they desecrated the place, and that hence arose 
those popular stories. The Great Cave is nevertheless still visited by 
Hindus, especially of the Banyan caste, on the great festivals of Siva, 
and the great Ling is worshipped on these occasions by crowds of 
devotees. 

After entering the Great Cave from the usual entrance on the north, 
the popular object of worship, which more particularly attracts the 
devotees above mentionAl, is seen about half way up on the right hand, 
or towards the west of the cave. It is a conical stone called the Ling, 
and is enclosed in a square chapel with four doors, facing the four princi- 
pal directions. The Ling is intended to represent Siva in his character 
of the prolific power of nature. Around this chapel on the outside 
are a number of large figures, representing door-keepers, who are 
supposed to be high caste Hindus. They lean on dwarfs, intended 
I suppose for low caste men, but called by the Hindus Pis* aches, 
(Peeshaclias,) or demons. This, then, is the principal object of popular 
worship. All the other figures in this excavated temple are to be 
considered merely as subsidiary to this, and might rather be compared 
to our historical frescoes in Europe than to anything else. At most 
they can but be considered analogous to the pictures in churches in 
Southern Europe, additional to the altar-piece, which receive a degree 
of homage far inferior to that reserved for the patron saint. 

THREE-FACED BUST, OR TRIMURTI. 

The chief of the mural figures is the immense three-faced bust, 
nineteen feet in height, which faces the northern entrance. It is the 
representation of Siva (Sheewa) in his three-fold character of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Rudra, (Brumma, Vishnoo, and Roodra). The Hindu 
notion of the deity is, that God is essentially one, but that when the 
time for the renewal of the world arrives, he causes to emanate from 
his essence three impersonations of the divinity, one who creates, a 
second who preserves, and a third who destroys. The three-faced 
figure, then, called by the Hindus a Trimurti, (Treemoortce,) is 
intended to represent these three gods, who emanate from the one 
divinity, and still continue united in him. According to the system 
of Hinduism followed in these sculptures, the eternal divinity is Siva, 
in another system it is Vishnu, and in a third the principal goddess of 
the Hindus. Siva is sometimes represented with five faces, and it has 
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been surmised that this three-faced bust is intended to represent him 
in that form, one of the heads being hid behind, and another above. I 
have seen representations of this five-faced Siva, but in those figures 
part of all the five faces were visible, four arranged round the head, 
and one peeping out from^the crown before the knot of twisted hair. 
In the other figures, especially that of Brahma, as carved in these 
caves, a portion of all the faces any being is supposed to have are always 
represented. We do not, then, need to go to the Greek and Roman 
representations of the three-faced Hecate, as preserved in ancient sculp- 
tures, for an illustration of the theory for which we contend, when we 
find it universally adopted by Hindu artists,' and even in these very 
caves. The bust, then, represents a thrcc-faced god. 

The central face — the one that immediately fronts the spectator in 
this triple bust — is intended for Siva in the character of Brahma the 
Creator. Brahma, again, I have little doubt, is the impersonation of 
the Brahman caste, — the originator of all the sacred rites and 
ceremonies of the Hindus. He is represented as an ascetic Brahman, 
with his characteristic gourd in one hand, to serve for a drinking 
vessel. The face to the spectator’s right, and to the left of the bust, 
is Siva in the form of Vishnu the Preserver ; he has here his unfailing 
mark, a full-blown lotus, in his right hand. To the right of the bust, 
again, or to the spectator’s left, Siva appears as Rudra, t. e. the Destroyer, 
which is generally considered to be his proper character. He is 
smiling on a cobra capella, which is twisted round his arm, and with 
expanded hood looking him full in the face. A swelling on his forehead 
is his third eye, from which is to burst the flame that will consume at 
last the world. Among the ornaments of his cap are a death’s skull, 
a leaf of the nirgudi, and a branch of the bilva tree, all peculiar 
characteristics of this god. The large figures at the portals are lliudu 
door-keepers, and they lean, as before, on dwarfs, called by the natives 
pis* aches, or demons, probably caricatures of the rude aborigines or hill 
tribes of the country. (See Note A.) 

ARDHANARISHVAR, OR HALF MALE HALF FEMALE DIVINITY. 

In the first compartment to the right of the central figure, or to the 
spectator’s left, there is an exhibition of Siva (Sheewa) in his character 
of Ardhanarishvar (Arddanahreeshwur). The right half of the figure 
is intended to be that of a male, and the left that of a female, and thus 
to represent Siva as uniting the two sexes in his one person. The first 
European visitors supposed this figure to be intended for an Amazon, 
transferring the traditions of Greece to India. No such being is known. 
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however, to Indian mythology, while such a manifestation of Siva as 
we have mentioned is described in the Furans. The bull on which two 
of the hands of the figure lean, and on which it is supposed to ride, is 
called Nandi, (Nundee,) is a constant attendant on Siva. Brahma, on 
his lotus throne, supported by five swans, and with his four faces, is 
exhibited on the right of the figure. He has a portion of all these 
faces visible. On the left, A^ishnu is seen riding on what is now a 
headless Garuda, (Garoor,) a fabulous creature, lialf man half eagle. 
Above and in the back-ground are found a number of inferior gods, and 
sages of the Hindus, which neither our plan nor their importance 
will allow us to describe.* Wc may mention, however, that Indra, king 
of the old gods, — those worshipped in ancient times, — appears there 
mounted on an elephant. 

The porters will be found at the door of the compartment, as before. 
(See Note B.) 


SIVA AND PARVATI. 

The visitor must now retrace his steps, and, passing the large image, 
look to the first compartment on its left, or on the west side of the cave, 
and he will there see two principal figures, intended to represent Siva and 
Parvati, (Sheewa and Parwuttce,) the former to the right of the latter. 
From the head of the male figure the Ganges is represented as flowing, 
and from its centre three heads arc seen to issue, representing Gangn, 
Yamuna, and Sarasvati, the deified rivers, — Ganges proper, Jumna, 
and Soorsatcc of our maps, — which, when united, form the Ganges 
of tlie Lower Provinces, and which is fabled by the Hindus to spring 
from Siva’s head. Siva is thus identified with the Himalaya Mountains, 
whence the Ganges really flows into Hindostan. (See Note C.) 

ANALOGIES SUGGESTED BY THESE THREE COMPARTMENTS. 

Unusual as it has become in recent times to trace any connection 
between the Hindu traditions and the Scripture records, I cannot 
allow myself to proceed without asking how it is possible for any 
unbiassed mind not to see in the triple figure an effort of the Hindu 
intellect grasping at that great doctrine, so diffused throughout the 
world, of an Unity and Trinity in the Deity. No one who studies the 
subject carefully will maintain that the Hindu and Christian notions 
on this subject are indentical ; and no one who judges without prejudice 
can fail to see that there is an analogy between them, which is all that 
any sound theologian would ever think of maintaining. My own idea 
in respect to the derivation of this Hindu Triad is, that it had no wide- 
36 
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spread currency in its present form till about the period above mentioned, 
— the eighth century of our era ; that it was copied from the Buddhist 
Triad of Buddha, Dharma, and Sanga (Intellect, Virtue and Union) ; 
that this philosophical Trinity was derived from the ancient Ycdic notion 
of the three sacrificial fires forming one Agni, or God of Fire — a much 
nearer approach to the Christian idea than the modern system ; and 
that this, again, was connected with the Egyptian and other primeval 
traditions. 

The half-male half-female figure I consider to be the Hindu way of 
representing the Adam whom God at first created, and from whose side 
a rib was separated for the formation of Eve. ^The third compartment 
under this notion will be an exhibition of Siva and Parvati as the 
progenitors of mankind, as they are declared to be in some of the Hindu 
mythological writings. 

THE MARRIAGE OF SIVA AND PARVATI. 

To the next compartment the visitor must proceed on in the same 
direction, still farther to the west, till he has passed the chapel first 
described, and he will see a group representing the marriage of Siva 
and Parvati ; for, following up the analogy al)o\c noticed, the Hindu 
traditions represent Brahma the Creator as performing the marriage 
ceremony, and uniting by a solemn rite the primeval male and female — 
thus giving a divine sanction to the institution of marriage. It is 
strange that, after the right idea had been suggested both by Pike and 
Moor, Mr. Erskine should have "‘perceived nothing to favour the 
supposition,” since in this comjiartment alone docs the female stand to 
the right of the male, a position a Hindu woman rarely occupies, except 
at her marriage. Like dining with her husband, it is one of the 
privileges of the wedding-day. Down in the corner, at the right of 
the female, is Brahma, known by his four faces, sitting on his hams, 
and reading or reciting the saered texts suited to the occasion. Among 
the attendants on the same side one is represented bearing a vessel, 
probably supposed to be filled with sugar-plums, and other sweetmeats, 
as is the custom still in Bombay, and exactly like one I accidentally 
saw in the streets while writing this paper. Vishnu will be noticed on 
liis man-cagle conveyance on the other side, and in the back-ground a 
numerous train of inferior gods and goddesses. (See Note D.) 

THE DIRTH OP SIVA’s FIRST SON. 

The visitor must now retrace his steps a second time, and go to the 
corresponding compartment in the eastern side of the cave from where 
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he HOW is, near the place whence the rubbish was lately cleared away, 
and the two lions brought to light. There he will again sec Siva and 
Parvati in the fore-ground, and a little behind them, but somewhat 
nearer to the latter than to tlie former, he will observe a female with a 
child, borne astraddle uj)on her haunch, in the way little children arc 
usually carried in India. The child is Vinayaka, or Ganesha, usually 
in Bombay called Ganpati, (Gunpnttee,) and is Siva’s eldest son. The 
legends about his birth and infancy greatly vary, and it must suffice us 
here to say, that although at first possessed of a proper human form, 
as here represented, he had soon the misfortune to lose his head, and, 
no better substitute being forthcoming, an elcidiaut’s was clapped upon 
his shoulders, which to this day ho has been doomed to wear, and with 
which he is always represented in the compartments yet to be described. 
Among the group of figures Bhringi, a special favourite and worshipper 
of Siva, reduced almost to a skeleton, is conspicuous, as also Parvali’s 
tiger, on wdiich she rides when she goes abroad. (See Note E.) 

RAVANA UNDER KAILAS. 

The visitor must now turn round his face in the opposite direction, 
and instead of looking southward, look northward, and, after advancing 
a few paces, he will come directly in front of the sixth compartment. 
There is here exhibited a group representing Havana, (Rahwun,) king 
of Lanka or Ceylon, as well as of all India south of the Nerbudda, 
under Kailas, the heavenly hill of Siva, while Siva and his attendants 
are sitting above. Hdvana, it will be observed, has ten heads, and, as 
the legend goes, he had got under the hill for the purpose of carrying it 
off to Ceylon, and thus keeping Siva all to himself and protecting 
himself against Rama, by whom he was at last slain. Pslrvati, having 
in alarm cried out that the hill was shaking, Siva raises up his leg as 
here represented, and firmly fixes down Havana between heaven and 
earth, where he remains ten thousand years, till, taught by his grand- 
father to propitiate the god, he is at last released ; and after which he 
continues, notwithstanding all his crimes, a devoted worshipper of Siva. 
Havana I suppose to be the type of the rude aborigines who inhabited 
India before the Brahmans and high caste Hindus from the north invaded 
the country. The moral taught in this compartment, then, is Siva’s 
power over these rude aborigines, and their devotion to his worship. 

daksha’s sacrifice destroyed. 

To follow out the theory of the cave systematically, it is necessary 
for the visitor once more to cross to the opposite side, and, passing the 
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Linga Chapel, place himself before the corresponding compartment on 
the west. The legend referred to in this sculpture is one very famous 
in Hindu mythology. It is represented at Ellora twice, and once or 
twice in the caves near Amboli, in Salsette. Dnksha, (Duksh,) the 
patriarch of the high caste Hindus, had begun to perform a sacrifice, 
according to the ancient Yedic ritual, and to which all the gods that 
should be w^orsliipped according to the Vedas were invited. Siva and 
his wife did not belong to that number, and of course were not asked 
to attend. At this the lady took sore offence, and excited her husband 
to assume the form of Vira Bhadra, (Veer Buddra,) here occupying the 
])riucipal place in the tableaux, for the purpose of spoiling the sacrifice, 
and dispersing the attendants. One of the hands of the god has seized 
Daksha’s coronal tuft of hair, another is holding a vessel to catch his 
blood, and a third is wielding an immense sword, with which he is 
about to cut off his head. The head was hacked to pieces and burnt, 
and when Siva’s wrath was afterwards ajipeased, the goat or rani’s 
licad that had been sacrificed was made to supply its place, thus 
keeping him ever mindful of the might of Siva, and of the oifcnce he 
had committed against it. 

The rest of the gods, among whom Indra, sitting on his elephant, is 
conspicuous, seem petrified with terror, but whether the word went 
forth muve qui peiit, or whether they stood forward and manfully 
fought it out, cannot from the variation in our authorities be determined. 
All agree, however, that in the end they were reconciled to Siva, and 
worshipped him as the supreme god. There is a remarkable bottle- 
shaped figure above the principal image, around which the sages are 
seated in adoration. This is a Ling, the emblem of the w'orship of Siva, 
at this time fully established. It has on it a circular figure, which 
may perhaps be regarded as the mystic Om, the emblem of the Triad, 
and compounded, as the Brahmans tell us, of U, and ilf, the 
emblems of the three great gods respectively, and which the French 
would pronounce exactly as the Hindus do, for Om is pronounced like 
the French Aume, 

The legend referred to in this tableaux scarcely conceals that there was 
at the time mentioned a contest between the followers of the ancient 
Brail manical ritual and the adherents of the new system, in which Siva, a 
god borrowed from the superstition of the aboriginal Hindus, the worship 
of the Ling, and other heterogeneous elements, were introduced, — a 
system essentially the same as the current Saiva Hinduism. This 
group, then, marks the putting down of the Vedic Brahmanism, and 
the substitution of Saivaism, and the worship of the Ling, in its room. 
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BHAIRAVA. 

The visitor, proceeding outward towards the entrance of the cave, 
arrives at another compartment, still on the same side. Siva is here 
represented in his character of lUiairava, a form he took to put down 
tlie extravagant yiretensions of the sectaries of Vishnu. In Southern 
India the Narsinlia, (Nursing,) or man-lion, of the same form nearly 
as the Egyptian Sphynx, is one of the forms under which Vishnu is 
worsliippcd. Bhairava was created to put down the boasting of this 
incarnation of Vishnu, wlio maintained that he was superior to Siva. 
Ganpati and other attendants are here sculptured, but tliere is no 
appearance of actual warfare. This is, perhaps, intentional. The artist 
thought it sutftcient to exhibit the god in this form to assert his 
supremacy, without irritating the numerous worshipjiers of Vishnu as 
the supreme deity, by any humiliating mark of inferiority. Such 
caution was not necessary in the last described compartment, as all 
natives on this side of India, and I believe everywhere else, maintain 
the supremacy of either Vishnu or Siva. 

SIVA AS A RELIGIOUS ASCETIC. 

Turning round, and advancing a little, the visitor comes in front 
of the last group, in which Siva is exhibited as a religious ascetic. 
Asceticism is the highest form of all the different systems of Hinduism. 
None of them promise union with deity to any, as a general rule, except 
to ascetics. As such a one Siva is here represented, — as a Yogi, which 
is the name the Brahmans give to a Saiva ascetic of the highest order. 
The Gosains, who go about our streets covered with ashes, belong to 
an inferior sect. This is the figure supposed to represent Buddha by 
the earlier visitors, an explanation of it against which Mr. Erskine has 
given very good reasons. Nevertheless, it is not improbable that the 
Saiva asceticism, with its monastic establishments, and the yellow 
garments of those that are clothed, has been borrowed from Buddhism. 
Though this figure, then, were an image of Buddha, it would be Siva as 
Buddha, Siva the sage, the possessor of every attribute that can inspire 
reverential awe. Among the ten avatars of Vishnu there is one ciillcd the 
Bauddha, evidently a caricature of Buddhism, and there is no reason why 
Buddha might not have been made an avatar of Siva the ^lahayogi. 

SUPPLEMENTARY EXCAVATIONS. 

There is a small excavation in the face of the hill to the west, just 
opposite to the Ling Chapel first described, dedicated to Ganesha, 
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(Gunputtcc). lie himself, easily recognized by his elephant head and 
})ot-bclly, is seated at the southern extremity, and the company, of 
which he is the leader, is ranged along the western wall of the small 
excavation. On going out by the eastern opening, the visitor finds a 
stair with a few steps, on each side of which is a sculptured lion, leading 
to a small Ling Chapel, on which are no figures. On going round the 
hill a little way to the south, two other excavations close to one another 
arc found, fronting the east. They too are Ling Chapels, with a few 
sculj)tures outside, rc])rcsenting door-keepers, &c. such as before describ- 
ed. On the hill opposite to that out of which the Great Cave has been 
excavated, an excavation has been commenced; but the work seems to 
liave been stopped before any material progress had been made. 

CONCT.USION. 

The Great Elei)hanta Cave, then, contains a representation of the 
chief objects of Siiiva worship, and of some of the great events tliat 
took place on the establishment of that form of Hinduism. The five 
tableaux on the southern wall, as we have shown, point to traditions 
that are in a great measure common to all the ancient nations that 
attained to any degree of civilization; and the following three mark so 
many great struggles that took place in the establishment of the 
present system of Saiva Hinduism ; while the last points to the quiet 
that succeeded these conflicts, by the supremacy of the system which 
is fitly enough exhibited by representing Siva in the peaceful character 
of a religious ascetic. 


A. 

The idea of the principal figure in the Elephanta Caves being Siva, 
in the character of Brahma, Vishnu, and Rudra, is mentioned by Mr. 
Erskine as having been suggested to him by a learned friend. Who 
the learned antiquarian rcl'crrcd to was I do not know ; but though 
this theory was set aside by Mr. Erskine, from erroneously supposing 
it inconsistent with the unity of design manifested in the sculptures of 
the cave, it is doubtless the true one, as the following considerations 
will show. 

In looking about for illustrations of the Elephanta Caves in the 
existing body of Hindu sacred literature, I found that the legends sculp, 
tured are all, with a single unimportant exception, to be met with in 
the Linga Purana, and follow it, even when they are differently narrated, 
in others of those compilations of Hindu traditions. This Purana 
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advocates the Smartta theory, which Colonel Kennedy has cxidaincd 
to differ from the 'Saiva in this — that whereas the latter allows of no 
W'orship to be paid to Vishnu, the former, while maintaining the 
supremacy of Siva above all the other gods, yet directs them also to he 
worshipped in subordination to him ; just as the Bhagavata ascribes 
supremacy to Vishnu, while admitting other gods to a share in divine 
honours, and thus differs front the exclusive Vaishnava theory. In 
reference to the threc-faced bust of Elephanta, the very first line in the 
Linga Purana illustrates it. It is 

‘‘ Adored be Rudra, Hari, and Bramha, the Supreme Spirit.” After 
finishing the table of contents, we have, in the commencement of 1 1 th 
Adhyaya, a brief account of the manifestation of Siva as Purusha and 
Prakrit! (the former and thing formed) ; and then of the Linga as one, 
seven, eight, and eleven ; and in the Cth Shloka we have the following 
important statement : — 

to : 

II 

After these the chief of all the gods, the Triad manifestation of 
Siva, was produced. The world sprung from one of these three, by 
another it is preserved, and by a third it is destroyed, and the wliole 
world is pervaded by this one Siva.” Nothing can be plainer than this. 
Besides, it is to be borne in mind that among the Marathas of the 
present day there is an objeet of adoration called Dattatreya, affirmed by 
all of multitudes of learned and unlearned Hindus I have asked, and these 
arc not a few, to be an incarnation of the three gods, Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva. In Oi’dering while at Poona from a native artist a set of 
all the objects of divine worship in the place, without any particular 
directions given, he brought me one of this god with three faces, 
and one full length figure. I showed also the picture of the Elephanta 
bust, given in the first volume of the Literary Transactions, the other 
day, to a Poona Brahman, who had never seen the caves, nor heard 
the sentiments of Europeans on the subject of them, and he said, after 
looking at it, that it was a figure of Siva. I then replied, Siva in 
what form, — has Siva not got five faces ? He seemed then a little 
taken aback, and, after examining the figure more minutely, he said 
it probably was Siva as an incarnation of the three principal gods, 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Rudra. The sentiments, then, of the natives on 
this side of India, are quite in unison with the idea I have expressed, 
whatever may be those entertained by the natives of Bengal and Upper 
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India. What is especially to be noted in this theory is, that Siva is, 
properly speaking, the eternal deity, — or, as he is termed in our Piiraria, 
the Paramatma, — and that the three hy whom the operations of the 
world are carried on are llrahma, Vishnu, and Riulra — lludra being 
distinguished from Siva. Colonel Sykes, after examining carefully the 
Trimurtis in the hill at Ellora, concludes that one member of the Triad 
is a female. I do not think this can he the case with the Elephanta 
Triad, but I see no necessity for those at Ellora being busts of the same 
form of the divinity. The Ellora busts may represent Siva, Parvati, and 
Vishnu, although in reference to this I speak only hypothetically, not 
having found anything in the Pnranas or poptdar traditions to support 
such a theory. In appearance, they certainly differ considerably from 
the figures at Elephanta. Tlic union of which Parvati is a member is 
usually indeed a double one, such as is described in the next compart- 
ment, — still such a union could subsist, theoretically at least, without 
running in anything counter to the Smartta system of Ilinduism. 

B. 

The Ardhanurishvar is well known to the students of Hindu antiiiuitics, 
and no illustration of it is needed ; yet the lollowing passage from the 
Linga Parana on the subject may be interesting — it is from the 5th 
Adbyaya of tbe first part : — 

m II 

II 

“ Daksha, having produced his mental daughter Sati, adapted for Siva, 
applied her to the Lord lludra. At the beginning of the multiplication 
of creatures, (Brahrn/i,) sprung from the golden egg, said to this 
(Ardhanarishvar) half-male half-female divinity — ‘ Divide thyself’ : 
then she sprang forth a fair female, and as portions of her all the 
females in the three worlds have been produced in succession ; and from 
the male sprang us portions of him the eleven lludras, and so on. She 
was entirely a female, and he entirely a male.” 


C. 

The last portion of the above quotation illustrates the subject of the 
third compartment, — the separated Siva and Parvati. 
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D. 

The legend of the marriage of Siva is given in the 98tli Adhyaya of 
the Linga Puraiia. That Brahma Deva was the officiating priest the 
following words distinctly show 

Hif : Pjnt •• ii 

“ Then bowing reverentially, and rejoicing in spirit, the great father 
of Brahmaloka, the supreme lord, joined the hands of tlic god and 
goddess.” During some religious rites, as well as at marriages, the 
wife a[)pears on the hui^iand’s right, yet there can bo no reasonable 
doubt that this is the marriage I have mentioned. 

E. 

The next Adbyiiya, the 99th, contains the account of the production 
of Vinayaka, or Ganesha, and this is the main reason that 1 have fixed 
on him, rather than on Kartikeya, as the child here represented, lie 
afterwards also acts a more important part, and much more is said 
about him than about his brother, who is not mentioned till afterwards. 
The story generally current among the Hindus here, that Ganesha 
was formed of the scurf of P^rvati’s skin, is not adopted in this Purana; 
he is brought forth at once by the power of Siva, or rather is a 
manifestation of Siva, as the following line shows : — 

F. 

The legend of Ravana’s attempting to carry off Kailas is the ojily 
one illustrative of the Elcphanta sculptures that I have not met with in 
the Linga Puraua. It is so generally known, however, and the subject 
so unquestionably refers to this mythological history, that the want is 
of 110 consequence. 

G. 

The legend of Daksha, taken from the Vaya Purana, is translated 
by Professor Wilson in his Vishnu Purana. The Linga is still more 
severe upon the gods. There is, according to it, a regular stand-up 
fight, and not even Vishnu escapes with his life. At the intercession 
of Brahmjt, however, who was not in the fray, and comes in at the end 
as a mediator, Siva restores them to life, when they all become his 
reverential worshippers. The account of this transaction is in the 95th 
Adhyaya. This legend brings also before us the important fact that 
37 
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Brahma was not a Vedic god, though, as the deified Prajapati, or 
Brahman patriarch in after times, he is artfully supposed here to come 
in and intercede for the other gods. 


II. 

Before meeting with the account of the production of Bhairava, 
contained in the 91st Adhyaya of the Linga, I never understood rightly 
the relation in which Vira Bhadra and Bhairava stood to one another, 
or what were their peculiar offices. It appears, then, that the former 
was a special manifestation of Siva, for the purpose of humbling the 
followers of the ancient Vedic worship ; and ihe latter to bring down 
the pride of the modern Vaishnavs^, and their avatars of Vishnu. As 
I have not seen this idea referred to by Europeans, I give a portion of the 
account as it stands in the original. The conflict is said to have been 
maintained with Narsinha, who, after his victory over Hiranyakasipu, 
became quite overbearing, and insufferable in his insolence to gods and 
men. The divinities, accordingly, with Brahm^ at their head, 
supplicated aid of Siva. The narrative then proceeds as follows : — 

anWlTfl T JUPIT^TTU n 

! H 

Being thus entreated by the gods, he mercifully formed his plan ; 
and the supreme lord Biidra, that he might encircle himself with the 
radiance necessary to slay him who is called the man-lion, meditated 
upon the mighty Vira Bhadra, and caused to proceed from himself the 
form of Bhairava, which will one day destroy the world. Smiling, he 
sprang now, as formerly, to the front of the band of clotted-haired 
grinning heroes, that were produced along with him.” 

We have, then, two or three speeches of defiance in the Homeric 
style, when Bhairava assumes the form of the bird Sarabha, and over 
and over again lifts the helpless Narsinha up in the air, and dashes him 
down on a rock, till he cries peccavi, and ifflT 

I. 

In illustration of the compartment where Siva is represented as a 
Mahayogi, the whole of the 22nd Adhy&ya of this Furan is important. 
It is a section, which describes prophetically the spiritual worship of 
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Siva^ and the ascetic forms he assumes in all the twenty-eight Manwan- 
taras, when seated amid his four sons, forming a group like the five 
Dhyani Buddhas, he spends his time in mental contemplation. Siva, 
it is said, will in the ninth Manwantara be called Rishaba; — now 
Rishaba was a Hindu ascetic king, whom the Jains claim as their first 
Tirthankara. In the tenth, it is said, he will be a Muni, seated on the 
top of the Himalayas. In the fourteenth, it is said, he will be called 
Gautama, and sit in the Gautama Vana. Gautama is both the name of 
a Hindu sage, and of the last Buddha, but the attitude and place lead 
us to think of the latter rather than of the former, though the author 
probably wished his readers to understand the Brahman Gautama. In 
the eighteenth, he will be called Sikhandi, i, e. “feather-crested,** 
whence a sect of Gosains derive their peculiar badge. In the twelfth, 
he is to he called Atri, and cover himself with ashes, as a large sect of 
Gosains do. In the seventeenth, he is to be called Guhavasi, i. e. 
“ inhabitant of the cave,*’ and to sit in a cave of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. It might be hazardous to afiirm that the sculptor had this last 
form of Siva especially in his mind. 1 am rather inclined to believe 
that he intended to give a general figure, which might stand for Siva 
in any of the ascetic forms he had assumed in different eras ; but that 
the intention was to represent Siva as a Yogi I think cannot admit of 
even the shadow of a doubt. It agrees with the general conception 
that runs throughout the whole, and I cannot conceive how any one 
can seek an explanation different from that which the chapter of the 
Purana referred to suggests. 
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Art. V . — Brief Memorial of the Literary Resoarchefi of the late 
William Krsktne, Esq. By John Wilson, D.D., F.H.S., 
Honorary President of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic 
Society. 


Presented, J Illy 15, 1853. 


Mr. Erskine came to Bombay with Sir James Mackintosh in 
1804. “ I had the good fortune,” says that acute judge and exquisite 

critic of human character and culture, to bring out witli me a young 
Scotch gentleman, Mr. Erskine, who is one of the most amiable, 
ingenious, and accurately informed men in the world.” My philoso- 
phical friend Erskine,” was the designation which he not unfrcquently 
gave him in his conversation and correspondence. In 1800, this 
admired friend of Sir James became his respected son-in-law. 

In 1808, Mr. Erskine was appointed Clerk to the Court of Small 
Causes, a division of the Recorder’s Court over which Sir James 
Mackintosh presided. For many years he was one of the Magistrates of 
the island. In 1820, he was nominated Master in Equity by Sir W. D. 
Evans. During the nineteen years he was in Bombay, he enjoyed the 
highest character for ability, learning, integrity, and honour. When, 
in consequence of the failure of his health, and his removal from his offices 
in the Court, he left India in 1 823, he was thus addressed by between 
sixty and seventy gentlemen, forming the body of the European Society 
of Bombay : — “ Few of us have had the happiness of your acquaintance 
during the whole period of nineteen years that you have resided here. 
But early intimacy, or the report of our predecessors, impressed all of 
us with such an estimation of your character, as inspired our respect 
and esteem ; and which subsequent intercourse has to the last moment 
increased anil confirmed. In public life we have observed you perform 
the arduous duties of various important situations with the most con- 
ciliating address, the greatest ability, the strictest integrity, and the 
most benevolent but impartial justice. In private life, we have been 
delighted with the most engaging urbanity, the correctest feelings of a 
gentleman, the nicest principles of honour, and the loftiest sentiments 
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of disinterestedness. In literary pursuits, your animating example 
diffused a love of literature, and your intimate acquaintance with the 
learning of the West and the East enabled you to eommunicate that 
information which might have been elsewhere sought in vain, and to 
confer, not only on many of us, but on others, the important benefit of 
your advice in the direction and amelioration of our pursuits and studies.” 
Mr. Erskine took a large share in the management of some of' the 
philanthropic institutions of Bombay. Some of the early reports of our 
Bible Society are from his pen. It is due to him to say, that he was the 
first advocate of such charity schools as those of the Bombay Education 
Society now in Bycullaf as is evident from his correspondence in one 
of the documents now referred to. 

But it is principally in connexion with this Society that at present 
we have to do with Mr. Erskine. He was one of its most distinguished 
founders. He was present at the meeting of seventeen gentlemen held 
in Government House, Parell, on the 2 Gth November 1804, when, on 
the proposal of Sir James Mackintosh, it was constituted under its 
original designation of The Literary Society of Bombay ; and he 
was then appointed to the office of Secretary, on the efficient discharge 
of the duties of which the prosperity and advancement of the institu- 
tion was greatly dependent. He was the last survivor of the twenty- 
eight members who were enrolled at its first meeting. He held the 
office of Vice-President for some years before he left India. On that 
occasion, a letter of thanks was, on the motion of the then President, 
the Honorable Mountstuart Elphinstone, seconded by Archdeacon 
Barnes, addressed to him, which, as it has not yet appeared in any 
of the publications of the Society, or its English consociate, the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, may be here 
introduced ; — 

Sir, — Your unexpected return to your native country has pre- 
vented the Literary Society of Bombay from expressing to you, previous 
to your de][)arture, the high sense that it entertains of the important 
benefits which you have conferred on it. One of the original members 
by whom it was instituted in 1804, you became the Secretary ; and it is 
to your unremitting and judicious exertions in that situation to which 
the formation and prosperity of the Society must be principally 
attributed. The kindness, also, with which you have assisted in prepar- 
ing its Transactions for the press, and in contributing to them papers 
90 distinguished by their learning, research, and elegance of style, have 
given to that work an interest and a value which it would not otherwise 
have possessed. But not in these respects alone has your influence 
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proved beneficial to literature ; for your intimate acquaintance with 
classical, modern, and Oriental literature, your sound judgment, and 
your correct and cultivated taste, have enabled you to afford to others 
that information which is so often requisite in this country, and to 
point out to them the studies and pursuits to which their attention 
might be most advantageously directed. The readiness, at the same 
time, and iiululgence with which such assistance has always been given, 
can be only equalled by the unassuming manner and the urbanity with 
which opinions the most instructive were invariably communicated. 

That the loss of a person possessed of such eminent qualifications 
and abilities can ever be replaced is scarcely tt be expected. But the 
regret which the Society experiences on this occasion is diminished by 
the hope that the interests of literature will be materially promoted 
by your now being relieved from the interruptions of official business. 
That your constitution may re-invigorate by your return to your native 
country, and that you may enjoy undisturbed happiness for many 
years in the bosom of your family, and in the solace of literary pursuits, 
are the sincere wishes of a Society by whom you will ever be remembered 
with sentiments of the truest respect and esteem.” 

This letter was from the pen of Captain (afterwards Major-General) 
Vans Kennedy, who well weighed his words in complimentary addresses. 

The first paper laid before the Society by Mr. Erskine was entitled — 
** Observations on two Sepulchral Urns found at Bushire, in Persia.” 
It was read on the 6th July 1813. The antiquities of which it treats 
had been forwarded to him in Bombay by Mr. Bruce, the Resident in 
the Persian Gulf, They were of the cylindrical form, of which many 
examples have since bee n found both in Persia and its confines. Mr. 
Erskine, after showing by quotations from Herodotus, Strabo, and Sex- 
tus Empiricus, that the ancient Persians did not universally follow the 
mode of sepulture in dakkmas, or "towers of silence,” as they have 
been of late denominated, now in use among the Zoroastrians, came to 
the following conclusion : — " It seems not improbable that the urns 
found at Bushire contain the remains of two ancient Persian fire-wor- 
shippers ; the bones were probably those of poor people, who used an 
urn of baked clay, as a cheap and effectual method of excluding the 
elements ; and the bones were not probably deposited in them till they 
had been blanched and purified by the exposure of the corpse to the 
air, and to birds and beasts of prey.” Questions relative to the dis- 
posal of the dead in olden times have their principal interest, and tha^ 
is frequently of no unimportant a character, in the light which they 
throw on the ancient ethnography and religions of the world. 
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Mr. Erskine’s second papeT« laid before the Society also in 1813, 
was that for which he is best known to the public in India — the 
“ Account of the Cave-Temple of Elephanta.*’ It is one of a remarkably 
interesting character. It is correct and minute, without being tedious ; 
and its individual descriptions are associated with general and important 
deductions, illustrative of the Hindu religion and mythology, the state 
of the arts at the time the temple was excavated, and the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants of India. It bears ample evidence to the 
accuracy and refinement of the author’s taste and judgment, and to the 
caution of his research as an Oriental antiquarian. Like Niebuhr, and 
some other writers who Itad preceded him, he associated the excavations 
solely with the Shaiva form of the Hindu religion. No corrections of 
any consequence have been made of his general or specific interpretations 
of their varied arrangements and multitudinous figures, though the 
theory which he mentions as that of one of his friends, that “ the temple 
might be dedicated to Shiva [as in the case of the Trimurti] with the 
attributes of Brahmd and Vishnu [superadded],” is that which will 
now be assented to by all competent judges. All doubt on this subject 
was set at rest by Professor II. II. Wilson, in the Quarterly Oriental 
Magazine for 1824. Such of the Hindu Purdnas, indeed, as are devoted 
to Shiva, — the Matsya, Kaurma, Lainga, Shaiva, Skanda, and Agneya, 
— all absorb the attributes of Brahmd, and Vishnu in their favourite 
deity ; while in the spirit of the violent sectarianism by which modern 
Hinduism is characterized, those devoted to Vishnu, and partially those 
devoted to Brahmd, make a similar usurpation for the objects of their 
admiration. In Shiva himself, independently of this circumstance, 
several distinct gods have been combined by the Brahmans, in deference 
to him as the “ Great God,” Mahddeva, a popular divinity, originally 
unknown to their pantheon, as well shown by Professor Lassen in his 
invaluable work on Indian archaeology. His worship under the form 
of the Linga, or Phallus, as hinted at by Mr. Erskine, originated in 
the south of India. It is rather remarkable that Mr. Erskine’s 
estimate of the age of the Elephanta temple, though founded on more 
restricted data than those now possessed, is likely to prove nearly 
correct. 

Mr. Erskine’s third paper, On the Sacred Books and Religion of 
the PArsis,” was laid before the Society in 1819. lie takes a rapid 
view in it of what was then known of the ancient languages of Persia ; 
examines the comparative value and authenticity of the details of 
ancient Persian history, as contained in the writers of Greece and Rome 
on the one hand, and of Persia on the other ; gives a short sketch of 
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the tenets of the modern Parsis, and the works ascribed to Zoroaster, 
on which they are founded ; and briefly indicates the proofs of the 
antiquity of many of their particular doctrines and observances. The 
contribution is an admirable one; and it must be admitted to be 
extremely creditable to the research and observation of the author, 
especially when the restricted nature of our, now excellent, Bombay 
library at the time when it was composed is taken into consideration. 
It forms an important document in the history of the investigation of 
the literature and religion of the ancient Ariana. According to the 
views which it advocates, the Zend language is of Indian origin, and 
the Persian liturgy of no higher antiquity thar. the age of the Sasains. 
But these views the philological labours of Bopp, Burnouf, Lassen, 
and others, ultimately led him to change. In a letter, addressed to the 
writer of this imperfect memorial, dated the 14th November 1843, he 
expresses his strong approbation of the general views both of the Zend 
language and religion which are contained in his larger work on “ The 
Pars! Religion,” remarking of the most important matters on which we 
had differed, you are no doubt right.” However, one of his most 
important theses on the Zend language, that it is not the parent of the 
present Persian, can easily now be established. The inscriptions of 
the Achsemenian Kings at Besitun, so ably deciphered and interpreted 
by Colonel Rawlinson, and Professor Westergaard, reveal to us the 
true parent of the Persian, which is not Zend, though a cognate 
tongue. The Zend, as will soon be publicly shown by Westergaard, 
was in its two dialects the language of Soghdia and Bactria. The 
greater portion of its literary fragments transcend the times of the 
Acha^menides, and are devoted to a rude and peculiar state of society, 
bordering perhaps on the reign of Dejoces. Whether Zoroaster was 
a historical, or merely a mythological personage, is not yet certainly 
known. Mr. Erskine well shows the discrepancies which are to be 
found respecting him in the Greek writers, as well as severely 
comments on the incongruities which have found currency under his 
name. 

Mr. Erskine’s fourth communication to the Society forms an accom- 
paniment to the preceding^,- It is directed to the disproof of the 
authenticity and genuineness of two works of high pretension — the 
Des/itir and Vahistdni brought into notice by some ingenious but 
unfounded conjectures of the prince and pioneer of British Orientalists 
in India, Sir William Jones ; and it is most thoroughly successful in 
its adducement of facts and arguments. It displays critical acumen of 
a high order. It thus concludes : — ** From what I have already said, 
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you will be sufficiently aware what my opinion is regarding both the 
Bes/itir and the Dahistan : you will see that I am not sanguine enough 
to hope that any gleam of light can be cast from any such quarters 
over the early liistory of mankind. You will have discovered that, 
far from regarding the doctrines of the Desdtir, and the historical narra- 
tive of the Dahistan, as resting on unexceptionable authority, and as 
eonscqiiently believing that the learning and philosophy of Persia existed 
some thousand years ago, and produced the science of the Greeks 
and the Brahmans ; I consider the whole of the peculiar doctrines 
ascribed to Mahabad and* Hosbang as being borrowed from the mysti- 
cal doctrines of the Persian Sufis, and from the ascetic tenets and 
practices of the Yogis and Sanyashis of India, who drew many of their 
opinions from the Vedanti school. I regard them as having had no 
existence before the time of Azer-Keiwan and his disciples, in the 
reigns of Akbar and J ehangir, and as having been devised and reduced 
into form between 200 and 300 years ago, in the school of the Sipasi 
philosophers. The language of the Desatir I regard as one fabricated, 
with no great address, to support this religious or philosophical impos- 
ture, and as at no time having belonged to any tribe or nation on the 
face of the earth.” Since these remarks were penned, no more has been 
heard of the Desdtir, except as a cunningly devised, though clumsily 
executed, literary forgery. The Dahisthn, as illustrative of the professions 
and speculations of its dreamy authors, has yet some relative interest. 

Mr. Erskine’s last communication to the Society is entitled “ Obser- 
vations on the Remains of the Buddhists in India.” It treats of the 
comparative antiquity of the Buddhists, Jainas, and Brahmans, — ^justly 
giving the palm to the latter, from whom the Buddhists are dissenters, 
while the Jainas are dissenters from the Buddhists; of the tests by 
which their respective religious excavations may be distinguished ; and 
of the actual remains of the Buddhists in India, as far as they were 
known in 1821. There is much condensation in it of information else- 
where scattered over an extended surface. It conveyed to the reader, 
too, much novel intelligence at the time it appeared. Like all that pro- 
ceeded from the pen of the author, it is both sound and substantial. 

In 182G, Mr. Erskine published the autobiography of the Emperor 
Baber, translated by the late learned Dr. John Leyden and himself 
from the Jaghatai Turki, so little known to Europeans, though one of 
the most powerful and refined languages, as far as natural description 
is concerned, which is spoken in Asia. Of the most valuable and ably 
written historical and geographical introduction to this most curious 

and important work, as well of the numerous illustrative notes and 
38 
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supplements which are attached to it, he was the sole author. It cost 
him an immensity of labour in Bombay, where it was prepared, and 
great editorial care, when he carried it through the press in Edinburgh. 
It is one of the most precious literary contributions which the East 
has given to the West in modern times. Baber united in his extra- 
ordinary character the general, the statesman, the poet, and the 
scholar, though with certain failings and faults, not much to be 
wondered at when his religious education, his eventful times, the 
depravity of many of the parties with whom he came in contact, and 
the remarkable scenes of his varied actions, #both as a fugitive and a 
coiifpicror, are adverted to ; and his journal, though it occasionally 
notices matters neither of personal nor general interest, throws a flood 
of light on the peculiar habits and conduct “ of the founder of a new 
dynasty, in one of the richest and most powerful empires on earth,’* 
and the natural and social state of the various countries, particularly 
India, w’hich he visited in the progress of his extensive military 'jj)era- 
tions find civil administration. Perhaps no work ever conijjosed,” as 
remarked by Mr. Erskine himself, introduces us so completely to 
the Court and Council, the public and private life, of an Eastern Sultan.” 
It is not at all improbable that had not Mr. Erskine, with marvellous 
zeal and application, followed up the labours on it of his early com- 
panion in study Dr. Leyden, it would have remained to this day 
unknown to Europeans. It is no\v so much and justly valued, that it 
is with difficulty that a copy of it can be procured. The estimate 
formed of Baber’s character by Mr. Erskine, and which he sums up in 
chaste and classical stylcv has been assented to by all subsequent writers 
on Indian history. 

Mr. Erskine joined the Royal Asiatic Society, on its foundation, after 
he had proceeded to Europe. He became, also, a member of the Com- 
mittee of the Oriental Translation Fund. To these institutions, how- 
ever, he made no contributions. Several articles on India, which 
appeared in some of the home periodicals, were attributed to his pen. 

Mr. Erskine spent the last years of his life principally in Edinburgh, 
and at Bonn, on the Rhine. They were devoted to studies quite 
congenial with his former literary occupations— to the elucidation, from 
original sources, of the early Muhammadan history of India ; hut 
though he was on the verge of his eightieth year when he died, he 
was not spared to lay the results of them before the public. The 
intelligence of his death, on the 28 th May, arrived in India by the last 
mail. It may be safely said of him, without detracting from the meri- 
torious services of others, that this Society owes as much to his exertions, 
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as one of its most active office-bearers and learned contributors, as to 
those of any other of its members. None of his early contemporaries 
in India, known to the literary world, now remain. Many of them 
were men of distinction, who will not soon be forgotten. Sir James 
Mackintosh, though he never entered deeply into Oriental research, was, 
perhaps, next to Jeffrey, the most accomplished critic of the day, a pro- 
ficient in mental and ethical science, and one of the richest and most 
eloquent of writers and speakers. Jonathan Duncan, the Governor of 
Bombay, in spite of his “ Brahmanized mind,” — facetiously alluded to by 
Sir James, — never lost the happy sympathies of the West, as well evinced 
by his zealous exertionsf for the abolition of infanticide. He was an 
excellent Persian and Hindustani scholar, intimately acquainted wdtli the 
manners and customs of the natives, and gave some short corninunica- 
iions to the Bengal Asiatic Society before he came to our Presidency. 
Lord Valentia and Mr. Salt established a high character for their 
extensive travels, voyages, and researches in India, Abyssinia, and 
Egypt ; and to them we ourselves are indebted for our first respectable 
and trustworthy notices of the excavations of Karla and Salsette. Dr. 
Ilelcnus Scott, a member of the Medical Board, is not unknown to 
chemical science. Colonel Boden became the founder of the Sanskrit 
Professorship in Oxford, which is so effectually revealing the ancient 
literature and history of India to England. Dr. Robert Drummond 
published grammars of the Malabar, and Marathi and Gujarati lan- 
guages, from which important gleanings may yet be made by the best 
of our lociil philologists. Major Edward Moore published an interesting 
history of Lieutenant Little’s Detachment, a work on Hindu Infanticide, 
Oriental Gleanings, and the well-known w'ork on the Hindu Pantheon, 
which, notwithstanding its “ Dimcanese style,” — for so the compositions 
of its author have been characterized, — can scarcely now be procured 
for its original price of five guineas. Sir Jasper Nicholls was our first 
writer on the meteorology of Bombay. Mr. Francis Wredc and Lieut. 
Frissell were among the earliest contributors to the Society, the latter 
furnishing a curious article on Persian ethics. Mr. Robert Steuart, a 
respectable antiquarian, was one of the first writers on the Saurashtrian 
coins. Colonel Alexander Walker’s reports on Infanticide and the 
various districts of Kathiawar, which were “ settled” by him, are among 
the most interesting documents connected with the public services in 
India. Major David Pijice’s works on Muhammadan history, and other 
Oriental matters, arc standard authorities. It was in the view of the 
services rendered to Oriental literature by these distinguished men, that 
the address was presented to Mr. Erskinc on his leaving India whicli 
has been already quoted. This may show to us, their successors of 
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wliat» adverting to the chaises of Indian Society, may be denominated 
the third generation, — for our Malcolms, and Kennedy s, and Elphin- 
stones, and Sykeses, and Briggses, and Romers, intervene betiveen their 
day and ours, — the peculiar value of Mr. Erskine’s services and labours.. 
Let us feel and do justice to the encouragement and stimulus of his 
worthy example. 


Art. VI . — The late Professor Eugene Burnouf, of Paris, 
and his Oriental Puhlicatioiis. 

This most distinguished Orientalist, an Honorary Member of our 
Society, a most valued correspondent of most of our Eastern scholars, 
and the instructor of them all by his great and important works, died 
at Paris, on the 29th of May last. Asia, as well as Europe, mourns his 
loss. We have a melancholy satisfaction in transferring the following 
notices of him and his various publications to the pages of our Journal, 
from Ze Moniteur Official des Etablissements Vram^tis dims Vlnde : — 

“Monsieur le Rkdacteur, — Sous le titre de Ni^rologic et ala 
date du 29 mai dernier, le numero du Siccle du 30 du meme mois con- 
tient ce qui suit ; 

“ ‘ L’Academic des inscriptions ct belles-lettres vient do taire une nouvellc ct 
grande perte. M. Eugene Rurnouf, quo scs collogues avaient, ily a pen do jours, 
appele a rcmplaccr dans les fonctions do &eor6taire pcrpotiicl M. Walckenacr, inort 
tout rocGinmcnt, cst docedo liier a la suite d’unc longiio et eruolle inaladie, age do 
50 ans pcinc. Tils d^in pliilosophc ouiiuont quo PAcadeinio a comptc uussi par- 
iiii scs mouibros, Eugene fiurnouf s’etait depuis longtemps place, par do nombreux 
travaux et dc rcmarquables d(;oouverte^, an premier rang dos oriontalistcs. II etait 
professcur dc languc et de liti:eratui*e sanskrites au College de France, et inspectoup 
general de Penscignen>ont superieur. En apprenant la tristc nouvelle do sa mort, 
sur la proposition de M. Guizot, FAcadeinie, qui tenait sa seanco liebdoniadairo, 
s’est immediatoment separec.’ 

“ Le seul journal fran^ais public dans PInde, pays qui n’a cesse d’etre, 
pendant toute la vie de M. Eugene Burnouf, I’objet dc ses predilections 
ct dc ses investigations devouees, nc pouvait passer sous silence un si 
douloureux evenement. Permettez-moi de Ic signaler comme ayant 
sans doute echappe a votre coiinaissance, et d’ajouter quelques lignes a 
celles que je viens de citcr. M. Eugene Burnouf, d’ailleurs, etait non 
seulemeut, comme Silvestre de Sacy, Champollion le jeune, et Abel 
Remusat, une des gloircs intellectiielles de la France, une illustration 
urianimernent saluee partout oh out peuetre les dtudes philologiques et 
asiatiques ; mais cn outre, il n’etait pas tout a fait un etranger pour 
Pondichery : plus d’un, parmi nous, a eu I’honneur, a diverses epoques 
ct a differents titres, de I’approchcr et de le connaitre, et e’est Pun motif 
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de plus pour que son indigne ^eve ose venir appeler un instant sur sa 
nnSmoire Tattcntion de vos lecteurs. 

“ Je nc saurais mieux faire connaitre la portee, I’esprit general et le 
devcloppement successif des trauvaux considc^rables de M. Eugene Bur- 
nouf qu’en reproduisant, de Tarticle Orientalistes insert^ en 1842 dans 
V Encyclopedie nouvelle^ les passages ci-apres^ ecrits^ j’ai tout lieu de 
le croire, sur scs indications memes : 

“ ‘ El^ve de Chezy, il 6tudia le Sanskrit, et apr^s avoir appris cette languo, il 
Youlut savoir ce qu’elle etait dans le temps ot dans I’espace ; il etudia alors le pali, 
ct so convainquit quo cet idiome, cultive a Ceylan et dans rindo-Chine, etait iin 
italion da Sanskrit, et que imr suite le pali avait etc porte de Tlnde dans Fliido- 
Chine, ot cela lors do IMnvasion du Buddhisme dans cc pays. Puis, apres avoir 
constate l’ant4riorite du Sanskrit sur les langucs parlees a Post de PHindoustan, 
il rechercha si le Sanskrit etait ^galement posterieur ou bien auterieur aux languos 
parlees au nord-ouest de PHindoustan, dans ccs vieillcs contrees de PArie et dc la 
Bactriano. Le resultat de ces reclierches fut quo le zend, la langue antique do 
PAsie, cst congonero du Sanskrit classique, mais plus ancien ; que le Sanskrit presonto 
deja de nombreuses traces d’uno culture plus avanceo ; que le zend lui-mcmo pre- 
sente aussi, en moins grande quantity, il est vrai, quelqucs alterations, que des lors 
on doit les regarder coinme deux langues dciivant d’uno m6mo source, inconnue ct 
sans douto perduo u jamais. Un autre resultat de ccs rechcrclics philologiquos fut 
la publication du Conimeiitairc sur le Yagna, ct la creation de Petude do la languc 
zende. 11 devint des lors constate quo le plateau arien avait ete lo point do depart 
do deux courants : Pun arien-brabmaniquo, qui a convert Plndo et, par le Bud- 
dliismo, PAsie oriental ; Pautre, aricn-bactrieu, qui a enfante les di verses civilisations 
de PAsie occidentale et de P Europe. Continuant ses importantes recherclics, apres 
avoir constate co qu ’etait le Sanskrit dans Pespace, apres lui avoir fixe pour theatre 
PHindoustan, M. Burnouf a voulu savoir ce qu’etait, dans le temps, la civilisation 
dont la laiiguo sanskrite etait Poxpression. 11 a public alors lo Bhdgavata Purd~ 
nUf afin de faire connaitre les genealogies (livre IX) qui, compareos avec ccllcs des 
autres Puranas, et les traditions epiques du Mahubhdrata, donneront les souls ren- 
seignemonts historiquos que Pon puisso vraisemblableinent obtenir des livres Sans- 
krits. Puis enfin, apres avoir precise la question sur le Sanskrit et Ic vrai role do 
la civilisation hindoiie, venue du nord de PInde, conquerant le sud de la prosqu’ilc, 
et debordant sur Plndo-Chino, il a voulu completer ses etudes sur le Buddhismo, 
e’est u-dire sur lo courant religieux de PAsie orientalo. 

***** 

^ Nous ne craignons pas de dire a Pavance que la publication que prepare on 
ce moment M. Eugene Burnouf jettera bien des clartes sur cette importaiito ques- 
tion de Phistoire des religions. Cette publication se compose : 

« I JO D’une traduction du Lotxis de la bonne loi, contonant pliisicurs paraboTos 
d’un caract^re presquo ^vangelique sur les principaux dogmes du Buddhisme ; on 
y voit le Buddhisme triomphant et d^veloppe ; 

t( i 2° D»une analyse des livres qui composent la collection des manuscrits cn- 
voy6s du N6p{Ll; plusicurs sont evidemment des premiers temps du Buddhisme, 
et sont d’autant plus curieux li connaitre qu’ils montrent bien Pofigiiic toute brali- 
manique du Buddhisme ct son caract^re de reforme ; 
f 30 Enfln, d’une histoire du Buddhisme.’ 
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“Eli 1844 parut Ic premier volume de V Introduction h Vhistoire 
du Buddkisme indien : On y trouvc I’cxposc Ic plus complet des 
origincs et des doctrines de cette religion curicusc qu’il soit possible 
d’obtenir actucllement, cn presence de Timmense etendiie des ecriturcs 
sncrecs des 15 uddl lists, composces de quelques centaines dc volumes in 
folio. Bientot apres, I’autcur, ne cessant de poursuivre la synthese de 
scs savantes rcclicrches, ct voulant faire pour le Buddhisrae du sud ce 
(pi’il avait fait pour cclui du nord, reconnut la iiccessite d’entreprendre 
TcUude de la langue barinane, qui devait lui permettre de controler I’an- 
cien texte jiali de Buddha par la version mod erne. II aprobablcrnent 
laisse inachevc Touvrage ou cc tour de force " (il considcrait ainsi sou 
projet) aurait eu sa place ; ct, jusqu’ii ce que Ics connaissauces si varices 
et si larges qu’il rcuiiissait se presentent dc nouveau chez un merne 
liomnie, dcincurera ajounice une comparison digne du plus puissant 
iuterct. 

“ Si la logique ct I’esprit dc suite qui guidaicut Ics efforts jirogiv^sifs 
dc I’infafigaldc professciir sout remarquiablcs, Timportance des vcsultats 
obtenus par lui Test davantage encore. IM. Buriiouf a, pour ainsi dire, 
rossuscitc la langue zende, complctcment perdue avant Aiupictil Duper- 
ron eta peine entrevue, sous les voiles sccnlaues qui rcn\cloppaicnt, 
par le daiiois Bask, riiomme qui a, dit-on, possede le plus grand nom- 
bre de langurs. 11 n’cxistait sur le zend que des ebauebes iniparfaites 
ct des bypotbeses basardirs : Eugene Burnouf le rcconstruisit, gram- 
maticalenient et analytiquement, an moyen de ses rapports avee le 
Sanskrit ct des ])rincipes positifs de la pbilologic coinparce. II cut aussi 
riionneur d’etre le premier a determiner I’alpbabct cunciformc, en 
usage dans les inscriptions indeebiffrees dc la Perse et de I’Assyrie. 
On sc rendra coinptc des fruits reserves a cette nouvcllc decouverte, si 
Ton songe aux grands cvenernents dont les contrecs intermcdiaircs entre 
la haute Asic, I’lndc, I’Arabie et I’Egypte ont etc le theatre pendant 
une longue periode de I’liistoire ancienne, a la route qu’ont du suivre 
la plupart des migrations oricntales, et ji I’influence de ces cvenements 
ct de ces migrations sur la civilization du monde. M. Burnouf, a tra- 
vel’s des difficultcs qui pouvaient paraitre insurm on tables, a trace la 
voic oil Font suivi MM. Rawlinson, Botta, de Saulcy ct autres ; il pre- 
parait peut-ctre lui-mcme un ouvrage critique sur les inscriptions der- 
uicrement apportces de Ninive. 

UEssai sur le jpali, public en 1826, et auquel collabora M. Lassen, 
dc Bonn, a ouvert I’ctudc des textes du Buddhisme ; rimpression du 
Vendidad Sade, commencce en 1829, et celle du Comment aire sur le 
Yarna, cn 1835, I’ctude du zend et de la religion de Zoroastre ; le 
Jilemoire sur les inscrijitions cunciformes de Hamadan, qui dale de 1836, 
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rutiidc de Tccriture monumentale dc I’antiquitc persane ct assyricnne. 
Trois civilisations reculces sont ainsi venues livrer a rhumanitc inodernc 
leurs premiers my stores, providentiellemcnt sauvcs des abimes dii temps. 

“ Cette rapide esquisse, ces indications purement fondamentales 
auxqucllcs je dois me borner feront apprecier suffisamment, j’en ai 
Tassurance, la valeur de M. Eugene Burnouf ct de ses oeuvres, ainsi quo 
la pertc irreparable faitc en sa personne par la science orientalc ct Ic 
corps dc renscignemeiit. Ses travaux rcstcront comme des modeles ou 
la rapidite du coup d’a'il, la methode de Texamen, la nettetc des conclu- 
sions sont accompagnecs d’unc conscience pleine d’autoritt\ Les traduc- 
tions, pcnsecs par unc iiUelligcncc maitrcsse a la fois d’ellc-meme ct du 
texte a interpreter, sont aussi belles par leur fidelitc ct leur transparence 
que par Ic cliarmc et la superiorite du style. Toutes ces productions 
sont frappees d’un cachet magistral. 

“ M. Eugene Burnouf, a cote de sa haute raison, de la profondeur 
de ses connaissances, avait un esprit petillant ct fin qui, dans le moiidc 
ct a son cours, rendait sa parole extremement pittoresque ct attachante. 
Les arts, surtout la musique, avaient pour lui un grand attrait, et il 
passait avee uu egal amour des meditations austercs dc son cabinet a 
raudition des symphonies de Beethoven cxecutecs au Conservatoire. 
Cette souplcssc de facultes harmonisees ensemble a souhait m’a souvont 
paru pheiioinenale. La bicnveillance du caractere dc M. Burnouf etait 
parfaite ; il a rendu a ses eleves, ii ses collegues, a, tous, un noinhrc dc 
services incalc ulables, et il sc montrait toujours etonne des temoignages 
de reconnaissance des personnes que sa position ou son savoir lui avait 
permis d’obligcr. 

‘‘M. Eugene Burnouf avait debute dans renseignement par uiie 
chaire de graminaire generalc ct comparee fondec pour lui .a TEcoIo 
normale. Il etait, depuis 1832, profcsscur dc langue et de litteraturc 
sanskrites au college de France, membre de TAcademic tics inscriptions 
ct belles-lettres, et secretaire de la Societd asiati(pic dc Paris ; il avait 
remplace cn 1837 M. Silvestre de Sacy comme inspecteur de la typo- 
graphic orientalc a rimprimerie nationalc, ct, charge s\ ce tit re de la 
direction scientifique du classement ct de la fabrication des caractercs 
orieutaux ct de la revision superieurc des impressions etrangeres, il avait 
fait introduirc plusieurs perfectionnements dans nos superbes editions 
qu’ admire TEurope ; il etait officicr de la Legion d’llonneur depuis 
1844 ; nomme, en 1848, administrateur du College dc France ct mem- 
bre de la Commission des hautes dtudes, il ne put accepter la premiere 
de ces fonctions. Plusieurs societes savantes etrangeres s*honoraicnt 
de le compter parmi leurs membres. Tout recemment le President de 
la Rdpublique Tavait appelc aurang d* Inspecteur general de Penseigne- , 
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wient siiperieur, et, pendant la maladic j\ laquelle il a succombc, ses col- 
logues de rAcademie des inscriptions I’avaient choisi pour secretaire 
perpetuel. Sur sa tombe sera grave ce titre inappreciable, qui rappelle 
les bautcs traditions, Ics grandes renommecs de rerudition fran9aisc. 

La science a devore les jours de celui dont elle avait de bonne 
heure fait couronner le merite. Le nom d’ Eugene Burnouf ne perira 
pas : puisse sa nombreusc famille y trouver unc consolation. 

Agrecz, etc. ** Ed. Ariel. 

r. S. — Un ami m’envoie, au moment o?l je termiue, le numero du* 
Journal des Dehats qui renferme le compte rendu des obseques de M. 
Burnouf. L’hommage des regrets les mieux semis, de Tadmiration la 
plus vive, et dc 1 ’ affection la plus vraie, a etc depose au bord de la fosse, 
au milieu d’un nombreux et imposant cortege, qui montrait assez com- 
bien la perte faite, etait considerable et justement comprise. M. 
Natalis dc Wailly, au nom de I’lnstitut, M. Barthelcmy Saint- 
Hilaire, au nom du College de France, et M. Guigniaut, au nom de 
rUniversite de la famille et des amis de M. Burnouf, ont successive- 
ment parie. Ils ont dit qu’a ses derniers instants, il avait pu connaitre 
Ic suffrage unanime par lequel * rAcademie, soigneuse de sa propre 
gloire,’ lui avait decerne la dignite de secretaire perpetuel et qu’il 
‘ aurait abandonne, pour cette dignite qui comblait toute son ambition, 
les bautcs fonctions dont il venait d’etre iuvesti par le Gouverncment, 
preferant aiiisi aux interets dc sa propre famille, qu’il aimait pourtant 
d’un amour infini, la science, a laquelle depuis longtemps, et sans le 
savoir peut-etre, il avait sacrifie cliaque jour sa sante et sa vie — que le 
• philologue dc genie,’ comme I’appelait la voix respcctee de M. 
Villemaiii, vivrait ^ de cette immortalite qui cst promise aux grands 
travaux de I’intelligence qui leur suffit que ' la philologie fran9aise, 
honoree deja par tant d’ illustrations, n’aura rien produit dc plus grand 
que lui ;* — qu’il avait termine son Histoire du Buddhisme quaiul son 
mal s’ etait declare il y avait troismois, et que ses forces s’etaient ‘usees 
dans la redaction et I’impression du second volume de ce grand ouvrage’ 
pbilologique, bistorique et pbilosopbique, ou il lui fut donne de ‘ reunir, 
dans une barmonie supreme, ces trois caract^rcs de la veritable ct 
complete erudition.* 

“ Il est impossible de rien ajoutcr a ces dloquens temoignages. 

“E. A.** 
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India, according to the most temperate authorities,* contains about 
one hundred and forty-one millions of inhabitants, who are distributed 
by Native geographers over fifty-seven, or, as some write, eighty-four 
provinces, all with peculiar languages. f Although this enumeration 
of different languages is, as we shall presently see, grossly exaggerated, 
there is no doubt that the diversity of tongues is very great ; and the 
obstacle thereby interposed to free intercourse, and the diffusion of 
ideas from any central authority, is too obvious to be pointed out. My 
connection with the Board of Education at this Presidency having 
frequently led me to observe the complete isolation by wliich the intel- 
lectual movement of one province is separated from that of anotlier, I 
have been induced to consider whether any means were at hand for 
encouraging the growth of a common medium of intercourse amongst 

* Elphinstono’s India, vol. i. p. 5. 

t See Colebrooke, in As. Ros. vol. xxiii. p. 220 ; but those are mythical numbers. 
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tlie educated minds of India. But the subj(?ct is too literary to allow 
of its being properly treated in a minute for a Government Board : it 
is, possibly, loo political for discussion in a Society like this ; yet, as 
the true object of the investigation of Oriental arts, sciences, and litera- 
ture, for which this Society was established in 1801 , is identical with 
that of politics, or iroXireia, in its large sense, i, e, the art or science of 
increasing the happiness of man in civilized society ; and as party feel- 
ing, fortunately, does not interpose in India, to cloud the judgment or 
awaken angry passions, I trust I may be allowed, without impropriety, 
to enter a field of inquiry, which, in some degree, touches upon the 
province of good government. 


I. 

I will first of all describe, as accurately as my means enable me, the 
limits of the principal languages of India ; but, in our present state of 
knowledge, no such sketch can be anything more than an approximation 
to the truth, nor is it likely, for a long period to come, that an accurate 
language-map of India can be constructed. For, first of all, the limits 
of two neighbouring languages often occur in wild, unexplored, or un- 
peopled, tracts of country, so as to prevent the tracing of a precise 
boundary line ; and, secondly, there have been such frequent vicissi- 
tudes among the governing Hindu races, each extending its language in 
turn over the territory of its neighbour, as to have created in many 
parts a complicated intermingling of languages, which would require 
for their unravelment a more minute inquiry, and closer study of the 
localities, than any European has yet been able to institute. Thus, in 
the country called, in Hindu nomenclature, Karndtaka Desa, or the 
high table-land above the Western and Eastern Ghats of the peninsula, 
— which the English call, with no very precise definition, the Deccan,* 
the Southern Maratha Country, and Mysore, — Canarese and Maratha 
dynasties have alternately succeeded each other, and both have been 
broken in upon by invading powers from the Coromandel Coast in the 
south, so that the Canarese, Marathi, and Tamil languages, have pene- 
trated, each with a deep indent, into the language-region of its neigh- 
bours. Thus, on travelling through the Satdra districts last January, 
I found Canarese spoken in villages much to the north of the 

* The ancient Hindu geographers gave the name of Dakshina, or the South, to 
the whole of India south of the Narbadda : the Mahomodans confined this name to 
tlie country south of the Krishna, while tho English apply it in a dificrunt sense 
from either, and seem to confine it to the table-land between Kandesh and the 
Krishna. 
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limits assigned to it by the best authorities, reaching nearly up to 
Pandarpur; Marathi, on the other hand, extends far to the south of 
Pandarpur, and Cauaresc and Maratha villages will be found to alter- 
nate throughout these districts, just as Johannes von Midler describes 
villages in Switzerland, where French is spoken on one side of a crooked 
street, and German on the other. 

Notwithstanding, however, the numerous languages which have been 
assigned by Brahmans to India, it was perceived by them from a very 
early period that a simple classification might be made ; and a two-fold 
division was determined on, depending, mainly, on geographical con- 
siderations, by which five northern languages were grouped in one class, 
and five southern languages in another, under the denominations, so 
familiar to us in India, of Panch Gaur and Punch Dravid. 

According to the enumeration of the Brdhman pundits, whom Colc- 
brooke cites,* the following is the distribution usually given ; and I 
need scarcely mention, that whilst the name of Gaur, or Bengal; is 
extended to the whole of Northern India, or Hindustan, the name of 
that part of the Coromandel Coast between the twelfth and thirteenth 
parallels of north latitude, called DravidUy is applied to the whole j)enin- 
sula 


The five ‘‘ Gaurs.^* 

1, Saraswati (extinct). 

2, Kanoji. 

3, Gaur, or Bengali. 

4, Maithila, or Tirhuti. 

5, Orissa, or Urya. 


The five Pravids** 

1, Tamil. 

2, Mardthi. 

3, Carnatic. 

4, Telinga, or Telugu. 

5, Gujarati. 


Mr. Elphinstoncf gives a somewhat different division, assigning 
Gujardti to the northern, and Urya to the southern languages ; and 
the Haiga Brahmans, in Canara, give a third list of the Bravids, exclud- 
ing, strangely enough, the country on the Malabar Coast where they 
themselves are domiciled. J 

But it is unnecessary to examine these Brdhminical divisions further, 
as they are founded on no scientific principle, and convey little accurate 
information, although, by accident, the binary or mechanical division 
which geography, or, perhaps, a fanciful notion of symmetry, seems to 
have suggested, is the same which the increased knowledge of philology 
in the present day enables us to adopt. It would be unjust, however. 


* See Colobrooke, As. Res. vol. xxiii. p. 219. 
t India, vol. i. p. 278. 

t F. Duclianan’s Mysore, vol. iii. p. 90. 
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not to add that the largeness of views, and the great amount of observa- 
tion which rendered a generalization so nearly approaching to the truth 
possible, does infinite credit to Brahminical intellect at the early period 
when these conclusions were drawn. 

When European scholars first began to study the languages of India 
with diligence, they were inclined to suppose that the southern lan- 
guages, as well as the northern, were derived from the Sanskrit. Dr. 
Cary, Wilkins, and Colebrooke, were all of this opinion. Mr. Camp- 
bell, in his Grammar of the Telugu or Telinga language, was the first to 
dispute this affiliation, and he pointed out the mode in which the Brah- 
mans had made large importations from the sacred language of their 
religion into all the southern tongues^ so as to give the latter the appear- 
ance of a derivation from the Sanskrit. Ellis, who is the great authority 
on the southern languages, carried the investigation further ; and he 
showed that the chief languages of the peninsula, — viz. (1) Karnataca, 
(2) Telugu, (3) Malayalam, (4) Tulu, (o) Tamil, — all belong to one 
family,* of which the latter is the most cultivated ; and now, Campbell, 
Ellis, Rask, and Lassen, all seem to agree with the Revd. Mr. Taylor, 
that the Tamil and Sanskrit languages belong to essentially distinct 
stocks. + Mr. Taylor further thinks that there was originally one 
simple, homogeneous dialect, spoken by rude aborigines, from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, of which the Tamil is the cultivated 
representative. 

It scarcely, however, accords with the philological experience of other 
parts of the world, that at a period when the Native of India was a 
rude savage, one homogeneous tongue should prevail over the vast 
limits comprehended between the Himalayas and the Equator — • 
for Ceylon, the Laccadives, and the Maldives equally fall within the 
Tamiloid zone. It would rather seem, that, if such a wide extension of 
one language or of closely allied languages can be demonstrated, its 
difTusion must be owing to the operations of some race already arrived 
at a considerable degree of culture. Undoubtedly the evidence of this 
wide diffusion of what I term, (in order to avoid theorizing,) a Tamiloid 
language, is very strong, and it is accumulating every day. Thus Mr. 
Reeve points out, in the Preface to his Canarese Dictionary, that “ the 
affinity between the Teloogoo and Kamdtaca is so great, that frequently 
it is only necessary to change an initial or an inflection to make the 
correspondence complete.” But Ellis, as we have seen, shows both of 

* See note in Campbell’s Telugu Grammar, p. 3. 

t See Preface to Bottler’s Tamil Dictionary. 
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these languages to be cognate with Tamil. Again : the Tamil-spcflkiiig 
inhabitants of the Coromandel Coast can make themselves intelligible 
when they get into the districts on the opposite side of the peninsula^ 
where Malay dlam is vernacular.* * * § So the language of Tulava, (on 
the Coast of Canara,) has a strong resemblance to that of Malay ala, 
though, as I gather from the Tulu-speaking Natives of the Malabar 
Coast whom I have met in Bombay, J they are unable to understand 
their Malayalam neighbours. But it is not only in the fertile lowlands 
near the sea on either side of the peninsula, and on the easily-traversed 
plains of the plateau, that the Tamil family of languages is to be found. 
The valuable collection of manuscripts accumulated by Colonel IMac- 
kenzie, and the inscriptions gathered at great expense and pains by Mr. 
Walter Elliot, H afford us evidence of those wide provinces having been 
reigned over by Tamil and Canarese dynasties within historical periods, 
and hence the diffusion of these languages is explained. It is only 
when we penetrate the more remote and wild localities of India, — that 
singular language-group, or isle of languages (as Ritter terms it), the 
Nil Giris, where, it is said, five distinct languages are vernacular, the 
wilds of Gondwana, the hill tops of Central India and of Sindh, — and 
listen to the evidence as to the traces there discoverable of a Tamiloid 
tongue, that we become convinced of its wide and early diffusion. 
Captain Harkness, who was the first scholar to examine closely the 
language spoken by that remarkable race the Todas on the Nil Giris, 
pronounces it to be closely allied to the Tamil, § and the subsequent 
investigations of the German Missionaries confirm this conclusion.^ 
The inhabitants of the mountains of Coorg, who in independent bearing, 
good looks, and all the outward signs of well being, are by far the finest 
race I have seen in India, speak a language called Kodagu, which Mr, 

* F. Buchanan’s Mysore, vol. ii. p. 346. 

t Ibid, vol. iii. p. 90. 

t Hundreds of these men (they call themselves two thousand) are to he found 
in Bombay as palanquin bearers, and hamalls ; but the bearer caste generally in 
Bombay, called Camatties, and the Bui above the Ghats in the Deccan, who carry 
palanquins, are from Telinghana. The Camatties in Bombay have been settled here 
for a long period, but retain their Telugu language, and by the last census it 
appears that the part of the native town where they arc located contains above eleven 
thousand souls. ^ 

II See article on Hindu Inscriptions. Jl. Rl. As. Soc. vol. iv. p. 8. 

§ Description of a singular aboriginal race, Ac. by Captain Darkness. London : 
1832. 

f See paper by Dr. Stevenson in this Journal, vol. i. p. lo6 and a noto by Dr. 
Semid, ibid, vol. iii. p. 84. 
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Ellis informs us is a dialect of Tula.* * * § On the crest of that high and 
romantic range, extending from Cochin to Cape Comorin, and reaching 
to eight or nine thousand feet above the sea, Francis Buchanan found 
that the rude tribes spoke “ a dialect diifcring only in accent from 
Tamil.” f Again : Mr. Ellis points out that the language of the moun- 
taineers of Rajrnahal, dividing Bengal from Bahar, abounds in terms 
common to the Tamil and Telinga ; and Mr. Hodgson, who has paid 
particular attention to this subject, after comparing the vocabularies of 
seven languages uow spoken by rude tribes in Central India, pronounces 
all of them to belong to the Tamil ;% and the Brahui, on the mountains 
of Sindh, are said to have a language very like that of the Todas. 
Indeed, the interesting inquiries which our colleague Dr. Stevenson 
is now^ conducting in this Journal respecting the grammatical structure 
of Indian languages, render it not impossible that a Tamiloid tongue 
will be hereafter found to have constituted the original staple of all the 
languages of India, although it has become obscured, and in some 
instances, like Celtic by the Anglo-Saxon, completely effaced by the 
preponderance of the intruding Arian element from the north. 

However this may be, in the state of knowledge which wc now 
possess, we arc able to determine that a closely allied family of languages 
extends over the whole of Southern India, cropping out on the hill tops 
in Central India, and on the mountains of the West, and, perhaps, also 
traceable on the southern slopes of the Himalayas. According to Bask, 
who, with great lingual qualifications, examined the language of Ceylon 
on the spot, Cinghalese also, contrary to the received opinion, belongs 
to this family ;|| and Lassen states that the languages of the Laccadives 
and Maldives come within the same category. § 

Advancing towards the north, we are met by the intruding languages 
of a different family, of which Mar&thi, or its dialect Konkani, is the 
southernmost representative; and, according to the evidence which 
Lassen with great industry has collected, it would appear that a race 

* Cainpbeirs Telugii Grammar ; but I learn from the Rev. Mr. Mogling of Man- 
galore that it is more closely allied to Tamil and MalayAlam than to Tulu. 

t Mysore, vol. ii. p. 338. 

t Paper read before the Calcutta Asiatic Society, Deceinbetfl848. 

II Preface to Singalesisk Skriftlaere. Colombo : 1821. Cited by Lassen, 
Jndischc Alterthuniskunde, i. p. 109. 

§ Tlie Missionary Welgle attributes the language of tliese islands to the Malayan 
family, but apparently without resiSon.^Zeitschrift der Deutseken Morgenlan^ 
dUchen GmlUcluift^ 1848, p. 258. 
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from Central Asia, entering India at the north-west,* had diffused 
themselves and their language, their religion and their Brahminieal 
distinctions, over the plains of India, at a period before true history 
begins. We may even see traces on record of the mode by which, 
within a comparatively recent period, the priestly race from the north 
insinuated themselves into Southern India. In a manuscript in the 
Malayalam language, written on jjalm leaves, and forming part of 
Colonel Mackenzie’s collection, an account is given of the introduction 
of Brahmans from the north, which seems to contain some glimpses of 
true history. After describing the elevation of the land on the Malabar 
Coast by the power of Parasu Rama, — a tradition which, from its 
recurrence in one shape or another along the whole coast, and from 
geological evidence, may possibly shadow forth a true physical fact, the 
gradual elevation of the sea-bord,— it is said “he made the ocean 
withdraw, and Kerala was created.” Rama then “ brought Brahmans 
from many points, and placed them in Keralam, but they would not 
stay there. Therefore, having considered, he brought the Arya Brah- 
mans from the TJtara Bhumiy [Land of the North,] and settled them 
there. The Arya Brdhmaris continued to reside with constancy in 
Malayalam. This being heard by those that went away at first, they 
returned again, and these are called the Pattan Tulawar ; but having 
originally come from different quarters, and of different tribes, the 
Pattan Tulawar still use different languages. Afterwards numbers of 
Tamuler came thither, and between the Tamuler Brahmans who came, 
and the Brdhmanar who were already residing, there arose disputes 
about the burning of a dead body, &c. &c. But how they became 
Tamuler, and what the truth was, and how the Br&hma Uafya which 
had been incurred was cleared from them. Is war only knows. ”f 

As a general conclusion, therefore, we may say that the whole of India 
may be divided between two classes of language — the language of the 
intruding Arians, or Sanskritoid, in the north, and the language of a 
civilized race in the south of India, represented by its most cultivated 
branch, the Tamil. Just as the greater and most civilized part of Europe 
may be divided between two distinct families of language, the Teutonic 
and the Romanesque. According to this division, the principal languages 
of India will be raiiged as follows ; — 

* Indische Alterthumkunde, J. p. 400, ot seq. Dr. Weber, liowevcr, contends, 
that the Arians entered India from the north. Sco Indische Studicn, p. 165. 
Leipsic : 1849. 

t Mackenzie Collection, vol. ii. p. 83. 
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Arian; Sanskritoidy or Northern 
Family. 

1, Hindi. 2, Kashmiri. f 

a Iliudustani, or 3, Bengali. 

Urdu. a Tirhuti. 

h Brij Basha. 4, Gujarati. 

e Bangri Bilslia.* * * § a Kachi.J 

d Panjabi. 5, Marathi. 

e Multdui. 0, Konkani. 

Jataki. 7, Urya. 

y Sindhi. 
h Marwadi. 

Speaking generally, the whole of Upper India, including the Panjab, 

Limits of Hindi Himalayan to the Yindhyan range, 

but exclusive of Bengal, may be said to be 
possessed by one language, the Hindi. Nor is it only on the pbuns of 
Hindustan that it is to be found. On the southeni slope of the 
Himalayas, in Kumaou and Gehrwal, Mr. Trail informs us the language 
is pure Hindi ;|| and generally along the sub-Himalayan range as far as 
the Gogra river, the impure Hindi dialect introduced by the Gorkhas 
from the plains appears to be extirpating the vernacular Thibetan tongues 
of the aboriginal mountaineers. § Even beyond the limits I have men- 
tioned, the genius of the language seems to prevail, as Mr. Masson found 
that with Hindi he could make himself intelligible throughout the 
whole of Koliistan.^ It is not meant by the use of the word Hindi'* 
to denote a language of fixed characters, like French or Latin, or 
even like Bengali and Marathi: the term is only used to compre- 
hend under a common designation the various dialects of a language 
essentially one, but which has received no great cultivation in any 
of its forms. According to the Brdhman pundits of Benares, there 
are hundreds of dialects equally entitled to the name.”** The Brij 

* Malcolm’s Central India, vol. ii. 

t In the language-map accompanying this article, Kashmiri ought to have been 
denoted as a distinct language rather tlian as a branch of Hindi. 

t Kachi, or the language of Cntch, might, probably, have been better classed 
under Hindi. 

II Official Reports on Kumaon, published by the orders of the Lieutenant 
Governor. Agra : 1848. 

§ Mr. Hodgson, As. Res. vol. xvi. p. 415. 
f Masson’s Journey, vol. i. p. 220; Ibid, vol. ii. p. 277. 

•* Report of Bombay Board of Education, 1848, p. 6. 


Turaniany Tamiloidy or 
Southern Family. 

1, Telugu, or Telinga. 

2, Karnataka. 

3, Tamil. 

4, Malaydlam. 
r>, Tulu. 

(), Goiidwani ? 
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Basha, (or Bhakha, as it is pronounced on the Ganges,) and the Pan- 
jabi, are the two most cultivated varieties of it,* but the Panjabi passes 
into Multdni, which a good philologist has shown in this journal to be 
a corrupted form of Panjabi ; whilst Jataki, again, further to the south, 
is a corrupted form of Multdni,f and Bindhi and Hindi, in the opinion 
of an excellent Hindi scholar, are only provincial varieties.! But Sindhi, 
according to Lieut. Burton, who has studied it carefully on the spot, is 
** directly derived from Sanskrit, yetis a perfectly distinct dialect.** |i 
When the Marathas extended their conquests into Hindustan, they found 
Hindi everywhere prevalent, from the limits of the desert to the frontiers 
of Bundelcund; and, finding it different from their own tongue, they called 
it, contemptuously, Ran^ri Basha, quan^ barbarous jargon. § Sir John 
Malcolm extends the Rangri Bhakha as far west as the Indus, and east 
as far as the frontier of Bundelcund, where, according to Ritter,^ the 
Bengali tongue begins ; but this is an error, for in Bundelcund, as in all 
the country to the Indus from the western frontier of Bengal, dialects of 
Hindi prevail.** The Marwadi and other dialects of Rajputana are said 
to be little connected with one another, but it is clear that they are 
varieties of Hindi, introduced by the intruding Rajput races ; and, on 
travelling through Rajputana, it strikes the most cursory observer what 
a small element in the population the dominant Rajput constitutes. 

Hindi, according to Mr. Colebrooke, and the Seramporc translators 
of the Bible, owes nine-tenths of its vocables to Sanskrit roots : when it is 
spoken by Musalmans, and enriches itself from Persian or Arabic roots, 
it becomes Urdu or Hindustani, in which form Garcin de Tassy observes 
it is employed by all Hindu reformers, or religious innovators ; but 
this remark seems rather to apply to Hindi proper than to Hindustani. 
When Hindi is spoken by Hindus, and draws on Sanskrit for enrichment 
or embellishment, it more appropriately deserves and bears the name 
Hindi ; but the term is used so loosely all over India to denote the 
vernacular tongue of the district, that it is not easy to attribute to it a 
very precise signification. 


Limits of Bengali. 


Bengali, from its well-marked geographical 
limits towards the west, north, and east. 


• Colebrooke, in As. Res. vol. vii. p. 230. 
t Lieut. Burton. Bombay Journal, vol. iii. p. 84. 

X James Prinsep. Beng. As. JI. May 1837. 

II Burton’s Sindh, and the Races inhabiting it, p. 69. London : 1851. 
i Malcolm’s Central India, vol. ii. p. 191. 
f Asien, vol. vi. p. 768. 

** See Hamilton’s Hindostan, vol. i. p. 218. 

40 
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according with the province of Bengal, — from its being the language of 
at least thirty million souls, — and from the cultivation which has been 
given to it, well deserves the name of a distinct language, though its 
relation to Sanskrit is, perhaps, not other than that of so-called Hindi. 
According to Colebrooke,* there are but few words in Bengali not 
derived from Sanskrit ; and the same writer observes of Tirhuti, on 
its north-eastern border, that it has great affinity with Bengali. It 
may, perhaps, be observed at once, that, of all the languages belonging 
to the Arian class, our present state of knowledge does not enable us 
to determine whether they are developments of some tongue, of which 
Sanskrit is the cultivated representative, and of which Magadhi or 
Paliy at the sera of As’ oka and the introduction of Buddhism to 
Ceylon, was a spoken form, or whether Sanskrit has been superinduced 
upon some aboriginal tongue, as it has been demonstrably, though in 
much smaller quantity, upon the Tamiloid languages of the south, and 
as French has been introduced into Anglo-Saxon. Certain it is, that 
in every Arian tongue, a considerable, and apparently primitive vdement 
is found, (in Gujarati it is reckoned at one-third of the whole language,) 
which is not traceable to Sanskrit. 

On descending southwards, we find the Gujarati in a sufficiently 

^ . , . , . . compact and characteristic form to constitute 

Gujarati Limits. . , , . . • ^ i 

it a language, and owing its unity of character, 

no doubt, like the Bengali, Urya, Marathi, Canarese, and Tamil, to an 
early and powerful dynasty, extending over the country where it is 
spoken, and of which we have ample traces in history. The dialects of 
Kachi and Sindhi arc quite intelligible to our Gujarati interpreters in the 
Supreme Court, but Kachi seems to be a transition dialect between Sindhi 
and Gujarati, f and the intelligibility of these languages is probably 
owing to the common relation of all of them to Hindi ; though, occa- 
sionally, inhabitants of those countries use a patois that is quite incom- 
prehensible to a Native of Gujarat. This, however, is no more than 
occurs amongst inhabitants of different provinces of Europe, such as 
Italy or France, where the language is but one. Gujarati is bounded 
by the Marwadi a little to the north of Deesa, to the north and east by 
the Hindi or Kangri Basiia of MalcolmJ in Rajputana and Malwa 
respectively, and in the south it dove-tails with Marsithi in the valleys 
of the Narbadda and Tapti, ending at IIAmp, on the former river, and 
running into Nandoh&r on the latter. 

• As. Res. vol. xxiii. p. 224. 
t Sco Lieut. Buiton’s Sindh, p. 60. 
t Malcolm’s Central India, vol. ii. p. 101. 
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The Marathi, as I have before observed, extends further to the 

T. . south than any other member of the northern 

Limits of Marathi. - i i 

family of languages ; and it has one remarkable 

peculiarity, — it is the only language on the west coast to which the natural 

barrier of the Western Ghats has opposed no obstacle to its diffusion 

on both sides of the range, the cause of which I a])prehend to be that 

the Mardthas were originally a race of mountaineers, situated on the 

crest of the Ghats, it is said in Bagl&n, and cultivating the fertile 

valleys, or M/twals, running to the east, as well as the eligible depths in 

the Koiikan on their western border. Being, moreover, a martial race, 

the favourable isolated hills which present themselves for defence in 

the latter rugged region would further tempt them to descend the 

preci[)itou3 sides of the Saihddri range, and to occupj the Konkan. 

The country called Mah/ir&shtray which is first mentioned in Indian 

history in the Mahawdnso, probably obtained its name, and received a 

distinctive language from the existence of a Maratha dynasty, at some 

period not recorded in history. But at a comparatively recent date, I 

think, it clearly appears from the inscriptions translated by Walter 

Elliot, that the YMavas, who held Devagiri ox Daulatah&d a. d. 1294, 

when the' Mussalmans first turned their arms against the south, were 

Marathas, and not Rajputs.* 

The northern limits of Marathi on the sea coast are to be found in the 
Kolwaii Hills, or country of the Koles, near the Portuguese settlement 
of Damariy and it extends above the Ghats in a north-easterly direction 
along the Sdtpura range, parallel to the Narbadda.f About Nandobdr, 
in the jungly valley of the Tapti, it intermingles with Gujarati. To 
the eastward, its boundary has not been ascertained, but it is spoken 
throughout Berdr^ and in the open part of the territories of Ndgpur ; 
and on the whole of its eastern border it abuts on the country and 
language of the Gonds. From the Ndgpur territories, Marathi trends to 
the south-west, “touching in advance nearly on Bijapur and Shan- 
kashwar,^'X thence trends south-westerly to the coast at Sidashaghur, 
along the line marked out by Colonel Wilks and Mr. Walter Elliot as the 
western boundary of Canarese. From Da?nan, in the Northern Kon- 
kau, Marathi runs down the coast both below and above the Gh&ts to 
the neighbourhood of Goa, where it meets the language which Lassen, 

* Sec W. Elliot, in Jl, Royal As. Soc. vol. iv. j). 28 — 30 ; and Briggs' Ferishtai 
vol. iii. 

t Dr. Wilson, in Oriental Christian Spectator , 1848. 

t Dr. Wilson, ut sup. 
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following his authorities Mackenzie and Ellis, calls Konkani,* and 
which language runs, according to Mr. Walter Elliot, nearly as far as 
Mangalore, f but the southern limits of this mixed dialect, however, I 
learn from Native travellers, and from the German Missionaries at 
Mangalore, is a village four miles north of Upi, or Oodapee, near Coon- 
dapore, where Tulu, or the language of Canara, begins. 

This Konkani dialect, however, appears to be no other than Marathi, 


Limits of Ivoukani. 


with a large infusion of Tulu and Canarese 
words, the former derived from the indigenous 


inhabitants of Tulava, or Canara, the latter from the long subjection 
of this part of the Koiikan to Canarese dynasties above the Ghats. 
F. Buchanan found that at Carwar, fifty-five miles to the south of Goa, 


the dialect of Konkan is used, but, from having been long subject to 


Beejapore, almost all the inhabitants can speak IMarathi. J The fact 
is undoubted ; but the reason given is wrong, as the vernacular language 
of Bijapur is Canarese, and not Marathi. Konkani being the mother 
tongue of many numerous classes in Bombay, — amongst others of the 
Shenvi Brahmans,— I requested Mr. Murphy, Chief Interi>retcr of the 
Supreme Court, to examine the language for me, and I subjoin a 's ery 


intcrestingnoteofhisuponit.il 

The subject, however, requires a closer ]diilological investigation than 
it has yet received, and I am informed by the Revd. H. Mogling, of 
Mangalore, that the Konkani-speaking Brahmans of that part of the 
coast, where the language is vemacular, consider it quite distinct from, 
though cognate with, Marathi, and that it has an equally elaborate 
grammar of its own. The limits extend from Goa below the Ghilts, to 
the village before mentioned, north of Upi, 


* Indische Alterthumskundef vol. i. p. 360. 
t Jl. of As. Soc. of Bengal, Nov. 1847. 
t Cited in Hamilton, vol. ii. p. 2G2. 

II “ An examination of the grammar of the Konkani proves it to bo decidedly 
that of the Mardthi language. The nouns and verbs are inflected in the same 
manner, with some slight inodiflcations in the details. A general characteristic 
which it shares with Gujardti and Marwari, is the adoption of o as the masculine 

termination, instead of the d, used in Hindi and Mardthl The Konkani 

explains some of the difficulties of the Mardthi; what are anomalies or defective 
in the latter are sometimes found normal and complete in the former. It bears the 
stamp of a peculiar Brdhminical influence, many Sanskrit words being in common 
popular use for natural objects which are not so, as far as I know, in any other part 
of India. These are pronounced purely by the Shenvis, but by the common Chris- 
tian population, (NaUves of Goa,) are corrupted. Thus the common terms for 
water, tree, and grass,^ are Sanskrit : pronounced by the Shenvis udak, vrikeh, 
trinj by Native Christians udik, vukh, ianr^Note hy Mr* Murphy, 
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From this part of the coast in northern Canara, a diagonal line, 
running in a north-east direction towards Beder, marks the boundary 
between Marathi and Cauarese,* — of the latter, at least, above the 
Ghats. In the neighbourhood of Beder the three languages of 
the Bala Ghat or plateau — Telinga, Mardthi, and Cauarese — are said to 
meet.f 

The language of Orissa is the last member of the Arian or Hindi 

T. TT family which requires to be mentioned. The 

Limits of the Urya. . . , . n i ^ 

onginal site of the Or, or Odra tnbe appears 

to have had very narrow limits, viz. along the coast-line from the 

Rasikulia river, near G/injAm, northwards to the Bans Kans river, near 

Soroy in latitude 21° lO'^ but in the process of migration and conquest 

under the KesAri, and more especially under the Ganga Vansa line, the 

limits of Orissa {Or~dtsa) were extended to Midnapore and Hooghly 

on the north, and to llajahmundry on the Godavery to the south. 

Orissa is backed to the westward by a range of granite hills, from 300 
to 2000 feet high, but attaining higher elevations in the wild and little 
explored regions of Gondwana, further west. At the foot of these hills, 
the Konkan, or plain between them and the sea, is divided into two dis- 
tinct portions. On the first, beds of laterite of considerable depth run out 
in easy undulations to the plains, on which not a stone of the size of 
a pebble is to be found between the termination of the laterite and the 
ocean. This district is, again, bounded by a marshy woodland tract along 
the sea shore, varying in breadth from five to twenty miles, and resem- 
bling the Sunderbuns of the Ganges in its innumerable winding streams, 
swamps, tigers, and alligators. It is on the other comparatively fertile 
lands of the central district called the Mogalhandi that the civilization 
and aggrandizement of the Urya race has developed itself. 

The language, according to Mr. Stirling, ‘'is a tolerably pure Btlsha 
(dialect) of Bengali.”^ In the direction of Bengal it follows the coast- 
line as far as the Hijellee and Tumlook divisions on the Hooghly. On 
the western side of the Midnapore district it intermingles with Bengali, 
near the river Suhanrekha. To the westward, the Gond and Urya 
languages pass into each other ; the Rajah of Sonnapur informing Mr. 
Stirling that half his people spoke the one language, half the other. || 

* Colonel Mackenzie, in As. Res. vol. vii. ; W. Elliot, in Jl. of Royal As* 
Soc. vol. iv. p. 30. 

t Colonel Wilks’ Historical Researches in Mysore. 

t Account of Orissa. As. Res. vol. xv. 

II Ibid. 
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About Gtinj/m, on the coast, the first traces of Telinga occur. The 
Urya still prevails, however, forty-five miles south of Gdnjdm on the 
low lauds of the sea shore, beyond which Telinga begins to predominate : 
at Cicarole the latter is the prevailing dialect, and in Vizagapatam 
Telinga only is spoken in the open eountry, though Urya on the 
mountains runs further down to the south.* 

Of the Goiid language, Professor Lassen, writing in 1843, says that 
we know absolutely nothing.t Captain Blunt, 
whose interesting journey in 1 795, from Benares 
^ “ to Bajahmundry, gives us almost all the inform- 

ation we possess of many parts of the interior, observes of the language 
that it differs wholly from all its neighbours, Telinga, Marathi, Urya ; J 
but as Ritter observes, this is the remark of a mere traveller, not a 
philologist. The jet bfackness attributed to many of the tribes, H and 
pointed out both by Stirling and Blunt, is another example out of many 
to be found of the dark colour of the aborigines of India. Since Ijassen 
wrote, however, the collation of the vocabulary of the Gonds with the 
languages of tlic south would seem to leave little doubt that we may 
safely classify Gondi as a member of the Tamiloid family. § 

At present, however, the Gondwana highlands and jungles comprise 
such a large district of unexplored country, that they form quite an oasis 
in our maps ; and as the Bengali, Marathi, Urya, and Telinga lan- 
guages all abut upon them, it is impossible to trace their respective 
boundary lines with accuracy. 

In dismissing the languages of the North, we may observe that their 
distribution and acquisition of distinctive characters a})pear to be owing 
to two causes — first, the geological features of the country over which 
they are spread ; second, the accident of independent and powerful 
dynasties (erecting themselves in certain localities. Thus, if the Arian 
race entered India at the north-west or north, and settled themselves, 
as all tradition indicates, in the Panjab, and towards the valley of the 
Ganges, the wide plains of Hindustan, over which a buggy may be 
driven in the dry season for a thousand miles in every direction without 
a made road, would present no obstacle whatever to civilized races such 

* Stirling. As. Res. vol. xv. p. 200. 

t Indische Alterthuniskundef vol. i. p. 375. 

t Narrative of a Tour from Chunarghur to Yertnagoodum, &c. As. Res. vol. vii. 
p. 67. 

II Stirling, ut sup, p. 204. See as to Negroes of India, ante p. 246 (note). 

§ See paper by Mr. Walter Elliot, in Jl. of As. Soc. of Bengal, Nov. 1847. Ditto 
by Mr. Hodgson, on Seven Languages of Tribes in Central India. Ibid, Dec. 1848. 
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as Alexander encountered, and Megasthenes describes, who were tending 
to diffuse their civilization and their language. The Arian conqueror or 
adventurer, whichever he might be, in descending to the south, would 
find physical peculiarities in the country pitched upon that would either 
wed him to the spot, or would offer obstacles to a speedy return. 
Thus, those who surmounted the barren heights separating Bahar 
from Bengal would feel too well pleased with the alluvial richness of the 
well watered plains below them to seek to retrace their steps, and a 
favourable combination of circumstances would soon raise Gaur into a 
kingdom, and Bengali into a national tongue. The same train of 
circumstances operating on those who reached the fat lands of Gujarat, 
after quitting dreary Marwar, and shaking off the dust of its western 
desert, would soon induce them to convert their tents into houses ; 
and the early existence of a Gujarati kingdom fully accounts for the 
growth and distribution of its language. On the other hand, those 
who ascended the plateau of Bundelcund, or penetrated the fiistiicsscs 
of Rajputaiia, might have been sufficiently pleased with the easy 
dominion they obtained over the wild indigenous BhUs and MeinaSi to 
induce them to abandon the more fertile })lains below ; but as such 
localities gave no opportunity for extended emjiire, the Hindi they 
brought with them never grew up into a distinct language, and is only 
distinguishable as a patois from the Hindi of the plains. Whether the 
Bhils of Rujputana and of the Satpura range, the Kolis* of the Western 
Ghats, and other- hill tribes in this Presidency, have retained any 
traces of an aboriginal language, I have never been able to ascertain ; but 
the fact is stated broadly by Sir John Malcolm, and it is not uidikely 
to be correct. 

The Marathas, like the Gujars, were probably able, as I have suggest- 
ed, to establish an extensive empire at an early period, although we 
have no such authentic accounts of it as we have of the dynasty estab- 
lished at Anhalw&ra Patariy in Gujarat ; but it is not iin])r()bable that 
the city Tdgara, mentioned in the Periplus, was a IMarsitlia capital. 
Now, as these two dynasties came into contact in the Gulf of Cambay, 
it is instructive to observe the point at which the Gujarati and Marathi 
languages divide. On looking at the map, it is difficult to understand 
why Gujarat should turn the corner of the Gulf of Cambay, or, at all 
events, why it should descend the coast, and cross the rivers Narbadda 

• The Ramusis of the Bombay Ghats have immigrated from Teliiigana within 
a rocont period, and though they have adopted Mariithi, they preserve a few terms 
of their original Tclinga for purposes of crime, &c. See Captain Macintosh's 
Account of the Ramoosies. Bombay : 1833. 
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and Tapti. But, on visiting the country, the physical features of the 
land, and the characters of the two races, explain the phenomenon at 
once. The Gujara are excellent cultivators,* and the country they 
inhabit is a fine plain of alluvial loam, in many parts forty feet deep, 
and though composed of granites from the Aravalli range, quartz from 
the Mewar hills, and sandstone and trap from the Malwa plateau, so worn 
down is the whole alluvium by the gradual descent from the highlands, 
that, as in the Orissan Mogalhandi, not a pebble is left in the country 
to scare a crow withal. The Marathas, on the other hand, are'essentially 
mountaineers, herdsmen, and soldiers, but bad farmers. As, then, the 
black soil of Gujarat descends the coast as far as Daman to the foot of 
the Kolwan Hills, where Kole Rajahs still hold their rustic court, the 
Gujars naturally followed the course of the soil they knew so well how 
to till, whilst the Marathas clung to their more congenial hills. 

If we now approach the Tamiloid languages of the south, we shall 
find that similar geological causes and dynastic influences have go\( rned 
their distribution. 


On taking up the point at the east coast, where we left the Urya- 
speaking races extending themselves to the 
la^” Telinga southwards, the Teliuga language begins some- 

where about GanjAm^ though Urya seems 
extending itself southwards. At Vizagapatam, which is 1 20 miles further 
south, Mr. Stirling states that Teliuga is exclusively spoken. Formerly, 
the limits of the language along the coast appear to have extended fur- 
ther to the north, and in the south they reach to the neighbourhood of 
the Pulicat lake, near Madras. On this coast, two Telinga monarchies 
formerly existed, the Andhra and the Kalinga;\ both, apparently, 
enterprising races, and, as I pointed out in our last number, sea-faring 
people, although pious Hindus. The Hindu conqueror of Ceylon, 
{Vijaya Wdla, the Conqueror,) who about 500 years b. c. invaded the 
island, probably proceeded from this part of the coast, | as the Mdha~ 
wanso makes mention of an Andhra princess, who, after living in the 
jungles of Lada (?) intermarried with a lion, (Singh,) and was ultimately 


* The race are no longer known by name in Gujarat, but they are well known 
as the best cultivators in the N. W. Provinces. See ad vocem that most instructive 
work for Indian customs — Sir Henry Elliot’s Qlosaary of Indian Terms; and the 
field of Gujardt on which the last battle with the Seikhs was fought points out the 
wide diffusion of the race, 
t Walter Elliot, in Jl. of Royal As. Soc. vol. iv. 

t Lassen, however, thinks that Vyaya and his 700 followers proceeded from 
Gujarat. Indische Alterthumskmde, vol. i. p. 100. 
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the grandmother of Vijaya, The Kalinga dynasty appears subseciueiitly 
to have gained great possessions on the plateau above the Ghuts, and, at 
the period of the Mahomedan conquest, Warangol, seventy miles NE. 
of llydrabad, was considered the capital of what the Musalmans call 
Telingana. A great portion of the Nizam’s Dominions, the districts of 
Ciiddapah and Bellary, and the coast-line I have before described, arc 
occupied by Telugu-speaking people.* * * § Towards the lower part of the 
course of the Godavery, Capt. Blunt found that river to be the boundary- 
line between the Gond and Telinga languages. f 

The Tamil language, according to Hamilton, J is principally spoken 
in the tract from the south of Telingana to 
lan^'uage Tamil Comorin, and from the Coast of Coro- 

mandel to the great range of hills, including 
great part of the Baramahal, Salem, and the country to Coimbatore.” 
This, however, is a very indefinite description, as it does not appear 
whetlier he means the eastern or western hills ; and from Colonel 
Mackenzie, and Mr. Elliot, who are the two best authorities on Canarcse, 
the latter language appears to be well rooted in Coimbatore. Tamil 
was the language of three Hindu dynasties of whom we have records. 
The Cholas of Tanjore and Combuconam, who were settled on or near 
the Caveri and Coleroon rivers, and who gave their name to the Coro- 
mandel, or Cholamandel Coast, H the Pandyans, whose capital is now 
occupied hy the inhabitants of Madura, and the Cherans, who ruled at 
Kemla on the Malabar Coast. According to Mr. Taylor, Tamil was 
cultivated in its greatest purity in the ancient Pandyan kingdom, and, 
in the opinion of that very competent judge, the result of a process, 
not very dissimilar to tliat which the early Saxon has undergone, [viz. 
copious infusions from a foreign tongue,] is to render the Tamil lan- 
guage, like our native English, one of the most copious, refined, and 
polished languages spoken by man.”§ The examination of a good map* 
will explain the easy diffusion of Tamil over the ricli delta of the Caveri, 
and over the low lands at the foot of the peninsula as far as the spring 
of the stupendous Western Ghats that end at Cape Comorin, and even 
up to their very summit on the Ani-Malaya range, as we have seen 
ante p. 294 ; and the gradual ascent of the Eastern Ghats from the 

* Hamilton, vol. ii. p. 121. 

t As. Res. vol, vii. p. 57. 

X Hamilton’s Hindustan, vol. ii. p. 248. 

II Paolini tlie Carmelite exf)lains Chola-mandala to moan tlic middle country, 
but most scholars interpret it the country of the Chains. 

§ Preface to Rottlcr’s Tamil Dictionary. 

► 41 
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Coromandel Coast explains readily how the Tamil-spealdng dowyi- 
casters and conquerors from that coast surmounted the })latcau, where, 
like their northern neighbours of Kalinga, they have permanently im- 
planted both their race and language. The Tamulians are a pushing, 
enterprizing race, and, as will be seen presently, the Tamil language 
appears to be extirpating Malayalam. The two languages dove-tail with- 
out coalescing in the low lands at the great gap of the Western Ghats, 
and Tamil is also found to the westw’ard of Cape (Comorin on the coast, 
for example at Travancore, the ancient capital of the Rajahs. 

The limits of the Canarese are the most distinct in geological rcla- 

-- tions of any w^c have yet S])oken of. It is 

Limits of Canarese. . , ^ 

essentially a plateau language. The ancient 

Hindu tenn KarnutaJea comprehended all the high table-land in the 

south of India above the Eastern and Western Glnits, but, by a strange 

fatality, as Hamilton observes,* this country has not only lost its yiropcr 

designation, but the latter has been transferred to the Carnatic, on one 

coast, and to Canara on the other, in neither of which is the Canarese 

language strictly vernacular. So, also, the Carnatic dynasties, so far as 

we know from history, or rather from inscriptions, never held sway 

below the Ghats. Hamilton’s general description of its limits seems 

correct enough: — “The common Canara Ksirnataca character and 

language are used by the natives of those countries from Coimbatore, 

north to Balky, near Boeder, and within the parallels of the Eastern 

Ghats to the Western.” f Mr. W. Elliot, who was for some years 

stationed at Hharwiir, draws its houndary -line W. and N. by a “ line 

from Sadashagur on the Malabar Coast to the westward of Dharwar, 

Belgaiim, and Ilukairi, througli Kagal and Kurandwar, passing 

between Kelingaon and Pandegaon, through Brahmapuri on the 

Bhima, and Sholajmr, and thence cast to the neighbourhood of 

Bidcr. From Sadashagur, following the southern boundary of Sunda 

to the top of the Western Ghats, it comprehends the whole of Mysore 

as (far as) Coimbatur, and the line of Eastern Ghats — including much 

of the Chola and BelOJa kingdoms, and even Bwara Samudra, the 

capital of the latter, which was never captured by the Chalukyas^^ 

(L e, the Carnatic dynasty of Kalyani). J I have before shown, however, 

that Canarese extends much further to the north than Mr. Elliot’s 

boundary indicates ; it was the language of business of the AdiUshahy 

* Hindustan, vol. ii. p. 247. 

t Ibid. 

t Journal Royal As. Soc. vol. iv. pp. 3, 4. 
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dynasty at Bijapur, who introduced it, to the exclusion of the court lan- 
guage, Persian ;* and throughout the whole of the Belgaum and Dharwar 
collectorates it is the vernacular language, althoug h, strangely enough, 
on the establishment of schools by the Bombay Government in that 
district in 1840, the Canarese population stoutly resisted instruction 
being conveyed to their children in their mother tongue, and pleaded 
for Marathi.t In the south, also, towards Coimbatore, I ajiprehend 
that Tamil dove-tails intricately with Canarese, as Marathi does in the 
north, and Telinga in the north-east. I find in a report of tlie Collec- 
tor of Coimbatore to the Madras Government, that there are 846 
schools in that colleetorate, ‘4n which the children are taught Tamil, 
Teloogoo, Ilindivce, (Canarese,) and other (?) native languages.” J 


Of the Malay lilam and Tulu languages I have little to say, excei)t 

li.nit.sofMalayuIa.n. *'*7 ™ “ 

course of gradual extinction. Tliey are essen- 
tially Konimny languages, if I may be permitted the use of such a word 
(much wanted in geography) to describe a country lying at the foot of 
a chain of mountains running parallel to the sea, taiid intercepted 
betwecen the two, and of which the Bombay Konkan is a good type, 
^lalayalam extends from Cape Comorin to the Chandagiri river, or, 
more strictly, perhaps, to Nileshwar, (Nl/t^swara,) w'herc a Nair Rajah 
coiHiuered by Ilyder formerly ruled. || We have seen that a rude 
Tamil dialect is spoken on the tops of the Wcsteni Gbats from the 
great gap to Cape Comorin ; and the language seems gaining upon and 
extirpating Malayalam both to (he north and south. Por Tamil, 
advancing from the west through that singular break in the mountains, 
having no physical obstacles to encounter, is found ])ushing its way 
onward to the west of Palgliat, and PalgJiat itself is more a Tamil than 
a Malayalam town. The Malayali is said naturally to shrink from 


* Briggs* Fcrislita, vol. iii. 

t This feeling might be accounted for amongst those who were training their 
sons for Government offices, as Marathi, under the Peshwa, was the language of 
public business; 1)iit it was altered by the British Government in 1836 to Canarese : 
the feeling, however, was equally strong amongst the Lingayat traders, who are 
very numerous in those parts. Thus, the Superintendent of Schools, Assistant 
Professor Bdl Shdstri, reported in 1845 of a school near Bciganm : — Several of 
the Lingayat children, who understand not a word of Marathi, would yet insist 
upon learning nothing but reading and writing that language.** Much evidence 
on the subject is to be found in the Reports of the Board of Education. 

t Madras Almanac for 1834, Appendix, p. 24. 

II F. Buchanan's Mysore, vol. iii. p. 12. 
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contact with foreigners, — even from people of his own caste, — ^whilst the 
Tamulian is the least scrupulous of all Hindus. Hence the Malayali 
retreats from the great roads, from cities and bazars, as eagerly as the 
Tamil ilocks to them ; and the former race are to be found isolated with 
their families in their high walled paramhus even in parts where the 
lines and centres of communication are entirely occupied by their more 
enterprizing eastcni neighbours.* 

Tulu is the language spoken in the very limited district extending 
from the northern limits of Malayalam at the 
Limits of Tulu. JSfileswara river, lat. 12° 10' N., to the 

BhaMvara river, four miles north of Vpi, 13° 30'. It is broken in 
upon by many languages, both north and south, and appears to be in a 
state of progressive decay. To the humbler classes at Mangalore, 
and within the limits described, the German Missionaries find it is the 
only language in which they can make themselves intelligible, though 
they preach in Canarcse to the upper classes ; and it ascends, as we 
have seen, in an archaic form, to the top of the mountains in Coorg, 
6000 feet high. It is stated, also, that in many ])arts of Canara Cana- 
rese is vernacular and the Revd. II. Mogliiig, who, with his brethren 
of the Basle Mission, has paid much attention to this language, informs 
me that it may be considered vernacular from Cunderpore {Kundapura) 
to Honore {Ilonavera,) where Konkani begins. But I am inclined to 
doubt whether Canarese is strictly vernacular anywhere along the coast, 
except amongst immigrants. It is the mother tongue, fur example, of 
the Haiga Brahmans, whose ]iriiicipal station is at Kalyanapura^ a 
village four miles north of Vply although by race they belong to the 
northern, or Gaur Brahmans ; and so long back as 1803 F. Buchanan 
found that all Natives of rank spoke it, from the country having been 
subjected for centuries to princes above the Ghats. J Canarese is now, 
also, the language of the British Government in this province, and, 
therefore, a still greater impetus is given to its diffusion, so that it may 
be anticipated it will become vernacular at no very distant day. 

In taking a parting glance at the Malabar Coast, — the Pirate Coast 
— the Pepper Coast, — as it has been alternately called, — the country of 
the Zamorin, — of the exploits of Yasco de Gama, and of the even more 
heroic efforts of St. Francis Xavier, — a country where the richest gifts 
of nature spontaneously present themselves, and primeval forests, 

* MSS. information fi-ora German Missionaries, 
t Paolini Viaggio alle Indie Orientali, p. 262. 
t Mysore, vol. iii. p. 103. 
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tenanted by wild elephants, and almost equally wild races of men, still 
cumber the earth, — a land of singular physical formation, and peopled 
by not less singular races,—-Nairs, Bunts, Moplalis, Kolis, White Jews, 
Ncstoriaii Christians, — all affording so many points of European interest, 
— we may note, as pertinent to the jjresent inquiry, that from the Gulf 
of Cambay to Cape Comorin, in the narrow strip between the moun- 
tains and the sea, the following languages are vernacular : — Gujarati, 
Marathi, Hindustani, (amongst the Konhani Musalmans,) Konkani, 
Canaresc, Tulu, Malayalam, and Tamil. So much influence on lan- 
guage has the physical face of a country. 

• II. 

After having thus taken what I trust will appear a sufliciently accu- 
rate view of the lingual state of British India, the question naturally 
arises, whether anything can be done, by the exertion of human fore- 
thought and jircvision, to facilitate a closer intercourse, and greater 
diflusion of ideas, amongst our Indian fellow-subjects, who are now 
immured in so many isolated and distinct language-groups. To solve 
this j)roblern, it is necessary to consult, carefully, the page of liistory ; 
and, fortunately, the vicissitudes of race and of empire which have 
occurred in Europe during the last two thousand years, and tlie accurate 
records wc possess of the events of this period, enable us to apply our 
experience to the field of Asia with advantage. 

On a cursory view, nothing would appear more immutable than lan- 
guage ; and some of the phenomena connected with the subject which 
first strike the eye w^ould seem to warrant the same conclusion. The 
mother tongue, learnt, not taught, in early infancy, though subject, like 
a ])lant, to the laws of growth and s])ontaneous development, would 
seem, in its staple, to be proof against any invasion from without, either 
by a foreign stranger, or even by a neighbour. Wc may see in this 
Presidency, for example, Canaresc and Marathi villages lying grouped 
together on the same plain, and co-cxisting for a thousand, perhaps 
thousands of years, yet without any considerable intermixture of their 
languages. Each village, strong in its own organization, with its three 
estates of hereditary officers, established clergy, and faithful commons, 
wants nothing from its neighbour ; and the only point of communication 
on which they ever need to meet, is on some grazing-ground adjoining 
their common border, which, so far from bringing them into amicable 
intercourse, may give birth to differences, lasting, like a German lawsuit, 
for hundreds of years. So, also, in the Swiss villages, spoken of by 
the historian of Switzerland, where the French and German races meet, 
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if the stock of each is sufficiently large to enable the social business 
of lif(‘ to go on — the marrying anil giving in marriage, — -the eating 
and drinking, — the lessons of the school and the ministrations at the 
altar — without d(*j>end(*ncc on the otlier, then the barriers interposed 
by differimt tongues — tlie small differences, which in small minds and 
email i)la(;es create mutual re])iigiiance — keep the languages and the 
races distinct for I'ouiitless generations. But if any cause, either politi- 
cal or commercial, occur to throw adjoining nations or races into a 
st;iti,‘ oi* liision, it is remarkable to observe how speedily an instrument 
of lutereourse springs up, and what great and rapid changes of language 
ensue. Fn ipiently, by a mere spontaneous movement or tacit conven- 
tion, nations with different tongues, who have common interests to 
discuss, seize on some one language, which becomes the medium of 
int(‘rcours(‘, and is subscipicntly employed h}'^ many different races, 
'riius, the language spoken by the Genoese and Venetian traders, when 
they were seeking the commerce of the East in the ports of the l4evant 
and the Black St*a, was soon learnt by the Asiatic inhabitants of those 
coimtrii's ; and other Enroj)can merchants, speedily adopting tlie tongue 
ol their eoinincrcial rivals, a language of the Franks, or Ihujua Franca, 
arose, which Asiatics and Enrojicans both made themselves masters of, 
and which continues to this day. llindnslani, as sj)okeii in Bombay 
amongst Bersian, IManithi, Gujarati, and other inhabitants of the island, 
with distinct mother tongues, is another examjde. The use of Malay 
among the many hundred languages of the Indian Archi})elago, where, 
we are told by a ipiaint old viiyagcr, it is “e})idomick,”* is a still more 
striking instance of the same kiml. 

But it has been by the direct action of Government that the more 
remarkable changes in the languages of different nations have been 
effected. The liistorian Niebuhr, in commenting on the rapid process 
by which the Etruscans succeeded in imposing their language on the 
inhabitants of ancient Italy, wdiich was then cut up into more distinct 
tongues than those now spoken in the peninsula of India, supplies a 
nunibei* of parallel cases from his historical stores, and the passage is 
worth transcribing : — 

“ Under the rule of a conqueriijg nation which imposes a heavy yoke 
on the conquered, the language ol the latter frequently becomes extinct : 
ill Asia and many other countries, it was the practice to forbid the use 
of the vernacular tongue, in order to prevent treachery. The Moors 
were, in many respects, mild rulers in Spain, and the country flourished 

* Herbert’s Travels, p. 3G6. 
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under tliem ; but in Andalusia, one of tlicir kings forbade the Christians 
to use the Latin language, under penalty of death, the eonsequenee t'f 
which was, that a hundred years later not a trace of it occurs. The 
whole Christian poj)ulation of Cresarea spoke Greek down to the 
eighteenth century, when a Pasha ])rohibited it, and, after the lapse of 
thirty or forty years, when my father visited the jdace, not one of the 
inhabitants understood Greek. When the Normans conquered Sicily, 
the only languages spoken in the island were Greek and Arabic, and 
the laws were written in Greek as late as the time of Frederick II., but 
afterwards it disappears all at once. The same thing happens in 'JVrra 
di Lcca and Terra di Otranto, where afterwards the names wore Italian, 
while the language of common life remained Greek, until 200 years 
ago, in the fifteenth century, it died away. In Pomerania and Mecklen- 
burg, the Wendic language disappeared within a fcAV generations, anil 
that without an immigration of Germans, but merely because the princes 
WTre partial to the German language : the conipierors of Brandenburg 
forbade the use of Wendic under [)enalty of death, and in a short tinu' 
nothing was spoken but low German. TJic Etruscans liad quite an 
aristocratic constitution, and lived in the midst of a large sulqect 
country : under such circumstances, it must have been of great import- 
ance to them to make tlieir subjects adopt the Etruscan language.”* 

But the subsequent success of the Homans in supplanting Etruscan, 
and fixing the Ljitin language deep in the soil, not only of Italy, but 
of Si)ain and France, is a more remarkable case than any recorded by 
Neibuhr, and deserves, perhaps, a closer attention by scholars than has 
yet been given to it. Take for example the c/ise of France: — At the 
time of Caesar’s conquest, the language was Gaelic, spoken in three 
different dialects, f and the country that W€^s able to hold tJiat great 
general at bay for nine years must have been tolerably thickly f)copled. 
IIow, then, was the Celtic tongue so thoroughly c\tirj){itcd ? There is 
no appearance that the Romans colonised France in any great numbers, 
or that* there was any temptation offered to them to settle. The (ques- 
tion becomes more difficult to answer when we recollect the subsequent 
immigration and conquests of the Franks and other German races. 
Meyer assures us, (though it appears to me doubtful as to any but the 
dominant race,) that up to the end of the eighth century “ il est cci tain 
que pendant tout cc temps et un bien plus long encore, Ic commun de 
la nation ne parlait qu’une languc d’originc tudes(|uc.” J Dr. Young, 

* Lectures on the History of Rome, translated by .Schmitz. London : 1848. 

t Sir James Stephen's Lectures on the History of France. London: 1852. 

t Institutions Judiciaircs do I'Europc, vol. i. p. 203. Notwithstundiog the high 
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also, states tha£ the inhabitants spoke Gaelic till the sixth or seventh 
century, when it was superseded by Rustic Roman.* Here, then, if 
IVIcyer is correct, we have the bulk of the nations changing their lan- 
guage from Celtic to Teutonic, and from the latter to that modification 
of the Roman which subsequently became French ; but certainly the 
clningc from Gaelic to French was universal. 

Some authorities, quoted by Michelet, f would seem to show that it 
was an established princi})le of policy with those great masters of politi- 
cal government, the Romans, to introduce their language whenever they 
could as ail instrument of police. St. Augustine states that the 
” Im})crial City” took pains to impose her language as well as her 
authority on her conquered dependencies, for the sake of good order 
(per pacem societatis) .X The Roman Digest laid down expressly that 
the judges of the empire were to deliver their decrees in Latin, |1 and 
Vahrivs Maximus points out both the fine statesmanlike policy whicli 
dictated these ordinances, and the steady Roman consistency (mogna 
perseverantid) with which they were adhered to. It docs not seem, 
therefore, very hazardous to attribute the existence of the French, Span- 
ish, and Italian languages, in their rcs][>ectivc countries, to the direct 
institutions of Roman policy, operating at a long period after the original 
impulse given by government. 

Another example of the influence of the govcniing authorities upon 
the language of the people may be taken from Engl, and. I will pass 
over the supplanting of Celtic by the tongue of the Anglo-Saxons, 

authority duo to M. Moyer, thisstatemoutiN very doubtful. According to Sisnion- 
di, (tlistoii'c des Fran<,‘ais, i. «>2,) the three Coltic dialects spoken in the time of 
Cffisar had given way to Latin by the fourth century after Christ; and, although 
the conquests of the Franks carried a Teutonic language all over France, audit 
became the language of tlio army and of business, so that all men in odico whoso 
mother tongue was Latin were compelled to learn it, (Sismondi, iii. 58,) still the 
small number of Frankish nobles amongst whom the territories of France were 
divided, and who in numbers have been compared to English squires of the present 
day, forbids us to believe that the “ bulk of the people” ever spoke a Teutonic dia- 
lect. ludced, we know that Charlemagne, whose mother tongue was German, 
used to avoid Paris as a residence expressly because the language was the to him 
uniiitelligihle patois of Latin, subsequently to become French. And it is remark- 
able how very slight an impression the German language has made upon the 
French, although the Franks in France wero more numerous than the Normans in 
England. 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. Language. 

t Histoire de Franco, vol. i. p. 135. 

t Do Civ. Dei, lib. xix. c. 7. 

II Dig. xlii. i. 48 : Decrcta a prwtoribus latino interponi debent. 
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although that, also, is a very remarkable fact, and not at all to be 
explained by the usual hypothesis put forward. But on looking at 
the language of England from the date of the Norman Conquest, it 
would appear that during the tliree centuries there were many 
periods when it seemed quite uncertain whether Anglo-Saxon or Norman 
French would become the language of the country. So late as the 
end of the fourteenth century, the latter was the language of the 
court, of the nobility — of every one who possessed or sought either 
power or place. An old monkish writer cited by Thierry* avers that 
even peasants, in order to appear more respectable^ (that conventional 
respectability so dearly cherished by the English race,) affected to talk 
French with all their might and main {pmni nisu); and many circum- 
stances seemed favourable for the introduction of the French language 
during this epoch. The facility of that language to diffuse itself is 
seen by the readiness with which the Normans abandoned their mother 
tongue in so short a period as fifty years after they settled in France, f 
and, further, in its gradual extension over many countries on the French 
border where tongues of German origin formerly prevailed. But in 
England other causes were at Inind to render its extension more easy. 
The numerous Teutonic races who had invaded England — the Angles, 
Saxons, Jutes, Piets, &c. — had all dialects — some distinct languages of 
their own : with all these was incorporated the Celtic tongue of the 
original occupiers of the soil ; and the result was such a diversity of 
speech throughout the realm, that it was very difficult for the inhabi- 
tant of one province to understand the dialect of another. Chaucer, 
notwithstanding his bold and patriotic attempt to address his countiy- 
mcn in English, seems to have been apprehensive that his volume would 
not be understood out of London, for he thus aj)ostrophizcs it : — 

** Read where so thou be or cIs sung, 

That thou beest understood God I beseech.’* 

Happily, the Teutonic element has maintained its supremacy in 
the language of England, but the influence, and, I may add, beneficial 
influence, of the Norman dynast}'', over the speech of their subjects, 
may be seen in this, that French still constitutes one-sixth part of the 
language of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

* Conqu^to de I’AngleteiTe, vol. iv. p. 371, 4me ed. 

t Within one century of the establishment of the Normans in France, the Danish 
language had become extinct. A Rouen m6me, et dans le palais des successeurs 
de Roil, on no parlait d’autre langue au commencement du onzieme si6cle, quo la 
langue romano ou fran^aise.” Thierry, Hist, du Conqiiete do I’Augluterrc, vol. i. 
p. 209. 


42 
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But the most remarkable example in history of the direct agency of 
government in introducing a common tongue as an instrument of civil- 
ization, is furnished from South America. Mr. Prescott, in relating the 
policy of the Incas, writes as follows 

** Another expedient was of a bolder and more original character. 
This was nothing less than to revolutionize the language of the country. 
South America, like North, was broken up into a great variety of dia- 
lects, or rather languages, having little affinity with one another. This 
circumstance occasioned great embarassment to the government in the 
administration of the different provinces, with whose idioms they were 
unacquainted. It was determined, therefore, to substitute one universal 
language — the Quichiia, — the language of the court, the capital, and the 
surrounding country, — the richest and most comprehensive of the 
South American dialects. Teachers were provided in the towns and 
villages throughout the land, who were to give instruction to all, even 
the humblest classes ; and it was intimated at the same time, that no 
one should be raised to any office of dignity or profit who was unac- 
quainted with this tongue. The Curacas, and other chiefs, who 
attended at the capital, became familiar with this dialect in their inter- 
course with the court, and, on their return home, set the example of 
conversing in it among themselves. 

“ This example was imitated by their followers, and the Quichua 
gradually became the language of elegance and fashion, in the same 
manner as the Norman French wa-« affected by all those who aspired 
to any consideration in England after the conquest. By this means, 
while each province retained its peculiar tongue, a beautiful medium of 
communication was introduced, which enabled the inhabitants of one 
part of the country to hold intercourse with every other, and the Inca 
and his deputies to communicate with all. This was the state of things 
on the arrival of the Spaniards. It must be admitted, that history fur- 
nishes few examples of more absolute authority than such a revolution 
111 the language of an empire, at the bidding of a master.”* 

III. 

It was on considerations such as I have stated above, but the grounds 
of which I have now set forth in detail, that I ventured some years ago 
to throw out the following suggestion : — “ It is obvious that India is 
greatly in need of a lingua fi'anca^ such as French affords in Europe, 
Italian in the Levant, and Malay amongst the hundreds of different 

• Prescott’s Conquest of Porn, vol. i. p. 73. 
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languages of the Indian Archipelago.* Hindustani supplies the office 
in many parts of India to the northward of a diagonal line between 
Bombay and the Bay of Bengal, but even there imperfectly, as we find 
the Urdu publications of the North West almost wholly unintelligible 
in our Hindustani schools of Bombay ; and in the south of India a 
language of a wholly different family, the Tamil, supplies the place of 
Hindustani. The English language, therefore, with its uniform written 
and printed character, and its rich and cheap literature, might gradu- 
ally assume the beneficial office of a language of intercommunication 
between different nations, such as we have seen has sprung up sponta- 
neously in divers parts of the world.”t 

The spontaneous movement in favour of English, which I there 
alluded to, may even now be seen to be in operation in various parts of 
India. It will be familiar to most of those who hear me that the 
Natives of Bombay who are acquainted with English rarely communicate 
with one another in writing except in that language. The defective 
nature of the Native cursive character, the mod or mor of the Marathi— 
indeed of most Native writing, in which the tendency to leave out 
vowel points is so general, J leads, no doubt from the dictates of 
convenience, to the employment of the more distinct and uniform 
English character. But, for speaking also, if an educated Native at the 
present day arrives from Upper India, from Bengal, or from Madras, 
there is no language in which he can make himself so readily intelligible 
to an educated Native of Bombay as English, and it is the only language 
which a Native would think of employing if he were writing to a Beii- 
gslli friend at Calcutta, or to a Tamil at Madras. In addition to this 
use of English which mutual convenience dictates, something of the 
same principle, which led the Anglo-Saxons to affect the French 
language as a mark of education and refinement, may be seen largely 
at work amongst our educated Native youth, both at Bombay and 
in Bengal. 

It is the observation of slight indications such as these that should 
suggest to the legislator how far he may exert himself in his proper 
province with effect. A saying is attributed to Augustus, that with all 
the power of the Homan empire he could not succeed in introducing a 

* See W. von Humboldt’s work on the Kawi language of Java. 

t Minute on the State and Prospects of Education in Bombay. 

t Lieut. Burton, who is a wit as well as a philologist, thus describes tho written 
language of tho Sindhian Banyans ; — A system of stenography which admits none 
but initial vowels, and confounds tho appearance of nearly a dozen distinct conso- 
nants .”— or the Unhappy Vall&y^ vol. i. p. 230. 
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new word into the Latin language j and our Indian experience may 
teach us how futile the acts of legislation frequently are when they 
clash with old-established habits and prejudices. But when the inter- 
ests of mankind, or of a large portion of mankind, are concerned, then 
the statesman who is able to discern the tendency of his age may be able 
to introduce great changes without difficulty, and to make an indelible 
impression on the character of the people over whom he is placed as a 
ruler. No one, I presume, would imagine that an enactment, even 
under the penalty of death, that Marwadi traders should keep their 
accounts in English, and write to one another in round German text, 
would be anything but inoperative ; but a government regulation that 
every candidate for office should be able to* pass an examination in 
English would, in the course of a year or two, fill every cutcherry 
throughout India with well qualified candidates (nmedw&rs)^ who 
would cheerfully bring themselves up to the required standard. Above 
all, the language of publie business in every country should be the lan- 
guage of the governing authority. It is a surrender of an instrument 
of power to forego the use of the mother tongue on all solemn occasions, 
when so much dejiends on the exact meaning of the w'ords employed, 
more especially in a country like India, where the languages are so 
diverse, and wliere everything is recorded. So well is this understood 
in Europe, that the French language, which w^as formerly used by 
convention (in succession to Latin) as the language of diplomacy, is 
now abandoned in all solemn memorials, and each nation expresses 
itself in its own tongue. The Mugids in India maintained Persian as 
the language of business, and the deep root which the study of that 
language has thereupon struck in the habits and customs of the inha- 
bitants of Uj)per India may be clearly seen in the statistical accounts 
of the North-west Provinces, published by the present Lieutenant 
Governor, Mr. Thomason, and is another example of the great influence 
exercised by government over speech. The Marathas, in like manner, 
introduced their own language as the language of business, and I have 
above pointed out the tendency of this institution to attract attention 
to the language amongst the Canarese-speaking subjects of the Mardtha 
empire. The British Government has very wisely abandoned the 
use of the Persian language, which is neither the mother tongue of the 
governing body nor of the people, but in failing to substitute English 
as the language of record, they have voluntarily interposed an obstacle 
to the introduction of good government, and have possibly benefitted no 
one by the act. 

But these arc topics which it woidd be unsuitable to press further on 
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a literary Society. There are subjects, however, in which the interests 
of literature are so blended with political considerations, that it is 
impossible to sever them ; and language, especially language in India, 
belongs to this class. In dealing with any question in which the inter- 
ests of a hundred and forty millions of mankind are concerned, the 
more attentively the state of present circumstances is considered, so 
much the more forcibly do visions of the future present themselves. 
At no previous period of the world’s history was India ever held 
together by such a unity of sway as at the present moment ; and at no 
previous period were large views, embracing her future welfare, so 
capable of being applied. To the British in India is committed the 
task of communicating the civilization, the results of science, and the 
mental energy continually aiming at improvement, which distinguish 
modern Europe ; and in a Society like this, composed of Englishmen, 
and of men of letters, it may fairly be asked whether any such instru- 
ment presents itself for accomplishing these noble ends, as the English 
language? It is not given to man to penetrate deeply the misty 
future, and it is impossible to predict what the connection of Europe 
with Asia may be some centuries hence ; but as every Englishman who 
is jealous of the honour of his country must desire that the name of 
England, as an enlightened benefactress, should be irrevocably blended 
with that of India, a British monument, more useful, possibly more 
permanent, than the pyramids, may be left in the country, but it shall 
be altogether moral, and not composed of brick or marble. 

Her monument shall be (some) gentle verse, 

And tongues to be (her) being shall rehearse, 

When all the heathens of this world are dead.’* 

And, not impossibly, this monument may be the very language, 
deeply rooted in India, of our national poet, who continues : — 

** (She) still shall live, such virtue hath (the) pen. 

Where breath most breathes, even in the mouths of men.’* 
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Art. II . — Comparative Vocabulary of Non- Sanscrit Primitives 
in the Vernacular Lanyuayes of India, By the Rev. J. 
Stevenson, D. D. 


Presented August 1852. 


Part II. 

In presenting tliis second part of my vocabulary to the Society, 
bringing it down to the cud of the vowels, few remarks additional to 
those I have already made are required. There are many roots, no 
doubt, in the Southern family that cannot be traced into the Northern 
languages ; but I trust I have succeeded in explaining the origin of many 
Hindustani, and more Marathi words from the Canarcse and Tamil. 
From Crawfurd’s Malay Dictionary, kindly lent me by Sir Erskiiie Perry, 
I have pointed out several Tamil words that have found their way into 
the Malay, if they be not originally common to the two languages. 

There is, in the part before published, the following important 
agreements : — Can, again, to dig ; Mai., gali, to dig ; Can, adayu, to 
bCy to have ; and Tam, adai, with the Mai., ada, to be, to have ; Tam, 
ati delay ; Mal, anti, to cease. 

In a few of the instances of agreement I have traced between the 
Northern and Southern families, I scarcely feel satisfied on a revision ; 
but as there arc, even in those cases, some points otherwise ]>hilologi- 
cally important, I have allowed them to stand. In the great majority 
of instances, I feel persuaded that the analogies, when duly considered, 
will be found real. I have frequently had occasion to remark tl;e 
difficulty on this subject that arises from the introduction of vernacular 
words into the Sanskrit by poets, to meet the requirements of their 
verse, and their embodiment in the dictionaries, through tlic industry 
of the lexicographers. But I now find my way more easily in these 
cases, by attending carefully to the connection of such words with 
others. If there be a word wholly isolated in the Sanscrit, derivable 
from no root, and having itself no derivatives, yet easily connected with 
a Tamil or Canarese root, from which a variety of words are found to 
be derived in the Southern tongues, I set it down as a borrowed word. 
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COMPARATIVE 

Of NonrSanscrit Primitives of the chief 


No. Canarese. 

Ta'mil. 

Malaya'lim. 


raifi 



23 

) Acldi 

Adnkam 

Atenchin 

^ Obstacle 

Restraint, subordina- 
tion 

Obstruction 


^ Obstructio 

Contlnentia, subjectio Impedimcntum 


r bttbS 

BTBf;BT^^^ 

aiTofrtW 

24 

* A'dukc 

Alla; algal 

Aukam * 


1 Calumny 

It is not; deficiency 

Falsehood 


Calumnia 

Non est; defectus 

Mendacium 





25 

\ Anaka 

Ani, krhadu 

Atimuga, kunnu 
To undcrgii'd 

1 Private, compact 

To embrace, to tie 


^ Secretus, compactus Amplecti, vincire 

Succingcre 


r ; BTNf 




Ataku ; atuku 

Atii; tuital 

Taippa 

20-< 

A patch j to join 

A stitch ; sewing 

Sewing 


Assumentum; con 
^ jungoro 

- Sutura 

Consutura 



BT'fl 


27^ 

i 

f Atte 

Attai 


1 A mothcr-in-law, 
r sister-in-law 

a A inotlior-in-law, 
an aunt 


\ 

^ Mariti muter, glos 

Mai’iti mater, amita 



Telinga. 

AdcU 

Opposition 

Impodimentum 

Aiikamu 
A falsehood 
Meudaciuin 

Ananggu 

To be pressed down 
Deprimi 

Atiiku 

To be joined, a patch 

Conjungi, assumen- 
turn 

Atta 

A mother-in-law, an 
aunt 

Mariti vcl uxoris ma- 
ter, amita 


No. 23 is closely allied to No. 13, which see. Perhaps originally this was the 
transitive, and the other the intransitive form of the root, the former meaning 
obstruction without agency, and the latter implying it. The Malay udnngy stopped in 
the way, is here to be added. 

No. 24.— Tlie H indoostdni and three of tlje others here are Sanscrit words, if the 
Sanscrit word itself, as I suspect in this instance, has not been borrowed from the ver- 
naculars, and originally derived from the Tamil.^^^ the negative verb of common 
use in that and the Malayalim language. 

No. 25.— The Gujai’athi woi*d hero is also Marathi. 

No. 20. We have here a striking connection for the words meaning a patch orr A 
GARMENT, running through all the languages but the Singhalese, where tl;e cognate 
word means patch in the sense of a apotj &c. It is hardly necessary to say that the 
Sanscrit roots and to hindf have not been considered sufficient to account 
for these words. They are much more naturally derived from the Canarese ; and the 
Sanscrit radical la not that I have seen ever dropped in Hindi and Marathi, so as 
to allow of the derivation being made from the first ; nor is the Sanscrit initial ^ 
capable of becoming Besides, no Sanscrit words in any such sense as patching or 
cewing are derived from either of these roots. The Canarese on the contrary, is 
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VOCABULARY 




Vernacular Languages of India. 



Singhalese. 

Mara'tiii'. 

Gujkra'thF. 

Hindi'. 

Adda 

Deficient 

Imperfectus 

Ad 

Obstruction 

Impedimentum 

Ad 

Obstruction, ob.stina- 

«y 

Obstructio, pertinacia 

Ad 

Contrariety 

Contrarietas 

Alika 

A fahehood 

Mcndacium 

^TToJ 

Ai • 

Calumny 

Calumnia 

A1 

Injury, harm 

Injuria 

S 

AU'k 

Falsehood, unreal 
Mendacium, falsus 

vS 

Adanguva 

D uinblcd ; containing 

Deprossus ; capax 

Adas 

Tightly, compactly 

Arct(% compresse 

Adchan 

Confinedness 

Comprossio 

3TT1Z3TT 

Antna 

To be tightened, to be 
contained 

Comprimi, continoii 

efiff 

Tile, tita 

A spot, a freckle 

Macula, lentigo 

fnjtoj 

Tliigai 

A patch 

A.ssumcntum 

Tliigalim 

A patch (of cloth, See.) 

Assuincntiim 

Tlicgali 

A patch (on a gar- 
ment) 

Assuineiitnin 


arm 



A'tta 

Ata 



Maternal grand- 

A paternal aunt 

Amita 



motlior 

Matcrua avia 




often (iTOppofl, and easily passes into while the ^ is a common termination for 
nouns. The English tnclt and the French attacher are no doubt connected with this 
Canare.se word j and probably the Malay tampaly a patch. 

No. 27. — The Sanscrit a mother , an elder sieter, a maternal aimt, would 

sufficiently account for these words, if it were iinque.itionabIy Sanscrit; but being 
uncommon, except in theatrical compositions, wliich admit of great latitude in their 
vocabulary, it is probably derived from the vernacular tongues. The wide diffu.sion of 
the meanings a mother-indaio and jmterwd aunt, which do not exist in the Sanscrit, 
and the non-occurrence of the meanings mother and elder sister favour this idea. The 
English aunt and German tante are no doubt connected with this number, as may 
perhaps also the Hindi and Persian (did) Uf, a father, also pcrliaps 
<a governess, 

N . B. there, in Canarese, and the corresponding words in the other 

languages, are too nearly allied in sound and sense to the Sanscrit {atra') here, 
to suit onr pui*pose, though they may be independent of it. The same is the case 
with and ( adachu and adavu) to press down or humble, which may be 

derived from the Sanscrit {adlmh) down, and possibly also {addu) to dip, to 
dye. So likewise the pronoun (ftdu) is almost the Sanscrit 977 : this or tltat. 
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No. 

Canarese. 

Ta'mil. 

Malaya'lim. 

Telikga. 


r 

UTif 

3TT^T 



Anu ; ane 

Yanai 

A'na 

Anu 

28' 

To support ; an ele- 
1 pliant 

Sustinerei elephas 

An elephant 

An elephant 

To recline, to bear 


Elephas 

Elephas 

Innid, sustiuere 


r aWT 



apil. W 

2<Jv 

; Appa 

Appan 

Appan 

Appa, abba 

j Father, sir 

Father, sire 

Father, sir 

Father, esquire 

< 

f Pater, domine 

Pater, domine 

Pater, domine 

Pater, eques 


i 


wv . 


30 <( 
i 

* A]>pad 

Appain 

Appam 

Appadamu 

1 A fried cake 

Bread 

Bread 

A pancake 


^ Laganum 

Panis 

Panis 

Laganum 


r 




31> 

i 

) Abuku ; bukkani 



Abaka ; bukka 

\ To press down; a 
f powder 



A ladle ; a powder 

\ 

Dopriinere ; pulvis 



Spatha; pulvis 

1 

f W 

WT 

WT 


32< 

i 

y Abba 

Appa 

Appa 

Abbabba 

1 0 strange, alas 

Strange, alas 

Ah, oh 

Strange, alas 

\ 

^ Papao, eheu 

Papao, eheu 

Eheu, oh 

Papae, eheu 

1 

r 

WIT 

W 

W 

33 

I Amma, avya 

Ainmai, amma 

Amma 

Amma 

i Mother 

Mother, mamma 

Mother, madam 

Mother, madam 

1 

V Mater 

Mater, mamma 

Mater, dumina 

Mater, domiua 


No. 29.— is also a Scindian word for father. In the Himalaylm Boda the 
word Is dydy in the Dhimal amnia. Among four Yeniseian tribes the word used is am 
or ama, according to Klaproth ; and this number is, too, evidently the same with the 
Aramean abba, to require atteution being drawn to it. The Malay has abang for our 
sir, or sire. Among the Siberian Tartars ab and obo, according to Klaproth, are used 
for father. The Coles use apai ; the H imalayan Lepchos, abos ; the Bhotiyas and 
Murmis and Dhimals, aba; the Bodas, ; while on the Malabar coast in Tulu, 
appe means a mother ; and among the todas on the Nilgherry Hills aph. This num- 
ber then is an example of a decidedly aboriginal Indian word. 

No. 30. — This number in the South seems a non-Sanscrit word for breadf but is, as 
we come North, confounded with theSansciit which perhaps is derived from the 

same source. 

N. B. The Canarese for tax, and other words in the Southern 

tongues of the same sense, seem connected with the common Sanscrit root (dpa) to 

obtain, and are therefore omitted. 

No. 31.— in Sanscrit means to bark, to speak, to give pain. None of the deriva- 
tives have any close relalipn to the last sense. It is true that a blow with the fist will 
generally give pain ; still no one would consider to give pain and to beat as synony- 
mous expressions. But perhaps heating is the true meaning of the word, from which the 
noun for the heart, is ultimately derived. 
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SiNOHALEBB. MARA'THr. GuJARA'THK HinDI'. 

S 

Ayatu Andu Andu 

An elephant An elephant’s chain A chain to tie an ele- 

phant 

Elephas Elephantem vinciens Elephantem revin- 

catena ciens catena 

^TtTT. ; 3TT^ 

AppA ApA, AbA Apa; ap 

Father Sire, esquire An elder sister ; his 

honor 

Pater Pater, eques • • Sor. nuy. natii ; equcs 


s arw, , 

Apupa ApApa 

A thin cake A pancake 

Laganuin Laganuin 


; yft 

Buka ; buki Biikiii ; bukka 

A powder; a blow with Powder ; a handful 

the fist 

Pul vis ; colaphus Pulvis ; mauipuliis 



Ababa Abe 

0 strange Sin-ah 

Papae Iinprobc 

»niiT 3IHIT 

AmmA A'yi ; aya Aya 

Mother Mother ; a dry nurse A dry nurse 

Mater Mater ; uutrix N utrix non lactesccns 


No. 32.— In the Canarese some nouns are derived from tiiis interjection. 

No. 33. — This word is probably the same as the Sanscrit " mother, bat there 

can be as little doubt that it is not an original Brahmanical word, but introduced from 
the populace along with the bloody superstitions of Durga, whose name alone in Sans- 
crit and Hindi it properly is. The proper Sanscrit is mother. This word 

then leads to the Arabic a mother, a nurse, a word which in the form of ainah 
is common for a wet-nurse in India, in MarAthi nursery language means a 

fnother*8 breast. In Scindian both and are used for mother ; ama is also 
used in Malay. 

N. B. The Canarese BffVlfr foolishness, is most probably derived from the Sans- 
crit an oivl, in the same way as the Hindi which means an owl, and figu- 
ratively, a fool. Also ^o decoct, may be derived from essence obtained by 

decoction, ^c, to blossom, has no evident connection. The nearest word in the 

Sanscrit is an eyelash, but it can hardly be derived from it. Bf^M ^ hing, is, 
I believe, nothing more than the Sanscrit KfBiT; ^ derived from the Tamil. 

In that language bt becomes ^ as a general rule, and the prefixing of Bf l»as already 
occurred to us several times, and is a very common thing, as well os the shortening of 
the vowels. It may still be from the Canarese BfTpC^ to choose. 
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35 


37 


38 


30 


Canarese. 

Ta'mil. 

Malaya^lim. 

Telinoa. 

’arPe ; 

«Tfr- 



Ari ; arahu 

Arhigliradu 

Arhiyunnu 

To know, to compre- 
hend 

Arayu 

To know ; to infoiin To know 

To inquire 

Noscere; namre 

Cognosccre 

Noscere, intelligore 

Exquirore 





Al'uchu, arusu 

Arattal, aravum 

Aravam 

Arhacliu 

To bawl, to call out 

Clamour 

Sound, noise 

To roar, to clamou 

Clamaru 

Vociferatio 

Vociferatio 

Vocein edere 



«iaiOTi: 

3TphPsi, 

Arid 

Arbam, ati 

Aghka; aliva 

Armili, arlu 

Love, fondness 

Virtue, compassion 

Beauty compassion 

Love, affection 

Amor, blaudiincii- 
tuni 

Virtiis, bcnovolontia 

Pnlchritudo ; miseri- 
cordia 

Amor, desideriuni 





\higu, aluku 

Alaipii 

Alayiinnii 

Alaku 

To shake, to quake 

Agitation, vexation 

To be agitated 

Fear, terror 

V ibrure, tremcrc 

Tiemor, angor 

Conlremero 

Metus, tremor 





Ali; ale 

Alai 

Ala; alukutan 

Ala 

T’o wander; a wave 

The sea, a wave 

Mare, fiuctus 

A wave ; the sea 

A wave of tho sea 

Vagan; fiuctus 

FIucIun; marc 

ITuctus 





Ajanga; alati 

Alangam 


Alanganiu 

A rampart ; a mea- 
sure 

The wall of afortrewj 


A rampart 

. Vallum; mcnsui'a 

Agger 


Vallum 


No. 34. — This word hardly trnAcIs into the Nortliorn ton^iies, though with its deri- 
vative so eoinmoii in the Southoru. The luir>h rh of tlu? Tamil i.^, \\hen doubled, pro- 
nounced like Uy hence the comparisioii with the Hindi; but see No. 27, where there is 
given another connection. 

No. 35. — This number is no doubt connected with the particle found in moat 
of the htnguages, and also in the Sanscrit dictionaries, and used aLS an interjection in 
cnlling to or addressing inferiors. In Sanscrit it is all isolated and alone ; in tho 
S<»uthern vernaculars it is connected with a large class of words, having the sense of 
vailing^ and the Malay arip, to scream. In Marathi evidently from the Sans- 
crit is used in the sense of ujeeping', but it is never interchanged with the words 

of this number where tho initial vowel is evidently radical. 

No. 30. — Tliis is a very satisfactory series. The first Singhalese, of which the meaning 
is the most remote, is derived from a verb that means to lay hold of, and has a com- 
pound meaning, courtship ; it has also in the very same sense as the Hindi, and 

there can ho little doubt that this last word has found its way into Sanscrit books from 
the vernaculara. 

Nos. 37 and 38. — I aiul^li^snre that I ought to have separated these two numbers, 
as vibratory motion is intimately allied with that of the waves of tho sea. It gives 
me, however, the opportunity of bringing out the connection between all the different 
vernaculars more thoroughly. There is to be added to No. 37 tho llengali hila and tho 
Uriya halibdra, the Punjabi hilauna, and perhaps the Burmese iloli-the; at any rate 
.the Javanese and Malay alih, to move, to migi'ate. The nearest Sanscrit root is ^79 
’1), which means tho same thing, altliuugh there may be here such a coiuiection os 
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Singhalese. Mara'tui'. 


Aragalaya 

Noise, tumult 

Clamor, strepitus 

Arad, orad 
Bawling, noise 
Vociferatio 

Alla ; alai 

Nearness ; desire 

3TTcJ. arifw 

A"i, tlii 

A longing after 

Propinquitas ; desidc- 
rium 

Desiderium 

Allanavu 

To put in motion 
Agitarc 

Halane, hilane 
To shake 

Vibrare 

Alnnjaru 

An earthen watcr-pot 
Vas fictile 

Ilelkiivu 

A wave 

Pluctus 


Alanga 

A long building 


Stabuliim, &c. 


Gujera'tui'. Hindi/. 



A femalo teacher 
Institutrix 


^ToJ 

arrfa 

A'r 

A'li 

Fondness 

A woman’s female 


friend 

Blandimentum 

Femino} arnica 



^T^’iTl 

Hulavun 

llulunu 

To shake 

To shake 

Vibrare 

Vibrare 




llalorn 


A wave, billow 


I'luetus 




Alanga 


A side, enti'crichmciit 


Latus, agger 


may exist among languages of diiTorent families j there con l)e no such thing as 
derivation, for no example can be pointed out eitlicr of the dropping of an initial 
or of changing it into The nearest Sanscrit for a wave is but hci o also d(!- 

rlvution is out of the question. The exceptional word , found in VViI>onS second 

edition, with no other nords in the least connected with it, and truiK'hitod “ rolling or 
tossing as in sleep,” has no doubt been adopted by some Sanscrit writer from the vov- 
naculurs; but though IVo. 37 were on the ground of this word gi\(in up, the remarkahlo 
agreement in No. 38 in tlio spoken tongues, without any corresponding Sanscrit word, 
will still I'cmain a remarkable coincidence, only exithiinahlu from the existence of a 
non-Saiiscrit basis. Alih in Malay means to move, to migrate. Compare also the 
Greek dXoff, the Sfdt aew, with the Tamil. 

No. 39. — Perhaps the Marathi points out the derivation from the Canaresc of the 
word for a rampart : it may thus be ultimately connected with the Latin Imujus^ and 
the Sanscrit but the sense of a romjmrtf which it bears in the South, and military 
intrenchmmt in the ITindustdni, without any such meaning belonging to any durivativo 
Sanscrit, as maybe supposed to bike place fiorn the Canaresc 
plainly shows an original and indcpendent'connection between the Northern and South- 
ern vernaculars. AVe may often fmd an original connection between words in langjiages 
of different families, owing to the influence of a primilivo tongue from which all are 
descended, if such a tongue there was, or from unknown circumstances. All we con-" 
tend against in such instances is, that the words have been borrowed on cither side. 
The word alang in Javanese means a crvss, in Malay a cross-beam and a sand-bank, 
but not a ramparj. 
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No. 

Canarese. 

Ta'mil. 

MALAYA'LIBf. 

Telinoa. 

c 






Ava ; avana 

Avan 

Avan 

Ayana 

He, that ; his 

He, that 

He, that 

He, (honorifle) 


Illejsuus 

Hie 

Hie 

Hie (honorific^) 


BTifjr ; 3Tlfvj| 

RTifv 

arifv 

arifv: 

"1 

A'vi ; dvige 

Avi 

Avl 

A'vi; dvamn 

Steam; a potter's 
kiln 

Vapour, smoke 

Vapour 

Vapour; a kiln 


Vapor; fornax 

Vapor, fumus 

Vapor 

Vapor; fornax 

C 

arra 




42^ 

A'yu 

A'vanam; aval 

A'vu (interjec.) 


To choose 

Intimacy; longing 

How pleasant 


( 

Deligere 

Familiaritas ; desi- 
derium 

Quam jucunde 


( 


«Tt^: 3TI^*-VT^ 



43 

A'ru 

A'rhu, arhu-grhadu 

A'rhu, arhikkunnu 

A'rhu ; erhu 

To be appeased 

A river; to be appeased A river; to cool, to 
appease 

To be appeased ; 
river 

V. 

Placari 

Ainnis ; placari 

Amnis ; restinguere 

Placari ; ri\ us 

f 






A'lo 

A'lai 

A'la 

AIlu 

A press 

A press fopsugar-canes 

A shed for an oil press To plait, to twist 

1 

Torcular, prelum 

Sacchar. expiira. tor- 
culur 

Molu? tentorium 

Contorquere 


No. 40. — To this number add Bengali^ and Hindi 'qr //mf, the Uriya^fjx^u]’ 
the Scindian qjTIT Dhinial ‘qj he ; the Tibetan q;* this^ and ^^aty are 

perhaps more easily connected with the Sanscrit which in Uriya becomes ^ and 
?f<T gives rise to tlie Marathi and Gujarathi and is connected with the Burmese 
tho. It appears to me that the original form is the Hindustani The long 

vowel in tho vernaculars easily passes into the short, and non-initial xf into xf; thus 
ill Tamil qjq becomes qjq as it does also in Magndhiy see Kalpa Sutra, In the 
Marathi and Gujarathi 3f]qvr becomes a comprehensive plural of the 6rst person, 
including all parties present. The Malay awaky self, is no doubt connected with this 
number. 

N. B. A Canarese and Mardthi, being ultimately 

derived from a paivy is omitted j as also BxfVpI, to t)e loose j as possibly in- 
timately connected with loose. 

No. 41.— 'Whether the word for vapour in the Southern tongues, be Sanscrit 

OP not, I cannot tell. In the Tamil dictionary tcind and breath are among its mean- 
ings, but the inOi»t discordant words there often obtain the same sound ; as for example, 
there is luck, a pure Sanscrit word, and under the same heading ^ mother, 
for which see No. 33. However this may be, and whether^ the connection between 
the two meanings we have given be intimate or not, the word for a potter^s kiln seems 
an unexceptionable instance of connection between the Southern and Northern families, 
4 ^d would imply a certain stage of civilization before Brahmanical influence was 
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Singhalese. Mara'thi'. Gujara'tiii'. Hindi. 

U' Apanjapula Apaiio A'pjapna 

He Self ; ours, (honor) Ours, (honor) Self; our8,(hon.) 

lllo Nos; &c. nostrum Nostrum, (hon.) Nos; nostrum, (hou.) 

(lion.) 

BTm 3TRT 

AWu A'\a 

A potter’s kiln A potter’s kiln 

/ 

Fornax figfularis Fornax Rgularis 


A’vad 

Love, desire 
Amor, desiderium 



T^fTT 



A'ra 

VirhA 


Aruka 

A stream 

A brook 


A par. cooling drug 

Rivus 

Rivus 


Medicam. refrig. 





A'la 

A'la 

A1 


Large 

A tie, restraint 

Injury 


Extensus 

Ligamentum 

Damnum 



exerted over the Indian Aborigines. The Malay and Javanese words ahu and niou, for 
tts/ies, are likely connected with this word. 

No. 42.— Seems intimately connected with No. 36. The Javanese woi-d ayu 
handsome, is no doubt also connected with Canarese. 

N. B. listen f is not connected appai'ently with words in the other tongues. 

No. 43. — Is perhaps ultimately connected with the Sanscrit water^ though 

1 scarcely think it can be derived from it. In the Southern tongues am, for a river, 
is a common word, and used by the vulgar in Ceylon, though quite unknown, even in 
the higher quarters of the Peninsula. The medy substance, found in the Hindi 
dictionary, I derive from the Southern family, and suppose it a remnant of that family 
which had lingered in the North. But what I want to be especially marked is, the 
figurative sense that runs through the Southern tongues and extends to the Marathi, 
for the ^ and ^ are so frequently interchanged, that the use of the former is a matter 
of no importauce. The river, ArnOy in Italy, and the Latin urna, a water-pitcher, are 
likely connected with the Sanscrit The Avar mentioned by Ciesar seems 

nearly the same as the South Indian word fora river. In Malay, amn^ means the 
sea, and is nearer our word than the Sanscrit drnava, 

No. 44.— Though the meanings of the words under this number ara rather diverse, 
1 suppose they may be derived from one radical. 

N. B. The word in Canarese and Telinga, with | and in Tamil, 
meaning a cow, I cannot connect with the Northern family, nor feduce to a Sanscrit 
root, unless we sink the Sanskrit jf. 
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No. 

Ganahisse. 

Ta'mit.. 

Malaya'lim. 

Telinga. 

c 





4r) 

Ikkii, irisu 

To place, to put 

Inittu-ghradu 

Iruttiinnu 

Irhuku 

To place on, to press 

To place, to set 

To press into 

i 

flown 



\ 

. Ponere 

Ponere, dcpriniero 

Deponcro 

Interponere 

i 





4C 

IlU 

Irii-krhadii 

Iri-kiinnu 


To ho ; to rornuiu 

To t)e, 1<» remain 

To be, to vcniain 


( 

- Ussc ; iiKiiiuro 

Es&e, inancro 

Esse, inanero 



- XK , 




A 

Ir, oradii 

Irn, irandii 

Iru, raniJRt 

Iru 

Koth, two 

Doth, two 

Doth, two 

Two, both 

( 

Aiiibo, duo 

Ambo, duo 

Ambo, duo 

Duo, ambo 

( 

■ 

WSS 



48 

Irani 

Irui 

Irini 

Iriilu 

1 N ight 

Darkness 

Darkness 

Darkness 

( 

- Nox 

Tonebrae 

Tenebne 

Tenebru) 

( 





40 j 

* Ingjial 


I'nggalam 

Inggnlamu 

1 Live coals 


Cliarcoal 

Fire, charcoal 
Ignis, anthrax 


- Authi'iiccs 


Anthrax 


r tfoT 





1 111 

11, itai 

Itiyunnu 

To fall to pieces 

llugu 

50 ; 

i To descend ; to halt Not to be j coiisuinp- 

To die 

1 

tion 




1 Dcscenderc : sistore Non ess(i: pthisis- 


Mori 



piihiionalis 




r Tfafir 




J 

^ riiKi 


Villa 

Villu 

1 A sickle 


A bow ; a steel spring 

A bow 


Nos. 45 and 4G are intimately connected. is in sense the of the Sanscrit, 
and not the the esse or existere of the Latin, and not the Jieri ; the be and not 
become of the English. The latter of these senses belongs to the South Indian 
given above. 

No. 47. — Contains the common word for two in the Southern tongues and an uncom- 
mon word in the Singhalc.se. The Marathi word seems evidently connected with the 
others. The word indeed is uncommon, and from the Sanscrit is used both 

for otfier and second, I cannot think that is derived from The would 

not have been thus dropped. 

No. 48. — ^Tho Marathi word moans also rosin^ the Sanscrit easier 
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SiNGUALESB. MABA'IHI'. OUJARA'THI'. IIIHDI'. 



Rutane 

To run into 

Penetraro 

vft, 

Iriyadvava Eri, eravin 

Existonco ; position »Spontanoously 

Exibtontia ; situs Spouto^ ultro 



Ep • 

Other 

Alius, alter 

^ToJ 

Rai 

Ruined, disgraced 


Inggai Iiiggani 

A live coal Live coals 

Anthrax Anthraces 


xm 

Ilia 

Consumption ; ex- 
haustion 
Consumptio 


To3I, froi 

Iia, vita 
A sickle 


to derive the meaning given from niyht than from rosirij unless bo the common 
idea, and the Sanscrit also derived from the Southern tongues. 

JVo. 49.--Thi8 word is put down in most of the dictionaries as derived from the 
Sanscrit Marathi the pure Sanscrit word is cpiito common, 

and not another instance can bo given of such a conversion. The genius of the 
language is to lengthen and not to shorten, and the corruption of ^TtlTTT. 

then is an aboriginal woi’d. The Hindi follows the Sanscrit, and the Gujuratlii 
is influenced by both. IngUj in Lowland Scotch, means a blazing Jire, 

No. 51. — There is a Sanscrit word said to bo a mall sioord, but possibly 

after all derived from the vernaculars, in wliich the leading idea is a bent in- 
strument. 

44 


Iruntata 
Two, double 
Duo, duplex 
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No. 

Canarese. 

Ta'mil. 

\ 



52j 

^ Ukku 

Ukkam 

) To boil, to seethe 

Sultriness 

( 

BuUire, coquere 

dSstuB 

( 

r 


fidsi 

* Uppu ; upput 

Uppu ; uppalam 

i 

) Salt ; quicksand 

Salt ; a salt marsh 

\ 

^ Sal ; syrtos 

Sal ; mstuarium 


f ^W; 



j Uppo ; (ippa 

Maravuppu ; oppu 

5i< 

/ Steaming in lye- 
water ; pretty 

Potash ; beauty 

\ 

Lixivia dealbare; 

^ nitius 

Sal lixivius ; splend 


Malaya^lisi. Telinga. 




Ukhyam 

Ukka 

Boil^ 

Sultriness 

Coctum 

iBstus 



Uppa 

Uppu 

Salt 

Salt 

Sal 

Sal 



oppam 

oppu 

Polishing 

Beauty 

Politura 

Splendor 



53 ^ 

Ubba 
To swell 

Tui-gere 


Upugi’hadu 
To swell 

Turgere 


Ubba ; ubba 
Great moist heat ; to 
swell 

^stus ; tumor 



Ume 

Mute, dumb 
Mutus 


Urhugal 

Tightness 

Constrictio 


Urhdkkam 
Sleep, rest 
Sopor, quies 


Uraka 

Silently, quietl} 
Tacit^, placid^ 


No. 52.*~ThQ Malayalim and Singhalese words are both found in the Sanscrit, as 
well as in several of the vernacular dictionaries. The proper corresponding Sanscrit 
word, however, is which though allied with, con hardly be called the root of our 
words. 

N. B. The Canarese to spit out, may bo derived from the Sanserit ^ 
to cast off. The Canarese and Tamil a ball of anything, the Marathi 
a lump of dough, are connected with the Sanscrit a hall of flour, and 

are omitted though probably here also the Sanscrit is the derivative. The Canarese to 
eat, I derive from as from &c. In Mardthi and Canarese we have 
a curious word, lifting goods on credit, probably from also Canarese 

tSEST ^ or match, perhaps from or and ^ 9 ^ the lap, from 


No. fid.— I feel now doubtful of the connection between the two Canarese words in 
the first column. I thought the Tamil word for a salt marsh might be the link, but 
perhaps such a Sanscrit word as ^ original, whence the Mardthi 

and second Canarese are deduced. There is a Sanscrit word for condiments, 
which cannot have any connection with tins word, as ^ is the prepositive. 
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SiNOIIALESB. 

Mara'thi'. 

s.w 


Ukha 

A saucepan 

Anthepsa 

Ukadane 

To boil, to seethe 
Coquere 




Upaj 

Marshy ground 
Pratum paluBtro 



opana-gavand 

To polish 

op • 

Polishing, bleaching 

Polire 

Politura, doalbatio 




U'b ; ubhad 

Sultriness ; gushing 
out 

^stus ; profiuvium 




Uga 

Silently, still 

Tacite, placid^ 


Gujara'thi'. Hindi'. 


Ukaravu 

To boil, to be hot 
Ebullire, fervero 

Ukalana 

To boil 

Coquere 




opani 

A burnisher 

op 

Polish, lustre 

Politor 

Politura, nitor 

Ubharavun 

To swell 

Ubh ; ubhurnu 
Moist lieat ; to swell 

Tumere 

.£stus •, turgerc 

'ssr. 

Biigga 

Sleep, rest 

Sopor, quies 

U'nggh 

Nodding, sleeping 
Dormitans 


No. 54.— The connection of the two words in the Canareso is presumed from the 
ease with which the u aud short o pass into one another. The word like our word 
salty is applicable to all saline bodies, and to potash among the rest. Hence wo 
get the sense of bleaching cloth, and next of rendering other articles brilliant. This 
is a widely ditfused and important aboriginal word, extending even to the Malay, 
which for polish has upnm. It is a defect in the Devanugari alphabet that it makes 
no distinction between the long and short e and long and short o. 

No. 55.— Perhaps the word for moist suffocating heaty which occurs in some of the 
languages, may not be derived from the word to swelly though the heat meant is that 
which makes seeds germinate, trees bud, &c. The Malay aha, to glow, or to feel warm 
is likely connected with this number. 


No. 56.— The meanings in the members of this scries are pretty close, but the forms 
ai*e not so close as usual. 

N. B. The harsh r sometimes written rr will henceforward be written rh, 

N. B. The Canarese hlazCyflamey &c. is probably continually connected with, 
if not derived from I in the sense of/rc, flamcj Ac., and both with the Hebrew im 
uTf fire. 
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No. Canarese. 

Ta'mil. 

Malaya'lim. 

Telinga. 





57 / Uralu 

Urakam ; urapu 

U'ruiinu 

U'ralu 

i To roll ; to die 

Descent ; death 

To pull off 

To roll ; to fall down 

^ Volvero j mori 

Descensus ; mors 

Extrahere 

Volvere ; cadore 

r 

'Sfe 

Nj 


ru) Ulata 

Uli 

Ulayunna 

Ulugii 

\ Topsyturvy 

Disgrace 

To move ; to bo re- 
duced 

To die 

V Inverse 

Infamia 

Movere ; rcduci 

Mori 

f 

; 'Soft 

'd'SfoeW ; 

'sfa 

1 Ulu ; iili 

Uzhu-grhadu : uli 

Uzhava; uii 

Uli 

59 ' « plough ; a chisel To plough ; a chisel 

i 

Tillage;' a chisel, 
a barb 

A chisel 

Arare j scalper 

Arare; scalper 

Agricultura; scalper, 
spiculum 

Scalpruin 

C 




1 Udga 

TJzha-krhadu 

Uzhkalam 

Ulakii 

(50 > Service ; items 

1 

To suffer; to apply 
the mind 

llctinue, insignia 

A morn, of goods 

Labor ; articuli 

Pati ; studere 

Pompn, regis insignia Bonoruui schcdi 

r 




^ 1 Ekkataii 

Gl< 

Ekkaciuikkam ; ekkar Ekkanchakkam 

Ekkirinta 

# Mocking, jeering 

At random; low lan- 
guage 

Contention 

Making faces; deri- 
sion 


Nos. 57 and 58 seem intimately connected, tliough they appear still referable to two 
distinct roots. The only Sanscrit words that seem nearly connected with them are 
tossing, rolling, and " wave., 'I’he vernaculars, however, have all the 

which the Sanscrit never has in those words, and if they had been derived from the 
Sanscrit, how can we account for all taking the The Singhalese word rad, 
moaning a loave, is probably also derived from the same source. The commonness of 
many of the words in the list, and the number of derivatives in use, show these to bo 
no exceptional or foreign vocables, but genuine members of the aboriginal Indian 
tongue. The connection of the former number with our English word roll is not a 
little remarkable ; as well of loll, for jmtting out the tongue, with the Sanscrit 
a tongue, and sluiltmg. The Marathi has for to 'polish, and for 

a carpenter's plane ; the Hindi means a chisel. 

N. B. The Canarese sand, the Marathi waste land, &c., have been 
omitted, as nearly connected with the Sanscrit saline earth, though which is the 
original may still be questioned. 

No. 69. — The Malayalim and Singhalese come near, both in sense and sound, to 
the English awl. It is singular to notice how the Maratha’s put a ^ before the vowel, 
in the word for a hushamhmn. They also frequently change the ^ into thT. Husband* 
men are called in Tamil uzhwor, 

N. B. to be left, in Canarese, and in Mardthi, can be derived from the 
Sanscrit • also possessing, from definitive verb it is ; both the 

corresponding words in the Southern tongues have no derivative, as far as 1 know, 
^ those jilve North. 
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Singhalese. 

Mara'thi'. 

Gujara'thi'. 

Hindi'. 


Wo5 ; 



IJluhi ; rodiila 

lliii ; riiiane 

Rolaviin 

Roland 

Whirling ; a wheel 

An anklet ; to jingle 

To roll, to polish 

To roll, to smooth 

Circumagens ; rota 

Annulus ; tinnire 

Volvore, polire 

Volvore, polire 





Alla 

Ulata 

Ulutim 

Ultd 

A waterfall 

Inverse, reverse 

Reverse, opposite 

Reverse, contrary 

Cataracta 

Inversus, reversus 

Revorsum, adversum 

Reversus, adversus 


; f 



Ula 

Ulane ; kuiambi 


TJlannnd 

The point of an 

To crack ;*to split ; a 


To be laid on one side 

instrument 

husbandman 



Tcli cuspis 

Rimas agore; agricola 


Inclinare 





Uliyama 

Ulig 

Uljhawuyt 

IJljhaw 

Palanquin service 

A return present 

To entangle 

Embroilment 

Selim pensilis por- 

Remuucratio 

Iinplicaro 

Turbameiitum 

tatio 









Venkawlyu, vench- 




kulyd 




Mimicry, grimaces 







N. B. The letters 5|r, are purely Sanscrit, and do 

not exist in the ver- 

nacular tongues. 

They are merely the semi-vowels ^ and , 

^ with the French u, a 


vocal sound, which is only found in connection with these two liquids, and considered 
by Sanscrit graininariaiis as vocalizing these two consonants. The Marathi llrahrnans, 
wlio have retained the different shades of sound iiecnliar to Sanscrit letters, pronounce 
as above described, or as the Clcrman ii. The Devaiuigari 1ms but one c and o, and 
that long ; but the Southern vernaculars have a short c and o also. The words beginning 
with the short e are often corruptions of Sanscrit word.s beginuing with other vowels, as 
ernrribs, from in Marathi and eighty from Sometimes a 

gutteral is dropped, as from 9rin“«TT calculation, we get unless this be from 

These words are accordingly all passed over. In the same way, by drop- 
ping a dental, we get the Tamil and Canarcso an oil seM; and hence 

0x7, from the Sanscrit : and whence in Hindi and Marathi, for ml. 
It is curious that in Marathi the^ is always dropped in compounds; thus w'O have 
for castor-oil, from and showing a Southern influence. 

No. 61. — After two or three derivatives we have to card wool or clean cotton, 

whether it is connected with this number or not, I do not pretend to say ; perhaps it is 
the root whence they all come, as the Tolinga means both to defame, and to clean 
cotton. 

N. D . -^917 'pungent, is doubtless from and c,n ascent, from On 

the same principle warning, is derived from consideratwn, and so of 

others that I need not particularize. to shoot an arrow, may come from and 
^ , and possibly a hole, from m. At any rate these have no correspondent 
words in thn 
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64 | 

05 



Canarese. 

Ta'mil. 

Malaya'liai. 

Telinga. 





Ettu, etaku 

Etiu-grhadu 

E'takutam 

Ettakeni 

To roach 

To reach, to aim at 

Hazard, difficulty 

With difficulty 

Pertingere 

Assequi, moliri 

Periculum, difficultas 

Vix, difficile 


aTT; 



Eda, edara 

A(lai ; adapu 
Incubation ; a hearth 

Ata 

Eda 

Place, abode 

Incubation 

Place, interval 

Locus, domiis 

Incubatio ; focus 

Incubatio 

Locus, intervallum 



Mpfvpir . 


Eda 

Ena ; verhi 

Verhiyan 

Edama : verhad 

The left 

Poverty ; fury 

A madman, a beggar The left ; madn 

Sinistra rnanus 

Pauportas ; furor 

Insanus, pauper 

Sinistra ; insani 





Edachadaka 

Etana 

Hatakan 

Hatakundu 

Timidity 

A deceiver 

A coward 

A coward 

Metus 

Pallax 

Tiinidus 

Timidus 





Edam : idiru 

Edir 

Etiro 

Ediirhii 

The front ; presence Tho opposite, before 

Tho opposite, before 

The front, opposite 

Pars adversa ; prte- 
sentia 

Regio contrariu, co- 
ram 

Pars contraria, coram Prima acies, contraria 


No. C2. — Tho Sanscrit 3^77 fo will not account for this genuine abori- 

ginal word, which does not go beyond but comes up to tho mark with difficulty. 

N. B. to stumble or stnJfc against, is connected with the root 

The Cunarese Telinga obstinacy and severity, and these with the 

Sanscrit ^ violence. Whether proportion, is derived or not from jfuf I would 
not decide. In Marathi we have ^ir lo rise, and ^rfuf to swell up, both originally 
from the Sanscrit ; probably then, the Canarese to raise, and the allied words ai'O 
from the same source, or at least intimately connected with it. 

No. 64. — Though for comparison some extraneous words have been added, T do not 
think it likely that they aro all from the same root, though I think tho roots nearly 
connected that designate Irft-handedness or madness, or folly or intoxication, all 
which senses the second Tamil word bears. 


No. 66.— It is not probable that words radically connected, yet with such various 
forms, should have been derived from the Sanscrit, nor that a coward, should 
have been so transmogrifled. It is rather to be inferred that itself is a mere 
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Singhalese. Mara'thi'. Gujara'thi'. Hindi'. 

i^RVTT 

Atapane Atapatu Atana 

To reach, to accom- Difficult To be filled up 

plish 

Portiogere, assequi Difficile Replcri 

WTT 

Adda Ada 

A place where labour- A public place 

era meet to be hired 

Forum • • • * Forum 











Hatiya 

Hadhadene 


Hadiytihd 

Panting 

To tremble 


Timid, bashful 

Anhclans 

Tremero 


Pavidiis, voroGundus 





Ediri 

Ethe 


Jdhur 

Against, adverse 

Here 


Here, hither 

Adversus, hostilis 

Hie 


Hie, hue 


formation from the Telinga or Malayalim than a derivative of tho Sanscrit 
from whence it could not, according to the rules of etymology in that sense, bo well 
derived. 

No. 66.— A glance at the Canarese word will show at once that we do not need to go 
to the Sanscrit to get the Hindi word, which by-the-bye is almost identical in 
moaning and sound with the English hither. Suppose wo endeavour to derive 
from the Sanscrit this, we shall not even then get the till we go to tho Cana- 
rese, the locative of which is and the genitive The Mardthi never 

changes the Sanscrit af to and therefore must have the same origin. 

This number in the Canarese and other Southern tongues has many derivatives in 
the sense of opposition. 

N. B. ttie breast or heart, is no doubt This in Scindian assumes tho 
Praerit form of & porcupine, is derived, according to the Telinga 

dictionary, from ^ to protect, which itself is connected with No. 66, which like tho 
Greek ovre has the double reference, oi protection and opposiiwn. 
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No. Canarbse. 

Ta'mil. 

Malaya'lim. 

Telinga. 



T?r 

aTM ; 3 TfM 

1 Phinu : endu 

Enarhadu, endu 

Eimu 

Anu ; ani 

07; Tosay: to that effect To say: on purpose 

Therefore ; to that 

To say ; to that effect 

1 

for 

effect 


j Diccre ; ciijus tenor 

Dicere ; idcirco 

Idcirco ; enjus tenor 

Diccre ; cujus tenor 

ost 


ost 

cst 

C 




Ella 

Elldm 

Elldm 

Ella 

i The whole, thorojigh All, the whole 

All, the whole 

All 

V If iii versus, prorsus 

Omnis, univci'sus 

Omnis, uni versus 

Omnis 

r VTj; vfgir 




) Kuiiclige 

Ezhuclii 

Ezhu, 

Iluku 

\ To rise ; growth, 

Elevation, haughti- 

Produce, height 

To start 

/ elevation 

ness 



V Orlri ; incremcntuni Sublatio, superbia 

Fructns, altitudo 

Exsilirc 

r 

vsifafir ; 


^9 


Ezhini ; ellai 

Ezha ; ella 

Ella 

Thread 

A curtain ; bounds 

A trellis ; a boundary A boundary 

V FiJum 

Aulcum ; tennini 

Cancclli; terminus 

Limes 




y Ogadcsu, nyakkanc 

Okkdlam 

Okkdnam 

Okarinchu 

'K To vomit, to feel 

Qualm 

Squeamisliness 

To 'retch 

# nausea 




V. Vomere, nausearo 

Nausea 

Nausea 

Nuusearc 

r j 



Ottu j odu 

Odu 

OUtuuiia 3 o/hi 

Odi 

73 To collect together ; 

1 A tile ‘j a skull 

Tile ; a hiding-place 

TTie lap 

a tile 




In plicas colligero ; 

Tegula; calva 

Latebra 

Sinus 

1^ tegula 





No. 07. — 1 have given already a reason for noi deriving this from the Sanscrit 
Instead of changing vf to if^ the current of the vernaculars is quite in the opposite 
direction ; and they all mean to say or tell, but never to sound. The plupeifect par- 
ticiple also, which becomes in all of them that have the verb, a particle meaning some- 
tinies therefore, and sometimes to that effect ; and in most instances, though there 
was not space to note it both, is a very singular coincidence ; and it is scarcely less so 
that tlio Singhalese and Mulayalim which have not the verb should retain the particle, 
while the Mariithi, which cliaiiges the form of the verb, should change also the particle 
to make it assume the regular participial form. This singular idiom is scarcely cai)able 
of a litoral translation into English. Thus for the phrase he went off, saying he 
would returnimnicdmtely,Ww Mardthas would say 

ir^T ; literally, “ I will instantly return,** having said, after saying, he went off. 
Yet tliis strange idiom runs through all those languages. 

N. J3. If the Cunaroso to how, and to sprinkle, have no connection with 
the Sanscrit creeping^ as a child, and purging, they have no corrospon- 
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ay 

Singhalese. 

Mara'thV. 

Gujara'thi'. 

Hindi'. 





Enisa 

Mhanano; mhanun 



On that account 

To say ; to that effect 



Idcirco 

Dicere; cujus tenor 
est 







Eli 

Alol 


Alam 

Public 

Arrant; thorough 


The human race 

Communis 

Merus; prorsus 


Genus humanum 


^TojSr 



Aliya 

Aiane • 

Albcla 

Albela 

An elephant 

To attain puberty 

A coxcomb 

A fop, a swell 

Elephas 

Adolescere 

Tumidus 

Tricarnm gloriosus 





Eedenavd 

Elen 



To entwine 

A thong fastening the 
cart to the yoke 




Convolvere 

Jugi loramentum 







Okkare 

Okane 

Okavim 

Okaini 

Vomiting 

To vomit 

To vomit 

To vomit 

Vomitus 

Evomero 

Vomero 

Vomero 




^ 

Odokkuva 

Oti ; onti 

Otalo; otavu 

Ot; utta 

A pocket in the folds 
of the robe 

A verandah ; the lap 

A verandah ; to hem 

A skreen ; plaits 
clotli 

Sinus 

Porticus ; sinus 

Vestibulum; prmtex- 
ere 

Velum ; plicte 


dents in the Northern family, young, Under, is probably connected with the Mar. 
ffoah, tender, from S. moisture. 

No. 68. — It is singular how this word should come so near the English all, and the 
Arabic used in the Urdu, There is here no approach to the Sanscrit, yet it is a 
very common word in all the Southern tongues. 

No. 69. — The Southern root hero explains some singular words in the Singhalese 
and Northern family. 

N. B. I cannot find any traces of the Canarese and ^>^^7 unvs, in the 

Northern family, unless in No. 77, though they run through all the Southern* 
C.^lfir hkach, may be connected with splendour. Also 

catch, and allied words ; and Mar. to draw, are from the Sans. 

root to bear, obtain, &c. to Mck, impede, &c. seems peculiar to the South. 
Also iilTJ to fall, to die. Again, C. « stream, are from 

to flow. 


45 
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No. Canarese. 

Ta'mil. 

Malaya'lim. 

Tblinga. 

( ^1^ 




73 < 0 ‘}a 

Odam 

Otain 


1 A boat 

A boat, a ferry-boat 
Cymba, ponto 

A boat, a wherry 


^ Navicula 

Cymba, scaplia 






74/ Odiunvadii 

Ortu 

Otain 

Oddn 

i To (ioiivciiant 

Conjunction ; a vow 

A bet, a wager 

To bet or wager 

^ Pactioueii) facerc 

Unio ; votum 

Pignus, spoil tio 

Pignus opponero 

C 




75/ Ora 

Oram 

Oram 

Ora 

i Edge, margin 

Hem, margin 

Side, edge 

Side, edge 

^ Alargo 

Fimbria, inargo 

Latup, margo 

Latus, margo 

t 




7C< Oratii 


Koti 

Kora 

i Coarse (as cloth) 


Unbleached (cloth) 

Unbleacbcd 

^ Crassua 


Non dealbutus 

Non iiisolatiis 





77) Oralii [ed Orumai 

Oriirna 

Orimika 

i Tobccoineacqnaiiit- 

Singlene.ss, concord 

Unity, fellowship 

Friendship, union 

V IJbuiii intcrcoilero 

Unitas, concordia 

Unitas, fuiniliaritas 

Amicitia, conjuiictio 





7b' Ore 

Orhgam 


Orheyak, orayu 

i To rub 

Restraint j poverty 


Rubbing, to rub 

^ Fricare 

Coutinentia; paupertas 

Fricatio, fricare 




'wsfti ; 

y Ola 5 oli 

Unwilling ; a pledge 

A pawn 

Olla 

— Must not 

Olayi ; oli 

Not consenting ; a 
dowry 

Nolens ; dos 

V Nolens ; pignus 

Pignus 

Npquaquam 


afioJ ; ^ifeJ 

^ifoJ 


0 .) 

Oi ; Oli 

Oli 

Bala, bhala 

Good ; well 

Good ; light 

Light, splendour 

Bravo 

V Bonus ; bene 

Bonus ; lux 

Lux 

Euge 

r 




gl./ Olekura 

Ozhunggu 

Ornkkam 

Olayii 

i An armed peon 

Orderly disposition 

Preparation, readiness To be proper 

^ Miles pediseqiius 

Dispositio 

Adaptatio 

Aptum esse 





32 / O'saru [out Otti 

Oli ; Oliva 

Osarinchii 

i A fountain, to ooze Aside 

A pond ; flowing 

To move aside 

^ Funs, rirais effluere 

Seorsum 

Lacus ; fluens 

Seipsuin subducere 


No. 74 .— Gives us an instance of the prefixing the guttural^ in the Northern 
tongues. 

No. 75 . — Furnishes us with a striking instance of the prefixing of the guttural q; in the 
Northern tongues, of ^Yilicll we have seen some previous instances. See also the next 
niimbor. 
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Singhalese. 

Mara'tui^ 

Gujeba'tiii'. 

IIlNJJl'. 





Oruva 

Hodi 

Hodi 

IJola 

A boat, a, canoe 

A boat, a canoe 

A boat 

A flat bottomed boat 

Cymba, scapha 

Navicula, linter 

Navicula 

Navicula 









Onttuva 

Hod 

Ho4 

Hod 

A wager 

A wager, a bet 

A wager 

A wager 

Pignus 

Pignus, sponsio 

Sponsio 

Pignus 









m\e 

Kor 

Kor 

Kor, or 

Edge, side 

The side of the body 

Edge, verge 

Edge, border 

Corporis latus 

Margo, ora 

Margo, limes 

Margo, latus 









Koradus ; konis 

Kora 

Koro 

Kora 

Unripe (grain); rough 

Unbleached (cloth) 

Unbleached 

Unbleached, See. 

Immaturiim ; scaber 

Non dcalbatus 

Non dcalbatus 

Non dealbatus 


^To3^ 


^TCt 

^lenava 

Oiakh 

Olkhiin 

Or! 

To love, adhere to, &c. 

Acquaintance 

Acquaintance 

A protector, a patron 

Amare, adlnei’ere 

Familiai'is iisus 

Paniiliarilas 

Patronus 






Orpanc, orkhadane 

Valor io 



To scratch, to lacerate 
Scabere, laceraro 

Laceration, a scratch 



Laceratio 







01 

01 

01 


A hostage 

A hostage, a bail 

A hostage 


Obses 

Obses, vas 

Obses 






Ola; bhiila 

Bhalo ; bhalili 

Bhala 


Profitable ; good 

Good; goodness, pros- 
perity 

Good, well 


Lucrosus ; bonus 

Bonus; bonitas,folicitas 

Bonus, bene 





A^ralanva 

Walavd 



To escort 

An escort, a guard 





. 


^lalanava 

Osad ; osarne 

Osaravun 

Or ; osora osree 

To open the sluices 

Desolate ; to subside 

To subside, to recede 

Oiigin ; by turns 

Aquam emittere 

Desertus ; subsidere 

Subsidere, recedora 

Origo ; vicissim 


No. 77. — Here the root is no doubt one, the ^ heing sometimes changed into 

^ in the North. 

No. 80. — We have here a curious process of transformation into the Hindustani from 
the Tamil. The easily becomes?, the ? becomes next as in the Telinga, and 
finally In the next number the ^ of the Tamil stops in MarAthi at the first stage 

of ?, 
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Art. III . — Second Memoir on the Cave-Temples and Monasteries^ 
and other Ancient BuddhisU Brahmanical and Jaina Remains 
of Western India. By John Wilson, D.D., F.R.S., Honor- 
ary President of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 


Presented September 1&32. 


Since the publication, about two years ago, of the Memoir on these 
interesting antiquities, various additional discoveries have been made 
concerning them, which, with a view to facilitating further research, it 
may now be proper to bring before the notice of the Society. Our 
narrative of these discoveries shall be of the simplest character ; and we 
shall venture on no inferciices connected with them which do not appear 
to be of an obvious character. 

We begin, as on the former occasion, with Itock*CUt Temples^ 
and their Appendages for the accommodation of priests and 
monks. 


CAVES NEAR KONUATI, IN SALSETTE. 

Some time ago, we bad an o]iportunity of visiting the Buddhist 
excavations about a mile and a Imlf from the village of Kondati, in 
Salsettc. On that occasion we discovered four additional excavations 
on the western side of tin- hill, making, with those found on the eastern 
side, the number of sixteen. The settlement of monks there must, 
then, have been considerable. On a former occasion we spoke of it 
as an offset from the more extensive and well-known establishment at 
K&nheri, But of its comparative antiquity we shall not at present 
venture to state an opinion. The form of the letters on the Kondati 
inscriptions certainly appears as ancient as that of most of the inscrip- 
tions at Kanlicri. We recognized at once in it the word Gautama^ a 
name of Buddha ; and when a fac-simile is obtained of it, and it is 
compared with others found elsewhere, there will be little difficulty 
,fclt in its decipherment and translation. The cave inscriptions cannot, 
to any considerable extent, we are persuaded, be successfully dealt with 
in an isolated form. For a successful decipherment of them, and the 
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grouping of the Pali words, of which they are principally composed, 
and which are but little known, however closely they approach tlie 
Sanskrit, a general collation of them is absolutely necessary. The la- 
bours of Lieutenant Brett, employed by Government in taking them all 
in fac-simile, under the direction of our Cave Commission, when brought 
to a close, will give our Orientalists the fullest opportunity of doing 
justice to them.* 

On a former occasion we had an opportunity of exhibiting to the 
Society some drawings of these caves at Kondati, made by a young man in 
the emplo 3 rment of Mr. Law and Dr. Gibson. There is nothing very 
remarkable either about their architecture or sculpture, though a group 
of figures on the left of the entrance to the room containing the Dhagob, 
which is now considerably injured, appears to have been well executed. 
It is a peculiarity of these excavations, that they are made at the very 
top of the hill on which they are situated. The su])erincumbent 
rock left above them is little more than sufficient to form for them an 
adequate roof. We have seen no caves in any other part of India 
corresponding with them in this respect. 

CAVES OF ELEPHANTA, 

Since the appearance of the Memoir on the Cave-temples, in 1850, a 
large clearance has been made of the earth, stones, and rubbish accumu- 
lated in front of the northern aisle of the Elephanta Caves. This was 
effected by a subscription of upwards of two thousiind rupees by the 
society of Bombay, raised principally by the zealous exertions of Captain 
French. It has led to the discovery of two interesting objects of sculp- 
ture, a pair of moveable leo-griffs hewn out of a compact porphyritic 
basalt, remarkably well executed, which guard the staircase, which 
has now been brought to light. The counterpart of these Ico-griffs, 
made of the same material, and of the same form, we lately observed 
in the Brahmanical excavations of the " Dhumar Lena"' at Eloray as 

* Since tliis paper was read to the Society, we have had the pleasure of receiving 
Professor H. H. Wilson’s lecture on “ The present state of the cultivation of Oriental 
Literature.” The following extractfrom it is quite in unison with these remarks : — 

Translations of some of them [the cave inscriptions] have been attempted ; 
but it may be doubted if wo can yet place much reliance on either the transcripts or 
the translations. The former evidently require collation before they can be satis- 
factorily interpreted. The services of a scholar, well acquainted with Sanskrit, and 
with the modifications of the Nugari alphabet found in India, are required, who 
may compare the transcripts with the originals on the spot, and verify or correct 
them, at the same time that ho takes careful copies of such as have not yet been 
transcribed.” 
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they are popularly called, which some years ago we had noted as remark- 
ably like the caves of Elephanta, both in their general plan and mytho- 
logical figures and groups of figures. A new link of connexion between 
the Shaiva tcm})les of Elephanta and Elora has thus been unexpectedly 
obtained. The reddish basaltic stone of which the Ico-griffs are made 
is not to he found in situ in the island of Elephanta. As far as we can 
judge, it is from the same quarry that has furnished the material for the 
modern structural temple of AhUyA Bal, of the Ilolkar family, at the 
village of Elora, which, we learn from a valuable communication of 
Colonel Twemlow, lies a little to the northward of the Indra Sabhd 
at Elora. If this opinion be correct, it must have been brought to 
Elephanta at considerable expense. ' 

The commonly received theory of the Shaiva character of the great 
Elephanta Cave has lately received additional illustrations from our 
learned Vice-President, Dr. Stevenson, who, in his ingenious paper, 
inserted in the last number of our journal, has given a notice of its 
mythological figures, more condensed than that which is found in tlic 
admirable paper of Mr. Erskinc published in our Transactions. 

CAVES IN THE KONKAN, AT CHIPAI.UN, PATAN, &C. 

In the Memoir on the Caves we mentioned, under the heading of 
“ Caves in the Konkan un visited by Europeans,’’ the probable existence 
of several series of religious excavations, of whicli we had received 
nati\c reports, especially from a w'ell-known lhahman antiquarian, 
Vishnu Shastri. One of these series, at Cuipai.cn, has been found by 
Mr. Arthur West, C.E., at present engngcd in the Engineer Department 
under Government. It is about a quarter of a mile south of the town. 
It consists of a tolerably large room, twenty-tw’^o feet long, fifteen broad, 
and ten high, containing a J3uddhist Dhdgoh at its farther end ; two or 
three smaller caves, one of which is now filled uj) with earth, for the 
accommodation of monks ; and a deep tank for holding water, thirteen 
feet square, on the surface. With a ground plan of these caves we 
have been furnished by Mr. West. 

J'our miles north of Patan, near the road leading from Chipalun to 
KarMd, Mr. West has discovered another small series of Buddhist 
caves. They consist of a room with a small round Dhayoby six feet in 
diameter, and of a Shala, or hall, nineteen feet by eighteen, with an 
elevated scat at one of its corners, and three recesses or closets at its 
inner extremity, of which the middle one is the smallest. 

Two small caves we lately noticed for the first time in a khind, 
or pass, between Revadanda and Am be pur. They have at present no 
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distinctive character; but they were probably originally places of repose 
for Buddhist travellers passing from the ghats to the coast. 

We have received pretty distinct intelligence of the existence of 
some important series of caves in the mountainous territory lately be- 
longing to the Pant Sachiva, which has been very little explored, 
or even \isited, by Europeans. 

CAVES NEAR AURANGABAD AND ELORA. 

Connected with the neighbourhood of Aurangabad and Elora, 
Colonel Twemlow, whose anticpiariaii zeal and conciliatory dealings with 
the natives in all his inquiries are so well known, has, through the 
Bombay Government,* brought to the notice of our Society several 
excavations which have been hitherto overlooked. The following is 
a quotation from the Colonel’s communication: — 

On an ancient fort, three miles SE. of DaulutabAd, now in ruins, 
but which must formerly have equalled, if not excelled Daulatabad in 
strength and extent, are numerous cave -cisterns, some having pillars, 
aptly elucidating the original object of the excavations to have been 
accumulating of ivater in high places. These cisterns of water, like 
those of Daulatabad, might have the front retaining wjill cut down ; 
and the excavations could then be formed into caves and dwellings. 

‘‘ The hill is called ' Chaman Tenkadi^ or by some ‘ Chamar 
Tuhadli,^ It was visited lately by Dr. Bradley and myself, and the 
dimensions of the caves were taken by Dr. Bradley, who will, no doubt, 
describe these ancient excavations. 

“ The fortress had a tunnel entrance, but it has either fallen in, or 
been purposely destroyed. There was an upper and a lower fort ; the 
upper fort had a space of level interior about 300 yards by 50. 

“ There is a similar ancient fort, named (by the moderns) llohilld-^ 
ghady about twenty miles east of Aurangabad, containing water-cisterns 
and caves. They have been filled up, however, by the Natives of the 
adjoining villages, as they gave refuge to tigers, and other beasts of 
prey, which descended on any cattle straying near their lairs. This 
hill or fort was ascended by me, in course of the search made (in the 
month of May 1849) for llohilla plunderers, and has since been visited 
by Dr. Bradley, with a view to descriptions being given of the caves 
and cisterns. 

In addition to the ‘ Caves of Aurangdldd, described as the north- 
ern series, there are several other caves facing the east and north, in 
the range of scarped trap hills, which probably formed the southern, 
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and part of the eastern outer fortifications of the ancient city of 
‘ Bhadravat* They have been visited by Dr. Bradley. 

“ In a hill near the village of Sitard, three miles south-east of the 
cantonment of Aurangabad, there are two rude excavations, the 
commencement of caves. 

“ On the western face of the hill immediately north of the Caves of 
Elora, called ^ Mhaismald,' there are some small caves. This hill is 
much visited by the native Waidyas, or doctors, for medicinal herbs, 
and lias on it mounds of stones, as if ruins of ancient buildings. 

‘‘ There is at least one cave on the western scarp of the hill 
immediately south of Rausahj in the hill called the “ Cavalry RamcH^ : 
it has no sculptures in it, and used formerly to Ue a hiding place of the 
Bhils.^' 

Of the more important excavations now mentioned by Colonel 
Twemlow, an extended and interesting account by Dr. W. H. Bradley 
has been forwarded to the Cave Commission, by Captain Cuthbert 
Davidson, Assistant Resident at Ilaidarabad, at the request of the 
Resident at the Court of his Highness the Nizam, Major General 
Fraser. Though this document has been already published in the 
Madras Journal of Science and Literature, and communicated to the 
Royal Asiatic Society, an analysis of it, with copious extracts, may be 
here introduced, to complete our general notices of the Cave-temples 
of Western India, as far as they have yet been brought to light : — 

“ In the hill north of Aurangabad, and within half an hour’s walk 
of its walls,” sa)S Dr. Bradley, “are seen some ruined Buddhist and 
Jaina cave-tcrnples, half concealed amongst fallen rocks and earth. 
Much of the scu]i)ture still remains in tolerable preservation, and gives 
a j)lcasing idea of what the state of the arts was in this country, where 
now nothing of the sort exists. The temples have been wrought in 
the same table-land that contains the Caves of Elora.” The hills in 
which they are found are “ of amygdaloidal trap, of varying degrees of 
induration, and rising at their highest points to about 700 feet above 
the plains.” A whitened mark, about two-thirds up the ascent, 
indicates the level at which the first and principal series of them is to 
be found. This mark is at a small Jaina cave, now devoted to the 
Tirthankar Neinin/ith by the present Jainas of Aurangabad. The 
other excavations, however, are all manifestly of a Buddhist character. 

Dr. Bradley divides these caves into three groups, which are scat- 
tered over a space about a mile and a half in extent. His description 
of them commences with those of them which are farthest to the 
west. 
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First Grouj^ — After alluding to three caves now filled with earth 
and rubbish, Dr. B. gives a particular account of those which arc 
accessible. Of these — 

1 . The first is a small cave, consisting of an anterior vestibule and 
sanctuary, with a passage round it. The entrance into it is rendered 
somewhat difficult by fallen rock and bushes.’* In the half-choked 
ante-room, Buddhist figures are seen ranged right and left on the walls 
in compartments, the seated figures of Buddha having the legs cither de- 
pendent or crossed, with the hands invariably placed in an attitude of 
devotion. The vestibule fronting the sanctuary has the roof supported 
by two square pillars and two pilasters, well sculptured. The sanc- 
tuary is fourteen feet square and ten feet high, with the door towards the 
south : a passage, three feet broad, passes the whole way round. In 
front of the door is seated the image of Buddha, nine feet high as sitting. 
The legs rest on the expanded calyx of the lotus, and the hands are 
disposed in the usual attitude of contemplation — represented here by 
the thumb of the right hand pressing the little finger of the left. A 
thin drapery seems to cover a portion of the idol, the folds of which 
become apj)arent round the neck, lap, waist, and across the thighs, the 
ends being gathered and grasped in the left hand. Neitber board nor 
mnstachios are visible. The hair of the head is arranged in small 
conical curls, terminating in a round knot or bunch on the summit. 
The ears hang low, with stretched lobes, pierced in the same manner as 
seen in the Jogls of the present day. No ornament appears uj)on the 
figure, unless a small hemispherical protuberance upon the forehead, 
about the size of a marble, deserves the name. The Sinhasan, or lion- 
throne, on which the figure is seated, has maned lions right and left, 
siqiporting the bench. Behind are represented several animals. At 
the base is an elephant crouching, with his trunk curled up beneath his 
head. Immediately above him rests a four-legg(*d animal in a rearing 
attitude, carrying a human being on his back. He has a neck scaly 
like a dragon, a goat-like head, with protruding eyes, and four short 
horns, two curving backwards and two upright. His tail and claws arc 
like a lion’s. This fabulous animal is constantly represented in old 
Hindu temples, and at Elora is seen as one of the nondescript animals 
supporting Mahadeva’s grand hall in Kail/ts," “ At the top of 
all, and on a level with the upper part of the throne, appear the 
head and' shoulders of some open-mouthed probiscidcan monster.” 

Winged praying figures kneel on either side of the head of the 
idol, behind which appears a nimbus.. Over the image in each corner 
are seated figures of Buddha in high relief ; and the walls right am} 
46 
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left have similar figures placed one above the other, in four rows, some 
having the legs crossed, others hanging down. Each figure has sub- 
ordinate attendants. The doorway is simple. Sockets are let into the 
jambs for the doors, which turned on pivots, and were bivalved, fastening 
by a bar across. A plain pillar-moulding forms the door-frame outside, 
with a simple lintel, surmounted by ornamental carved work of 
pagodas, having roofs approaching a bell shape. Each pagoda 
contains three niches, the centre one holding Buddha seated, and the 
two on either side standing figures of Bodhisatvas. On each side of 
the door stand gigantic dw&rpAls, or doorkeepers, nine feet high, each 
accompanied by a figure canopied under five heads of the hooded snake. 
The colossal figures are generally present in Buddhist caves, either as 
dio&rp&hy or within the sanctuary as attendants upon the idol, and 
invariably represented as most opposite to each other in costume. It 
is not so with the equally colossal chauriwMs (fly-flappers), that gene- 
rally accompany them in the sanctuary, who are always habited alike. 
The doorkeeper on the right is richly ornamented : he wears a high 
pointed jewelled cap, the most prominent decoration upon it being a 
seated figure of Buddha, carved on a round ornament in front ; the 
throat and neck are encircled by collars and necklaces ; and the arms 
and wrists are adorned by armlets and bracelets richly out. In the ears, 
which are long lobedand split, are placed earrings, the right of which is 
globular, and studded with elaborate representations of jewellery, whilst 
the left is a disc of some two three inches in diameter.*’ “ A narrow 
fillet confines the waist above the navel, falling down in front, in waving 
cords. Around the loins three or four folds of a chain, arranged in 
square links, are passed, whilst the sheUt^ or robe, crosses over the upper 
part of the thigh from right to left, and is held in the left hand. The 
right supports a long stalk of the lotus, on the calyx of which rests a 
small cross-legged figure of Buddha. The attendant figure with the 
snake canopy wears a diadem, jewelled necklace, and armlets. Both 
hands grasp the lower portion of the lotus. Over the dmirpid appears 
a flying figure, bearing a necklace of flowers. The doorkeeper on the 
left side has much the character of the Hindu penitential ascetics of 
the present day. He is represented devoid of all ornaments : in lieu 
of the jewelled cap, he wears his own hair twisted turban-fashion round 
his head, elfin locks falling over either shoulder. Upon his left 
shoulder hangs the skin of an antelope. Below the navel, a band passes 
round the body, from which hangs a narrow fold of drapery. The right 
hand holds a rosary, while the left supports a slender waving lotus stalk, 
on which a seated figure of Buddha rests. The snake-canopied 
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attendant and flying figure are counterparts of those on the opposite 
side. The walls of the vestibule and passage passing round the sanc- 
tuary arc covered with compartments, holding high reliefs of Buddha 
seated on a lotus, the stem of which is grasped by two figures wearing 
wigs and tiaras, canopied by snakes. Two smaller stems, springing 
from the principal stalk, support attendants on their flowers, who ap- 
pear to be repetitions ‘ en pettit' of the dw&rp&la of the sanctuary* 
Buddha sometimes is represented with the legs cjDSsed, as well as de- 
pendent : the hands as seen in the sanctuary, with one exception, 
where the back of the right hand rests upon the left palm.*' 

2. The second is a VihAra cave, of fifty feet square, exclusive of side 
cells and sanctuary, to a great extent filled with sandy mud. " The 
wall of the outer veranda is pierced by three doorways, leading into the 
hall, which is twelve feet high, and the roof is supported by twelve 
pillars and four pilasters. These have rectangular plinths, with shafts 
rising in a rectangular manner for about a fourth their height, and then 
breaking into polygonal shapes, fluted or plain, encircled with richly 
decorated bands and fillets of rosettes and beading, surmounted by a 
capacious capital, either cushion-shaped, or that peculiar form known 
as the vase and falling leaf, where the ca[)ital is vase-like, with elegantly 
carved leaves, drooping in spiral volutes from the points of the abacus. 
The architrave resting on the pillara is enriched with sculpture, gener- 
ally representing Buddha seated with females, surrounded by a j)rofu- 
sion of gracefully arranged and well-sculptured foliage. Medallions, 
ornamented with lions, elephants, and nondescript animals, serve to 
support the whole entablature. A medallion in demi-rclievo occupies 
the centre of the shafts in the side pilasters, of Buddha and females, 
with ver}’’ beautifully designed fillets and bands in bcad-work surround- 
ing it. The same medallions are frequently repeated upon the pillars 
generally throughout. In several instances statuettes of females stand- 
ing, or fat males seated, with chancellors’ wigs, are placed at the corners 
of the square pillars ; and as these pillars are arranged in pairs, no two 
of which resemble each other, great variety of design is seen. The 
frieze resting on the architrave fronting the entrance is covered by a 
series of sculptured figures in demi-relief, divided into thirteen com- 
partments, evidently referring to Buddhist subjects. The sculpture is 
nine inches high, and clearly and cleverly executed. The first com- 
partment represents a naked male figure seated on a throne, with a 
child upon his knee. He wears an ornamented high pointed cap, and 
jewelled necklace. An aged female, seated on the ground in front, is 
holding towards him another child, whilst behind, two naked male 
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figures are sitting, Avho, by the high caps, and wheel earrings they w'ear, 
a])pear to h^joyih. One of them holds forth his hand, as though he 
wTre exhorting. Behind the principal seated figures are wigged attend- 
ants, a female chauriw&Ui on his right, and a male on his left, both 
furnished with the least possible quantity of clothing. Another 
attendant carries something like a book or box. The second compart- 
ment represents a bear, wearing a jewelled collar, riding on the back of 
a tiger. A male and female appear, offering presents in front. Musi- 
cians, in niches above, are j)laying various instruments, one of whom is 
using tl\e jilectrum, instead of striking with the fingers. The third 
group rej)resents the same ])rincipal figure seated on a throne, with a 
female, in a state of nudity, standing by his* side, two male wigged 
figures being in attendance. The fourth group is a subject not easily 
reconciled with the mild tenets of Buddhism, which inculcated respect 
to life. The impalement of a man is here represented ; the executioner 
is emj)loyed binding the victim to the stake, which has been thrust 
through the body, passing out at the left side of the neck ; a dog stands 
near the stake, and a little beyond is a female. A forest is supposed 
to be represented, by the variety of foliage occupying the back-ground. 
The fifth compartment shows an obese old man, seated, listening to a 
female on her knees, playing some instrument, lie wears a large wig. 
Over-head appears suspended a range of bells. The sixth compartment 
contains a naked male, w^ith a female figure, seated on a throne, his 
left hand holding hers. Various wigged figures are dispersed about, 
one carrying a vessel, into which he clips his hand. Another in front 
rests in a half kneeling and sitting attitude. This appears to represent 
circumstances attending the celebration of marriage, judging by the 
joined hands, and the attendant with the vessel for the libation of 
water, which is to be poured over the hands thus united, and may have 
reference to Buddha's marriage with Ymhodharii Devi, The next com- 
j»artment shows an old man in a flowing wig, mounted on the back of 
a person, who bends under the load he carries ; an attendant in the 
rear appears lending aid. Four other figures are in the back-ground, 
two with flowing wigs, and two weaving bob-wigs. The eighth group 
is a battle piece, in which bows and arrows, swords, and oblong shields 
are used. The battle is continued on into the next comi)artinent, where a 
colossal figure is thrown down, to whom a wigged figure appears address- 
ing himself. Two men with snake-hoods, and two naked females, fill up 
the space beyond. The ninth group shows Buddha reclining on a bench 
within a forest, entering into NirvAna [ultimate repose] : a pig is 
represented on the left of the bench, and a tiger on the right ; the 
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heads of both being dir ee ted towards the prostrate figure. A man 
mounted on a horse appears in the left corner. The horse is in 
action, and wears a plumed crest between the ears. At the op- 
posite corner a holy ascetic is seen seated under a palm-tree, with a 
tiger on his right. Above him, in com})artments, are half figure's of 
snake-hooded, and wigged attendants, both male and female. Two 
horses* heads are observable amongst the foliage of the back-ground. 
The tenth group aj)pears divided into three portions. In the riglit 
corner is an old man in an ample wig, seated on the shoulders of another 
man. The centre represents the entrance of a natural cave, oversha- 
dowed by trees, into which the two figures just noticed appear entering, 
and the left corner is occupied by an assemblage of figures in all sorts 
of wigs, large and small, the principal figure being the old man, wdio 
appears in the act of teaching. A figure with a jof/i's ca]), and wheel 
earrings, is seated at his feet ; a canopy of foliage extends over-head. 
The eleventh compartment represents a procession of figures mounted 
on horses and elephants, preceded by two men, the one blowing the 
shinyhMi, the other beating the dhoL The horsemen carry straight 
swords by their sides, and wear wigs. A crested plume adorns each 
horse’s head, and an umbrella of state is carried over the rider’s head. 
One elephant is in motion, whilst the other is lying down, and thrusting 
out his hind leg for the convenience of the rider to mount, who is in 
the act of stepping on the elephant’s foot for that purpose. An 
umbrella is also held over this person. The last compartment represents 
the same principal male and female figures seated on a couch, with 
drapery. They appear to be listening to the sounds of the vimi, played 
by a male wigged figure on the right ; and a naked female on the left 
is apparently accompanying it with her voice, judging by the attitude 
she adopts. Hound the frieze within the hall, a series of sculptured 
pagodas in high relief are arranged, the alternate ones slightly project- 
ing. Those most prominent contain a male and female figure in 
amatory dalliance, with females in separate niches, right and left, as 
attendants : in the niches of the receding pagodas, there are placed a 
squab fat wigged man, with attendant females. Towards the north 
and south are recesses in the wall, the roofs being supported by tw'o 
pillars and two pilasters, whose designs differ very much from those 
before described. The pillars in the western recess are more exu- 
berant in their decorations than the eastern ones. Cells occupy each 
comer of the hall, whose dimensions are fifteen feet long, by ten broad. 
The vestibule to the sanctuary is supported by two j)illars and two 
pilasters, of the same form as seen in the recess, Init infinitely more 
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rich in their decorations. A richly cut moulding skirts the sides and 
tops of the entrance, arranged in what heraldry terms imbattled lines. 
The ornamental border represents chain and bead-work, with rosettes ; 
and in each compartment formed of this arrangement of the design, 
appear figures of amatory couples. Round the cornice above are seen 
flying figures, bearing necklaces of flowers, and heads of the horned 
fabulous monster. The pillars and pilasters are of the most exuberant 
style of decoration, and covered with sculpture from the base to the 
summit of the capital, the shafts breaking from squares into eight, 
sixteen, and thirty-two sides, braced round with broad bands, on 
which amatory figures are shown in demi-relievo, or narrow fillets of 
bead-work, bells, rosettes, drapery, lozenges,* and leaves. A richer 
effect is produced by the capital being divided into thirty-two sides. The 
sanctuary contains a seated colossal figure of Buddha, on whose form 
the light falls, leaving all around in gloom, which incident is not 
without its mysterious influence. His position is similar to that of the 
idol in the cave just described, and his lion-throne presents the same 
decorative sculpture. Gigantic chauHw&las stand on either side, 
with flying figures above. In front, ranged along the sides, right and 
left, are groups of kneeling figures, male and female. They nearly all 
wear tiaras and richly ornamented jewelled dresses, the arrangement of 
the hair being of the most elaborate description : the countenances, with 
one or two exceptions, betray a Mongolo-Tartar origin, from the 
breadth of the cheek bones, projecting shape of the lower jaw, and 
thick lips.” 

3. A few paces eastward brings us to the ruins of number threey a 
chaitya cave. Large portions of the face of the rock have here fallen, 
carrying with it the whole froiit, and a great portion of the cave itself. 
The dimensions are very insignificant in comparison with those of a 
similar description at Karla and Elora. No sculpture nor ornaments 
appear upon the circular basement. Upon the pillars, and aisles, 
remains of painted stucco may be observed. 

4. The fourth cave, the last of this group, is of small dimensions, 
being only about twelve feet long, by nine broad. It is the one which 
is conspicuous at a distance, by its having been white-washed. It 
contains the Jaina image of Nemin&th, the twenty-second Tirthankar. 

Second Series. — This is situated about a mile to the east of that 
now noticed, and in the same hill-side. It consists of four caves, two 
of which are much hidden by bushes. 

5. The fifth excavation, the first of this series, has a ruined external 
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veranda, inner veranda, vestibule, sanctuary, with passage passing round, 
and lateral cells, leading off right and left, at either extremity. “ The 
doorway of the sanctuary has two broad steps in front, guarded by 
doorkeepers, bearing the snake-hooded canopy. Gigantic figures, ten feet 
high, wearing the high conical cap with the Buddhist emblem, stand 
at either extremity. On each side of them are a male and female figure, 
carrying cornucopia, and wreaths, hovering over their heads.” “ The 
figure of Buddha is the same as those already referred to. His attendants 
are two tall figures seven feet high, standing on each side of the throne. 
Two rows of kneeling figures, three feet high, are ranged on cither 
side, five in a row, the females being upon the left, and the males upon- 
thc right. The passage running round the sanctuary has lateral cells, 
whilst two chapels, containing seated figures of Buddha, arc excavated 
in the northern wall facing the side passages.” 

6. A few yards further cast is number six, with an outer veranda, 
a hall or inner veranda, with recesses and sanctuary, and a passage 
surrounding it, pierced by cells. The outer veranda, as in the last cave, 
has nearly disappeared. “ The inner veranda or hall has the entrance 
supported by four handsome pillars and two pilasters. The shafts are rect- 
angular, with sculptured scrolled medallions, containing the frequently 
repeated group of amatory figures. The upper part of the shaft is encir- 
cled by a band, on which elephants are cut. Passing down into the hall, 
or inner veranda, by one step, the doorway leading to the sanctuary is 
seen immediately in front. It is very richly sculptured.” “ The two 
windows to the side passages are as elaborately finished as the doorway.” 
" Between the door and windows we find scuptured on the wall, in very 
high relief, gigantic figures of two remarkable Buddliist attendants.” 
“ There is some remarkable scidpture associated with one of these 
figures. It is arranged in eight groups on projecting ledges, four on 
either side of the figure ; the parties forming each group seem in the 
attitude of prayer or supplication. All are looking towards the idol, 
at the extremity of each ledge. A flying figure, with Buddhist emblems, 
is interposed, as if forming the communication between the idol and 
the suppliants. The first group upon the right, commencing from 
above, is much mutilated. It represents a portion of two figures, 
kneeling with closed hands. Behind them appears a mass of flaming 
fire. The second ledge contains three male figures wearing wigs : the 
outside one holds a sword in his right hand, and a standard in his 
left ; the centre one carries an umbrella over the other, who is kneeling. 
The third group represents three figures, bound hands and feet. The 
fourth shows a ship in full sail, with main-mast and mizen-mast, back 
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stays, streamers, and mat sails ; a person is steering the vessel with an 
oar over the counter. Another stands amidships, holding a round 
vessel in his hands, as docs another person in the bows, who, by the 
necklace and head-dress, aj)pcars to be a female. Commeneing at the 
top, on the left side, we have two figures kneeling — a male, with hands 
joined in praver, and a female, clasping him round the neck and waist. 
A maned lion sits behind, liolding up one paw. The second group has 
a mal(‘ and female praying. Behind them are Linyas (?) out of which 
the* heads of the cobra arc protruding. The third group is a kneeling 
figure, beside vvbieh stands a Buddhist ascetic praying. An elephant, 
beneath a mango tree, is behind. The last group is much mutilated, 
but apjiears to be a female, seated, bearing an infant in her arms. An 
old hag with pendant breasts and streaming hair stands over her ; 
serpents are twined round her neck and arm. A Buddhist ascetic is 
]>raying behind them. The stucco painting shows an old beldam 
jiainted white, in the attitude of dancing. Her left baud holds a 
snake, which passes round her throat in lieu of a necklace. Her right 
hand, upraised, points with a forefinger tow’ards a figure beside her. 
Slic wears bands of blue beads round her wrists and ankles ; her hair 
hangs in elfin locks over her flaccid breasts. A portion only of a 
bla(!k figure is seen kneeling before her. The richly dressed figure 
occupies as conspicmoiis a position as the one just described. lie wears 
a conical ornamentcil cap, with the Buddhist emblem in front. In the 
right ear is worn an earring of a wheel -shaped form, whilst in the 
left he wears a ring-sba|)cd necklace, bar armlets, bracelets, and 
waist ornaments, as liefore described in the first cave. On each side arc 
placed male aiul female figures Aao feet high, wdio are, again, attended 
by dwarfs. The western recess contains a series of figures ranged 
against the w'all, cut in sueli bold relief as to approach very nearly the 
ajipearanee of statues. They are eight in number, the first and last 
representing the two classes of Buddhist religionists ; the intermediate 
ones arc all females. The northern figure is a BodhisatvOy holding his 
robe in his left hand, in the attitude these figures generally are seen 
adopting. The southern figure is apparently a sacred mendicant. 
The siv females all bear flowers and fruit in their hands, and each 
liavc the hair very elaborately arranged. Females were permitted by 
i^ia/nja Muni (Buddha) to embrace a religious life, and this cave may 
probably have been a coii\ent for nuns. In the opposite recess, tw'o 
figures are seen seated on cushioned seats with backs. One is a 
ventricose old man, with a full-bosomed female seated by his side, 
nursing a child upon her knee. They have attendants behind, and 
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flying figures above. Standing on brackets at the corners to the 
north are two well-sculptured females, the size of life. The gallery 
passing round the sanctuaiy is ascended by three steps. The sanctuary 
itself is raised above these two steps again. From tlie galleries six 
cells open ; and at the further extremity of the galleries are two chapels, 
containing seated figures of Buddha, The ^nctuary is a small 
chamber, ten feet square, containing the usual seated figure of Buddha, 
with a lion-throne more than usually ornamented. Out of the mouth 
of the probiscidcau monster is seen rising the gracefully curved neck 
of the ibis ; snake-hooded figures kneel on the back of the throne ; and 
figures bestriding the horned monster, attacking others resting on tJic 
kneeling elephant’s hcaHl beneath, are executed in the best possible 
taste. Flying figures iu pairs are perched above, whilst Buddhist 
figures, arranged one above the other iu three rows, arc placed oji 
either ade,” The wall on the right of the idol is occMipiod by a 
group of females in demi-relicvo, standing three and a half tcct high. 
The central figure is a dancing girl, very slightly attired ; the rest arc 
playing a variety of instruments, each adorned w'itli an elaborate bend- 
dress.” ** The opposite wall has some cleverly scul]>tured figures of 
the same size,” " The doorway is very richly ornamented in the 
mouldings of the frame-work, and guarded by snake-hooded (Itimriiala, 
Bight and left of the entrance to the saiictiiin arc ranged along the 
walls large female figures witli attendants, Ou the right of the door 
the sculptures arc a female very profusely covered with jewelled attire, 
and ornamented head-dress, her bosom extravagantly proportioned, and 
holding the stalk of the lotus. Two female attendants, in scanty 
habiliments, smaller in height, are on either side of her, hearing fruit 
and flowers ; and beyond them stand dwarfs — one, leaning on a crook(‘d 
stick, seems to bend beneath the weight of the female’s hand, resting on 
his head ; above arc flying figures. The cornice of the wall is formed of 
the convex eaves of a temple, in which seated Buddhist figures are re- 
presented. The wall ou the left of the sanctum door is ccAcred in 
like manner with a buxom lady, and attendants, similarly attired ; but 
ill this cave no praying figures ap|)ear above, as on tlie opposite side, 
by which we may infer some association between tliesc two females, and 
the simple and decorated attendants without. The appearance of 
dwarfs is a common circumstance in eastern mythology, and has a 
mystical allusion no doubt.” 

7. ** The front of the next (or seventh) cave Imving fallen, no 

access to it can be accomplished, but by help of a ladder. It mea- 
sures 27 feet in breadth, by 20 in length, and is an uiifluishcd VihAra, 
47 
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without pillars or sanctuary. There are six cells opening into it, with 
a window. An opening in the wall tow'ards the east leads to another 
half-dug cave in the same unhnished condition, supplied with a 
verandah, which is supported by two pillars and two pilasters. A large 
portion of the frontage has fallen. This second cave is 20 feet long.” 

8. Ascending the hill, some few yards easterly, the eighth group of 
caves is seen, which are not observed until close upon them. The 
who](‘ length of excavation is upwards of a hundred feet, extending to 
a depth of sixty.” “ The arrangement appears to have been an outer 
verandab, tliat has slid down the side of the mountain, nothing but a 
very small portion remaining. The hall extended the whole length of 
the excavation, from which four caves openctf.” The centre one is 
the largest, having an inner verandah, vestibule, and sanctum.” 
“ As you scramble over rocks and bushes into the cave, you have to 
step across a misshapen mass of rock lying in your path, which, after 
looking at a second time, you perceive to be the time-worn sculpture 
of a recumbent figure of Buddha, fifteen feet in length.” '' Passing 
onward into tlie most westerly of the three northern caves, we note the 
capitals of ])illars adhering to the roof, occupied by Buddhist figures in 
penitential attitudes. The sanctum contains a seated Buddhist idol.” 
“ Doorkeepers, seven feet high, stand at the entrance.” “A doorway 
is broken througli the wall of the vestibule into tlie adjoining cave, 
which is the largest. The vestibule here, as in the last cave, has no 
more remaining of its two jnllars and two ])ilasters that supported the 
roof. At each corner of this verandah are placed well-sculptured 
figures of females in very high relief- This cave is buried in rubbish 
U}) to the knees of the figures, from whence to the top of their head- 
dresses they measure seven feet ; each figure is most exquisitely sculp- 
tured, that is, the ornaments are with wdiich they are covered, for 
nothing can be more skilfully or cleverly carved than the jewelled gear 
and flowers that adorn their head-dresses, or the sharp chiselling and 
symmetry of chains and links and jewelled ornaments about their per- 
sons.” “ The door of the vestibule has dumrp^ih of the same 
colossal proportions, hearing Buddhist emblems in their head-dresses. 
Flying figures appear above. Within are seated tw'o obese old men, 
wearing bar armlets ; and the door of the sanctum is guarded by 
dwArpAls six feet high, bearing the five-hooded snake canopy ; the left 
one only is finished. The sanctum is in an unfinished condition.” 
“ The other northern excavation is of small dimensions. The pillars of 
the vestibule show the same ruined state as the tw^o others.” ‘‘ In 
niches of the verandah are figures of Buddha ; in the hall, female figures 
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similar to those remarked in the last cave are seen ; the floor is greatly 
cncumhcrcd with fallen ruins. The sanctuary contains a seated figure 
of Buddha in a meditative position. The side cave opening to the east 
is choked up with mud and rubbish, leaving nothing visible but the 
capitals of the pillars.” 

Third Series. — “ About a mile to the eastward, in the curve of the 
same range, two or three caves have been commenced, not one of which 
was ever finished. The sight has more claims to the picturcscpie than 
those we have just noticed, commanding a j)lcasing j)rospect towards 
the adjoining hills.” 

9. “ Number nine isjthc commencement of a cave, the front of which 
is nearly buried, and measures 18 feet in length, and 9 feet in breadth. 

1 0. Number ten is a cave with outer verandah and hall, 28 feet in 
length, broken off abruptly after excavating to 13 feet. 

1 1 . ‘^Number eleven is a cave of large dimensions, consisting of out 
verandah, hall, vestibule, sanctuary, and side crypts. The breadth of 
the hall is 4i) feet, with lateral cells extending to seven feet on either 
side. Tlic depth of the rock from the outer verandah to the further 
wall of the sanctum is 80 feet : all is left in the rough, as if abruptly 
broken off, find nothing ap})roaehing to a finished state hut the front 
of the verandah. Though I have termed the excavations on cither side 
of the hall lateral cells, from the resemblance they now bear to such a 
use, I am inclined to suppose these side cuttings to have bei'u nothing 
more than the preliminary steps for forming the side jiillars and aisles, 
which were intended to have surrounded the central hall.” 

The most important of these eaves, now mentioned in detail by Dr. 
Bradley, we had an opportunity of personally inspecting under the able 
direction of Colonel Twernlow, in January 18.)2. Tlieir sculpture, all 
things consider(‘d, is, for India, of a superior cliaractcr, and was pro- 
bably executed by native w'orkmen, acting under the direction of Greek 
or Bactrian artists, whose connexion with others of our caves wt shall 
afterwards have an opportunity of noticing. It ap])ears to us very 
desirable that the most important of them should he entirely cleared of 
the earth and rubbish by which they are nearly filled ; and a recom- 
mendation to this effect will be made by the (’ave ('ommissiou to Go- 
vernment. Almost all the larger groups of caves in the iMaluirashira 
have their peculiarities calculated to attract attention ; as, for instance, 
those at Aurangabad are remarkable for their sculpture, those at Elora 
for their extent and variety, those at Ajanta for tluir painted scenes, 
and those at Elephanta for their unique image of the Hindu Triad. It 
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is wonderful that the Aurangabitd caves, most of which are so accessible^ 
should have been hitherto so little regarded. 

On a late incidental visit to the Caves of Elora, we bad the 
benefit of reviewing them under the able direction of Colonel Twemlow, 
who is so familiar with themfrom his residence in their neighbourhood^ 
and liis eagerness in antiquarian research. lie is of opinion that the 
Ihabnianical excavations and monolithic temples are merely Bud- 
(lliist works, accommodated by additional sculpture of an extended 
kind to tlic views and conveniences of the followers of Shiva. For this 
opinion the arguments are two : large ])ortions of the architecture, as it 
even now meets the eye, strongly resemble that of the Buddhists in its 
neighbourhood ; and the centre of the hilly amphitheatre in which the 
oveavations occur would probably be that first occupied by the 
Buddhists, the original possessors of the locality. In regard to a few of 
the excavations, it may be correct. The others throughout are so 
thoroughly characteristic of Brahmanism, in their general plan as well as 
in their individual details, that we consider them the product of that 
system of faith, not, however, without a manifest imitation, in some res- 
pects of Buddliist, or its auxiliary Grecian art. 

We have lately come to the conclusion that the Buddliist southern 
excavations, which now bear the name of DherwutUt, were originally 
denominated TherawMa, or residence of the ThenU, or monks. The 
DherSy or Dheds^ as is well known, arc a low and degraded tribe of 
aborigines in Gujarat, and their name was jirobably given by the 
Brahmans to the Buddhist monasteries in contempt. 

It is now pretty well known that several of those monsters of iniquity, 
the T/ia(/Sy when brought to trial In dillercnt parts of India, have urged 
that their horrid profession has a di\inc sanction in the cave-temples of 
Elora. When lately there, we observed a group of figures which may 
have given rise to this idea. It docs not, however, support the inter- 
pretation which the Thags would wish to put upon it. It merely 
represents a devotee of Shiva taking refuge with his lord from a Thag 
about to strangle him in the usual manner of the craft. It proves 
the existence of the Thags at the time of the first-formed Brahmanical 
excavations. 

^ To the probable date of the origin of the respective caves of Elora and 
other places — Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jaina — ^we shall onwards 
allude. Some additional helps to a judgment in this matter, of great his- 
torical interest, we lately procured at Elora and other localities. We have 
found none of them in the Sanskrit legend of Elora, which, through the 
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help of Colonel Twemlow, we procured from the Brahmans of the 
modern village of that name. 

CAVES IN THE INDIIYADRI RANGE. 

In our first Memoir on the antiquities of Western India, \vc ex- 
pressed our belief, with regard to the excavations at Ajanta, that “ it is 
extremely probable that other groups of caves remain to be discovered 
in their neighbourhood, which, from representations made to the writer 
of these notes when visiting it, appears to have been but little explored 
by Europeans.*' Shortly after the Memoir appeared, a remark of Captain 
French at one of our meetings led to inquiries by Cnpt. James Rose about 
a cave in Khandesh, whifth had been seen by Ca])tain French. This cave 
j)roved to be of an insignificant character ; but the search for it led to 
the discovery by Captain Rose of an important Buddhist establishment 
in the Indhyadri range in which Ajanta is situated, and not many 
miles distant from the small station of Kauhar. The following is the 
original account of his visit to it by Captain Rose, a portion of wliicli, 
but with a good many important typogra])hical errors, has already 
appeared in the Society’s Journal. Wc add to it a few notes and observa- 
tions : — 

On Saturday the 24th [of August 1851] I set out with the inten- 
tion of visiting the cave with the door near the foot of Kaner/i fort, 
which I had never been nearer than the road which ]>asses through the 
valley below it through the deserted town of Patna, where an annual 
yAtrd assembles. In my inquiries about this cave, and on my way 
to it, I learnt that it is a very insignificant excavation, which woiild j)ass 
unnoticed but for tbe conspicuous little door, which doubtless caught 
your eye as it did mine, but that in a gorge of the hills near it there 
were real caves, like those near Ajanta. 

“ As these were to the east of the Gunenh Ghat, and consequently 
nearer Kanhar than the cave for which my trip was chiefiy intended,, 
and as tbe sky looked threatening, I determined upon going to them first. 

“ The road is very difficult, but when the Pipal-khor{t (the name 
of the ravine in which the caves are concealed) is gained, the scene of 
grandeur passes any description I can give. It is awfully and fearfully 
grand and beautiful. 

“ When within less than eighty yards of the caves, it was almost 
impossible to believe tbe guide that the excavations he described were 
so near, although he pointed to the exact spot. The ravine is much 
grander, and the approach to the caves more difficult, than at Ajanti, 
and there were evident marks of their being frequented by wild beasts ; 
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])ut although I was quite prepared for all comers, not even a bear 
showed itself. 

“ 1 have spoken of the cavos ; hut only one excavation deserving tlie 
name is remaining. This exactly resembles some of those at Ajanta. 
“ The arched roof and pillars, covered with j)amtiugs of human figures, 
etc. are just the same. The figures arc very distinct in many instances, 
and \^omen and mcMi seem to be mixed. TJicre is nothing about them 
unchaste, and in generfil they have circles, or what are sometimes called 
‘ glori(‘S,’ round their heads, similar to those given in the fancied repre- 
sentations of our Saviour. 

“ ()nt‘ drawing struck me ])articularly, in which a female is repre- 
sented with long ringlets, jiiht as ladies sometimes dress their hair in 
our own times. This figure was quite fair, and yet close to it was a 
ATi y dark finnalc likeness, of the Ilahshi caste of feature, with very 
black curly hair. 

“ The stone here was mucli more brittle tlian at Ajanta or Elora ; 
and consequently some of the pillars are broken, and the excavators 
failed in tlieir attern[)t to rejiresent arched rafters, as they succeeded in 
doing at Ajanta, for the same reason. 

“ The other three eaves here are, in fact, u(*ai’ly blocked up, from the 
rock falling down from above. One of them, however, on descend- 
ing into it over the fragments of rock, is in tolerable preservation, 
though none of them appear to have been quite completed, as is also the 
case at llozah and Ajanta. Where the rock had given way before the 
chisel, the mas(>iis had neatly substituted stone, and this is the case at 
llozah, as 1 obserxed, or rather (Jolonel Twemlow did. 

“ In the painted cave, the paintings are done over a coating of 
chuuam. 

“ The only sculptures are two or three representations of elephants, 
tigers, bullocks, and tleer, or goats, cut out in small dimensions, back 
to hack, like our lion and unicorn. 

“ There may liave been sculptures and inscriptions ; but if there ever 
were, they have disaj)pcared into tlic ravine below, as the rock is con- 
stantly gix ing way. 

“ These caves the guide (an old man) said were never visited bv a 
Sahib before, though IVIarathas and even Brahmans come to see them, 
and bathe in the river below. While I was there, it began to thunder 
and grow cloudy, and I got a ducking ; but I do not regret my visit 
to the Pipal'khoniy and should like to repeat it. I am going to try if 
there are any more eaves in the hills, of which we have not heard. I 
wonder how it is that none have been found in the Satpudd yet. No 
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natives of this country could, I think, have drawn the cave paintings — 
the Greeks or Italians must have helped them ; and, indeed, at Klorn, 
there is a woman’s figure cut out in stone, of such fair proportions as to 
show it is the work of an artist, quite superior to those who executed 
the bulk of the unwieldy figures there. 

“ In the new caves I am alluding to, there is an odd neatness in the 
little sculptures I have mentioned.” 

These interesting notes of (’aptain Rose do not throw any light on 
the comparative age of these Ruddhist excavations. It would be well if 
the paintings which they bring to light could be sjiccdily copied. 

The explanation of the peculiarities of the female figures which are 
noticed is not difficult! As the Ruddhist religion in the ages of its 
glory prevailed not only throughout India, but throughout the countries 
lying to the north of its boundaries, and beyond the Indian Caucasus, 
and Tartary and Tibet, its Buddhas and Dhfjani Buddhas, and their 
other metaphysical productions or associates, the Dhi/ani-Bodhi- 
satvas, arc fre(piently represented as attended by devotees and si'rvitors 
of varied clime and colour. Buddha\mi\sQ\i\ and the Bhjtini Buddhas, 
and Bodhisalms, in their typical form, as seen in India, Nepal, 
Ceylon, Rarmah, Pegu, Siam, China, and Tartary, are dej)icted and 
sculptured with curly hair and rather large lips, which the Ruddhists, 
according to a strange taste, enumerate among the ^loints of beauty. 
]Mr. Hodgson, of Nepal, when examining the learned priest whose 
answers form the substance of his most interesting and highly valued 
“ Sketch of Ruddhism,” put to him the question — “ What is the reason 
for Ruddha being represented with curled locks ?” and he received the 
following answer : — Adi-Buddiia wjis never se(‘u. He is mcr(‘ly 
light. Rut in the pictures of Vairochanfi, and the other Buddhas, we 
have the curled hair ; and since in the limbs and organs we discri- 
minate thirty-two lakshauas ([loints of beauty), such as (‘xpansion of 
forehead, blackness of the eyes, roundness of the h(*ad, elevation of the 
nose, and archedness of the eyebrows ; so also the waving curled locks 
is one of the points of beauty ; and there is no other reason for Riiddha’s 
being represented with curled locks.” Mr. Hodgson adds in a note — 
“ This is the true solution of a circumstance which has caused 
much idle speculation, though the notion is no doubt an odd one for a 
sect which insists on tonsure !” The colonYs of the five Dhyhui Buddhas 
arc as follows : — VaieochamC s appropriate colour is white ; Ak~ 
shobya's blue ; Ratna-Samhhavas yellow or golden ; Amiihhhas red ; 
and Amogha-Siddhn s green. TJiose of their respective Bodhisatvas 
are correspondent. 
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It is to be hoped that Captain Rose will be able, as we remarked at 
the time of his discovery, to explore a considerable part of the Indhy&dri 
and Satpudd ranges, which have been hitherto much neglected, and 
in the latter of which no excavations have been yet found. The con- 
nexion with them from time immemorial of the aboriginal BhillaSy the 
BhyUitiB of Ptolemy’s geography, who have submitted neither to Brdh- 
manism nor Buddhism, but who have so long preserved the Turanian 
worship of ghosts and demons, is no reason why we should not expect to 
find within it considerable numbers of Buddhist remains. The Buddhist 
monks could as easily conciliate by their largesses the wild sons of 
the Indian forest, as the monks of the eastern churches could conciliate 
the roving sons of the Egyptian, Syrian, and Arabian deserts.* 

Of other caves in the sanje locality now noticed lately brought to 
light by Captain Rose, he kindly furnished us with the following 
account, on our meeting him in his camp, the Kihlah of many of the 
aborigines in Khandesh : — 

“ In a scarp of the hill near the Nizam’s village of Jinjala, which 
is inhabited by a few Mewadis, and distant three kos from the British 
village of Mendhagaum, an image of Sheshai, the king of snakes, is 
sculptured, the head and neck being all that is visible above ground, 
with a cobra’s hood extended behind the head, which has the face of a 
man. The remaining portion of the figure is eoueealed by earth and 
rubbish. Near this is the cave of Ghatofkachy^ fifty cubits long by 
forty-nine brosid, with a large [Buddhist] image and two small figures, 
one on either side of it, at the inner extremity. The cave has one 
princij)al entrance and four small ones, all facing the west. Outside 
the doors there is a ca])aeious verandah, with tlirec small apartments at 
either extremity. Inside the e\ca\ atiou there arc a few small sculp- 
tures in the right hand front corner, where there is also a r/injariy or 
vessel of peculiar form. There are twelve small rooms round the cave 
inside, and twenty ])illars are made to appear to support the roof along 
the whole centre, of which there is a natural figure. 

* For tli6 idoiitificution of tho Bhillns with the ^uXXiTai of Ptolemy, we are in- 
debted to the invaluable work of Dr. La^scii, of lloiin, tho IndiscJtcAlterthumshimdey 
now publishing. Tho learned professor, too, identifies the KarduXot of Ptolemy 
with tho Chanduh of tho Brnhioaps — an agreement which we have long noticed. 
May their ropi*eacntatives not be found in the modern Gonds, who are still nume- 
rous about the sources of the Tiipti and its affluent the Puma, to the east of the 
Bhillaal The IlcapoCnpoi of Ptolemy are undoubtedly our serviceable friends 
the Partedrut or Mahurs, scattered throughout the Maharashtra. 

t The son of Bhima, the second son of Panda. 
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“ A new excavation was discovered near this one in August last ; it 
also faces the west. As yet there is only au aperture sufficient to 
admit a man, who can sit inside with his head touching tlie roof. There 
are three doors and three small ajiartments beyond the large one, on its 
east side or back ; their size could not be ascertained. The dimen- 
sion of the princij)al room is ten cubits by six ; and no paintings of 
sculj)tiircs are visible in it. 

“ Opposite the ca\ e of Ghatotkach there are some excavations, 
called those of I Jidimbay^ The caves or entrances are said to be 
seven in number, though from the jungle only three or four are visible. 
No one has been into them for a number of years ; and tliere is a tra- 
dition Unit out of ten ni A who venture there only nine return ! On 
this account the Karkun did not visit them. The Patel of Jinjala had 
never seen them, and did not soon know of a road to them. 

“ In a scarp near Wakri (Waisagad ?) fort there is a cave twenty 
cubits by fourteen. It is devoted to Ihidreshwar MaMideca^ and con- 
tains an image of Ganpati, witli painthigs or scnl])tures.” 

All these caves seem deserving of jiarticular examination. 

Connected with the same range of mountains, the Indhyudri, we heard 
of several other series of uiidescribed caves, during a journey made at 
the beginning of the present year. From natives w(i learnt the ex- 
istence of a set much filled up with earth, near the village of Bokardan, 
said to be about seven ko8 from the Nizam’s village of Suwnngi, and 
about the same distance from Ilahimabud. On the same authority we 
got notice of the existence of another set, of no great consecpience 
however, at Vetal-AVadi, (“the abode of a devil, Vetsll,”) transmogri- 
fied in some of our maps into the Arabic Beitallait, (tlic house of 
God !) a few miles west of Ajantu. These localities, tlioiigli we were 
near them, our professional duties did not permit us to visit. From 
Mfijor Gill we heard of another series of caves at Patijr, about 80 
miles east of Ajanta, and 14 NNE. of Lunar. 

To the east of the town of Ciiandor, and on the western sweep of 
the range now mentioned, and in the face of the bill on which the fort 
of (3handor stands, we lately discovered and visited a Jaina excavated 
temple, which has not hitherto been publicly noticed. On seeing 
the entrance to it from a distance, we made impnries about it of the 
natives, who told us that it is only a small niche for Kt'dikd or Dn i, 
When we saw that they were by no means anxious that we should 

* A lldkshasi celebrated in the Piiranas, the sifter of JJidmha, a Jidhshai 
filaiu by Bldma, 

48 
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proceed to it, our suspicions were aroused, and we forthwith made the 
ascent. On opening a door with which it was closed, we found it to be 
a small Jaina place of worship, dedicated either to Parasndth or 
NeminAthi with about a hundred monolithic figures, great and small, 
hewn out of the living rock, though from the door to the principal idol 
on the interior wall the distance is only about twenty-one feet, while 
the height Ls only eight. The principal Ndtha is squatted in a not 
unusual form, with the soles of his feet turned up, and his palms 
])laced in an accordant position, so emblematic of the abstract and 
dreamy contemplation for which the Jaina and Buddhist devotees 
take so much credit to themselves. His image is about four feet high, 
and has the lion and chakra^ or wheel, below. On one side he has 
two male, and on the other two female attendants, standing. Else- 
where he is honoured by the services of the brute animals, being 
mounted both on an elephant and lion, tamed by his sanctity. Near 
one of his figures the twenty-four Tirthankars arc thus arranged : — 

1 

± J. 

J. 1 ± 

IJL X 1 
X X X X X 
XXX Jl X X X 
X A 1 N I A J. 

The unequivocal Jaina character of the excavation is thus revealed. 
One of its secondary Ndthas has his sex changed, having been 
converted by the Brahmans into a Bern by a liberal besmearment with 
unguents and paint ; and as such be is venerated by the people. Hey#, 
indeed, is now the sovereign of the place. It was never intended, when 
the shrine was thus transmogrified in her favour, that it should be visited 
by Mlechcha antiquarians. The sculpture in this cave is not bad. 
It may be about the same age as the Jaina temples at Elora. 

Erotn this range w e proceed south per ealtum to the SayhAdvi range, 
near Kolhapur. 


X Tirthankars. 

N Mitha (principal of the shrine). 
A Attendants. 


CAVES NEAR KOLHAPUR. 

The following interesting communication from Dr. F. Broughton, 
Civil Surgeon at Kolhapur, was addressed to us on the 10th of June 
1851 

‘‘My DEAR Dr. Wilson, — Since the receipt of your instructive 
^^lemoir on the Temples of Western India, I have visited two series 
of Buddhist caves, which have not, I believe, been before described, and 
may not, I trust, be deemed by you devoid of interest. The first 
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1 will meutiou is situated in a hill called Mhalasa Patha)\ a continuation 
of the Panhald range, and distant from thence about six miles. The 
nearest village is called Badaw&ril, but the best mark for finding it 
is a white temple, conspicuous on the western border of the hill, and 
near which some curious marks in the rock, like the foot-prints of men 
and animals, are described by the natives as being the impressions 
made in a conflict there fought between the giants and demons. These 
caves of Pandu Ilari are also celebrated as being the favourite retreat of 
the renowned robber chief (rishi?) Jaimiiii, and their situation is well 
suited to such a purpose, as, concealed in a small ravine, and hidden 
b}'^ trees, none but the initiated arc likely to be a^vare of their proximity. 
Tlie excavations are fortned in a semicircular scarp of amygdaloid, in a 
wooded ravine, the cliord of the arc being 40 yards, and the aspect is 
due cast. Near the centre, and approached by a flight of rudely cut 
stops, is a temple 30 feet wide and 40 feet long, by 7 in height, opening 
into an inner chamber 10 feet square, in the centre of which is a ruined 
block of uncut stone, the remains, I believe, of a dahgoh. The roof is, 
or rather Avas, supported by six separate pillars, and six cut in half 
relief at the corners and sides ; but the soft nature of the rock has been 
broken up by the growth of the roots of the trees, and the action of 
water, and the roof has given way, carrying with it many of the j)illars, 
and nearly the whole of the verandah, which once evidently protected 
its front. To the right of tliis cave is another, 40 feet long, aiul 1 7 
wide, being 7 feet 8 inches high, and supported by six ])illars of uncut 
rock. In this is also an inner chamber, containing a mutilated pillar, 
on which a portion of squaring, and a cut line or edging arc visible. 
In the area formed by the pillars in the outer apartment of tliis cave is 
a raised sort of chair, indicating a spot from which some figure has been 
removed. Much wanton mischief appears to have been committed in 
these caves, and the linya now occupies situations created by the des- 
truction of the original design. To the right and left of these cav(;s, 
cells about (3 feet square are found : two on the right are approached 
by steps, and are above the level of the larger caves ; those on the left arc 
also two in number, and contain stone seats, ami are approached by 
doorways ; and between the c(*lls and the centre cave is some carving on 
the rock, indicating it as the posterior wall of a chamber which has fallen 
in. Two half-relieved pillars are surmounted by the following figure ; — 

To the extreme left is a natural cavern, extending far into the hill, and 
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from which a stream of a remarkably pure water Hows, thus com- 
pleting the requisites of the recluse. 

“ The caves of PanMld Dari, are situated close to the village of 
PanhdUiy in a hill about seven miles from KoUiaimr^ and close to 
Jotibd'a (Joriijar, They arc excavated near the upper part of the 
hill, and the entrance is hidden by trees. They consist of a chaitija 
in the shape of a horse-shoe, 27 feet long, IG feet wide, and 1 1 high, 
containing a dahyoh 8 feet liigh, and 21 in circumference, in the centre 
of which some slight remains of carving are visible, as forming a circle 
round tlie pillar in this wise ; — 


•n 




.1^' 


“ This temple and ])illar, distinctly monolithic, and attesting the 
design of the excavator, corresponds exactly with the d(‘seii[)tion you 
give of the chnitya, and will I hope authorise me in speaking so po- 
sitively in my description. On the right of this cave is a sjjacious 
mhdra^ 44 feet by 41, but only 9 feet in height, supported by six 
pillars on each side, and approached by a door 7 feet high and o nide, 
and is lighted by two windows 4 feet square, on cither sid(‘ of the 
doorway. From the three sides of this hall there are entrances by 
narrow doorways into seven cells, so that there arc altogether twenty-one 
separate apartments about 7 feet by 6-^, and 6 feet high. Some of 
these cells contained scats, but are sadly dilapidated, as, in defiance of 
a verandah running along the front, the eaves facing the south are 
fdled with water during the monsoon. 

“ On either side of these caves are nests of cells, on the right hand 
leading the one into the other, on the left separate. Then; are four 
on the right, (i feet by I, and on the left three, and cxtcrmilly there arc 
two vinhds, alfording an abundant supf)ly of water. 

These caves are fast going to decay, from the beforementioiicd 
causes, and also from the rain finding its way through the roof, there 
being only l.i feet of rock from the roof of the temple to the top of 
the scarp. 

“ There are some curious excavations also that have lately been 
cleared out by C'aptain Graliam, in the fort of Panhald : I do not 
myself consider them as having been used for religious purposes, but 
will describe them for your opinion. Descending by seven steps, and 
following a subterraneous passage 3 yards long, 6 feet high, and 2 J- feet 
broad, the passage turns suddeidy to the left, and after another couple 
of yards, describes a semicircle again to the left, and opens into a 
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chamber about 8 feet square, in which is au \uieut scat. A doorway 
leads into another similar apartment on the left, in '\\hi(*]i is also a scat 
and a niche in tlic wall, for a lainj) is found in both, which, from the 
blackened appearance of the rock, would seem to liave been used. On 
the right is a similar sized room, in one corner of which is a deep pit, at 
the month of which a groove is carefully cut in tlie rock, into which 
stone of a different material is fitted, so as to close tlie entrance. 
Above the centre of the middle chamber is a square w cll-cnt aperture* 
in fact a trap-door, on the two sides of which jdaces have been cut to let 
in a bar, by which the aperture could be closed. The impression on 
my mind is that the staircase was cut to facilitate tlie formation of the 
retreat, and afterwards* filled up, and the trap-door only used as the 
entrance. This subterranean abode could never have been a ])leasant 
habitation, particularly when the door was closed above. That this 
door was closed is probable, by the blackened walls, where lani})s liave 
been used, and which would not be necessary if the traps wi re left 
open. From the evident design of concealment, both of the external 
aperture and the pit’s moulh below', 1 am disposed to think it was 
contrived for the security of property, and sometimes jirolialily as a 
refuge for jicrsons in times of danger. This excavation is situated on 
the side of the Koliy and is now surrounded by villages. Its situation 
does not indicate any wish for retirement, as it is in the midst of 
buildings of all descriptions ; but the object ap])cars to have been 
concealment, and was, most ])robably, intended for treasure. 

“ I should be glad to hear your ideas on this point, and ai>()logizing 
for the lengtli of my letter, may I beg of you to mak(‘ any use yon 
think fit of the information it contains.” 

Tbe Ihuldliist excavations here brought to notice by l)i*. Ih’ongliton 
arc the most sontlurn in the Western Gbats with wliicli we are ac_ 
(piainted. We iigreo with Dr. Jlrougbton in eonsiilering tlic hist- 
nientioned as not being of a religious cbaractcr. 

CAVES IN KVTUIAWAU. 

During a visit to Kathiawar, tlie peninsula of Gujarat, alina San- 
r<hktra, in IH.D, we heard of the existence of several sets of caves 
liitherto publicly unnoticed. A list of these w'o receivcil from IJa- 
hib Khan, a Muhammadan gentleman of Jun/iyady to whom we liavc 
been indebted for information on several occasions, and wliorn we then 
met in the camp of the Political Agent of tlie province, Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Lang. 

In the Datar mountain, part of the Girnar group, there is an 
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artificial cave, in which ten or twelve persons may be accommodated*. 
Like the vihar caves called the Khaparakhodi, at JunAgad, in its 
ncighhourhood, and those of Talaja, in the same province, which we 
noticed on a former occasion, and others now to be mentioned, it has 
no images, a circumstance to which we shall afterwards advert. The 
hardness of the primitive rock out of which it is hewn may account for 
th<* smallness of its dimensions, as compared with those in the sand- 
stone below. 

On the sacred Girnar itself there arc two similar small excavations. 
Tlic localities of the others we simply mention according to Habib 
Kliiiirs notes : — 

1 . In the OsAM hill, near the temples of Mjiliadeva and Khandoba. 

2. In the Gopinath hill. 

3. In the Diiank hill, one of considerable size, called tlie Kha- 

PARAKIiUUI. 

4. In a hill near Setana, 

.0. In a hill near Kiiadia. 

C. Near Pattan, (Somnath?) one called IIinglaj. 

7. In the Sana hill, in the district of the Gir, 

H. At Gorakhmadhi and Gorakhnath, probably in the same 

district. 

9. In the Kala-Hadya hill, in the province of BardA. 

From Rarnji, a Mehta in the ser\ice of Lieutenant Black, one of 
Colonel Lang’s Assisttants, we received a memorandum of the existence 
of caves at the following places : — 

I. Between the villages of Khvoati Khan and Khamardand, in 

the j)rovince of Barda, 

2. Near the large tank at Sardhar. 

Khachar Bhoj mentioned the following places as having excava- 
tions : — 

1 . In the Salem AL hill. 

2. At a place near Wadwan, called Khemisa. 

3. Ill the hill of Kakanda, called Mewarda. 

4. In the hill of Mandava, called Deveshwar. 

f). At Deva(;iiari, near the village oi Bhadalu 

G. At Biioera-Gad. 

7. In the Jogi, near the village of Kimmatrlu 

8. In the Palitana hill. 

9. At Dwarka. 
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# Most of the caves in these lists are bnt of small dimensions ; but this 
may be owing to the difficulty of working in the hard rocks in which 
most of them are constructed. It is hoped that particular accounts of 
them may be soon received from competent observers. 

The number of caves which have lately been brought to notice in the 
West of India is altogether remarkable. Many, however, there is reason 
to believe, exist in various districts which have not yet been heard of 
by Europeans. With a view to encourage efforts being made for their 
being brought to light, the Bombay Government, with considerate 
liberality, has authorized the Cave Commission to offer rewards, varying 
from twenty-five to a hundred rupees, for the discovery of any series 
hitherto overlooked, according to its importance. By the promise of 
these rewards, European gentlemen interested in antifpiarian research 
may probably induce some of their native acijuaintances to make 
minute inquiries in the different districts to which they find access. 
Lieutenant Brett is engaged by Government, under the direction of the 
Cave Commission, in taking fac-simUes of the cave inscrijitioiis, which 
he docs by an ingenious j)roccss by the use of gutta pcrcha. Mr. 
G. S. Wilson has furnished the Cave Commission with specimens of 
facsimiles of some of them well executed in plaster of Paris. 

AGE OF THE RELIGIOUS EXCAVATIONS. 

Before leaving the religious excavations of Western India for the 
present, we must advert to the question, perhaps of most interest 
connected with them, — that of the time of their construction. On this 
subject we formerly made the following remarks : — 

“ Mr. Fergusson has made the important discovery that the BrsUi- 
manical Kailas^ wliich strikes the beholder as the most remarkable of 
the whole [of the Elora groups], is formed after the type of some of 
the structural temples of the south of India, particularly the great 
pagoda at Tanjor ; and he says — ‘ I have no doubt in my own mind 
that the Chola, or at least some of the Karnatn Riijas were the 
excavators of this temple, and the restorers [rather propagators] of 
Sivite worship in the Dekhan ; my own impression is, that we must 
ascribe this either to Raja Rajendra or Keri Kala Cholan, and that 
consequently the date given by Mir Ali Khan to Sir Charles Malct is 
very near the truth, if applied to this excavation at least, and that it 
was made in the first half of the ninth century of our era.* Works 
of such magnitude as the Kailas temples would require the wealth 
■and enterprizc of such sovereigns as the Cholas were. The resources 
of the local princes, the Chalukyas of the Dekhan who preceded them, 
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and of the Dcvagiri Rajas who followed them, were quite inadequat# 
to their execution, and that of the Elephanta and other Shaiva temples 
near Bombay. Sonic^what posterior, in point of age, to Kailas, must 
be those Brahnianical temples of Elephanta and Salsette, in which 
various imitations of the Brahmanical exca\ations of Elora appear. 
Looking at them collectively, we have long, on mythological grounds, 
been disposed to limit the age of the Brahmanical excavated temples 
by the eighth or ninth century after Christ. On several of their 
figures the small hox, containing the emblem of Shiva, worn by the 
hirtf/fufft, is represented, and the Lingaits did not appear in the south 
of India till considerable modifications were made in the course of time 
in the peculiar forms of Shaivism introduced of supported by Shankar 
A'charya. The Chola Rajas were the patrons of the Lingaits, who, 
to the w orship of Mahadeva or Shiva, add the practice of the Yofjay 
without reference to caste, with a view to final emancipation. Pro- 
fessor Wilson notices the profession of the Yoga in the eighth century, 
and he properly observes that the Bralunanical temples in the subjects 
of their sculptures, and the decorations of Shiva and his attendants, 
belong to the same sect. It is rermirkable that this form of the 
Hindu religion has vanished from the Manitha country, which it is not 
likely it would have done had it enjoyed the continued patronage of 
the Devagiri Rajas reigning over this locality, the last of whom was 
overcome by the ^luhammadans a. d. 

“ There are evidently imitations of parts of Kaihis in the northern 
group of (.aves at Elor.i, commencing with the series nicknamed the 
Indrasablia. These, then, must be posterior, in point of execution, to 
the first half of the ninth eenti.ry. We agree wdth Mr. Eergusson in 
thinking that some of them, as stated in a passage which we ha\e 
quoted IVom l)ini in coniK'xion with the Nasik ca\es, belong to a period 
of transition ; but ollujrs of them we hold, both from their figures and 
emblems, to be decidedly the work of the Jainas, by whom at this day 
some of them are claimed, as that called Parasmitha. These Jaiiia 
exeavations are prohahly the workrnansliip of the opulent .Taina minis- 
ters of tile Rajput, Eliclqnir, and Devagiri Riijas. They are prohahly 
not ohler than the elevimth or twelfth centuries, when the Jainas of 
Western India made great elforts, as they are now’ doing, to extend 
their faith.”* 

A remarkable corroboration of the general views here stated, hut one 
warranting a more definite adjustment of them, we obtained at Elora in 

• Journal of Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Jan. 1850, pp. 83,84. 
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January 1852. When examining the Jaina excavation of Pdrasrith, 
which is of the same workmanship as the larger Jaina excavations, we 
discovered an original inscription, a small portion of which in an 
incorrect form had been furnished to Dr. Bird, giving the date of its 
formation as Shaka 1 156, equivalent to about a. d. 1234, which makes 
the Jaina temples at Elora 618 years old at the present time. 

In the inscription referred to, the name of the hill in which all the Elora 
excavations are made is the Virolla Parvat, or Mount of ViroUa. This 
word, we have little doubt, is formed from the name of Fira-Ckola, one of 
the Chola Baj^s, who flourished, according to one of the papers of the 
Mackenzie Collection, quoted by Professor H. H. Wilson, who mentions 
the extensive conquests of his race, about a. d. 917.* This gives an 
antiquity to the most remarkable of the Braiimanical temples of 
Elora and those of Elephanta, which are of the same type, of about 
935 years ; or, to deal in round numbers, it makes them to fall at least 
within the present millennium. As formerly, we are still of opinion 
that the Jogeshwari Braiimanical temples of Salsette are considerably 
more modern than those of Elephanta and Elora. The sculpture and 
architecture of them, it struck us on a late visit to them, are not of the 
Southern Indian type, like those of the great works now mentioned, 
but of the Rajput or Gujarat types, as we see exemplified in various 
distriets to the northward, as in Kathiawar, Pattan, and Mount Abu. 
Of the same character is the remarkable structural Shaiva temple of 
Amarnath, about six miles from Kalyan, which, though of hard black 
basalt, shows a delicacy of ivorkmanship which could be attained only 
by artisans accustomed to work in softer stone, the marble of the north. 
Whether this work is to be attributed to the Devagiri Rajas, or the 
Rajput sovereigns of Anhalwiira Pattan, we shall not positively say.f 

The age of the Buddhist excavations in the West of India remains to 

• This theory of tho hill receiving its name from may exnlain the 

fact that it cannot be identified in the narratives of the Chinese travellers (written 
previous to its receiving this denomination), so ably analyzed by Colonel Sykes. 

t Before we had visited the temple of Amarnath, which, we would remark, is one 
of the most interesting objects for inspection in our immediate neighbourhood, we 
were inclined, from the drawings of it which we had seen, to reckon it of the samo 
era as the Elephanta caves. The Trimurti which is found at it, however, occupies 
a very subordinate position. It is in one of its external niches. It is certainly gro- 
tesque enough, as formerly observed. But the supposed representation of clerical 
or legal bands on the breast of the front figure is a conceit of our limner. Instead 
of finding there tho representation of a pinafore for a beard, we observed only 
the veritable facial vegetation of BrahmA himself, as embodied, with Vishnu, 
in the all-engrossing Shiva. 

49 
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be noticed in our present connexion. We are not without data which 
may help us to an approximation to a satisfactory solution of this 
question also. The death of Shakya Muni, or Buddha, has on the 
most satisfactory grounds been fixed as occurring in the year 543 b. c. 
As has been well shown by Hodgson, Burnouf, and Lassen, the use of 
images, and the veneration of relics, were adverse to his own system, 
pliilosophically considered ; and we may venture to say that all the 
excavations which have images and dahgobs as essentials of their 
construction must have been so far posterior to his removal as to 
leave time sufficient for the development of the veneration and 
mythical regard for him as a distinguished teacher which they embody. 
The excavations at Junagac?, at the base of the celebrated mountain 
of Girnar, and proximate to the rock on which are engraved the well- 
known edicts of Ashokat have no images ; and, as we have seen, the 
want of images is a peculiarity, as far as known, of all the ancient 
excavations of the peninsula of SaurSshtra. None of the monasteries 
or temples in Maharashtra can be older than the arrival in the 
Maratha country of the first Buddhist missionaries mentioned in tiie 
extract from the Mahavanso which we formerly adduced, and which 
missionaries were dismissed to their work in the seventeentli year of 
the reign of Ashoka, or 24G a. c.* 

All allowance, in fact, must be made for a season of continuous 

* For an clubovatc investigation of all tlic dates connected with the origin and 
progress of Buddhism, sec Lassen’s ludUtohe Alterth amskundf^y'^ol. ii. 

For the sake of connexion wo may here n*pcat the extract from tl\o Mahavanso 
to which we here refer : — 

The illuminator of the religion of rhe vanquisher, the there [patriarch], sou of 
Moggali, having terminated the third convocation, was roHecting on futurity. 
Perceiving (that the time liad arrived) for the establishment of the religion of 
Buddha in foreign countries, he despatched severally in the month of ^ Kuttiko,’ 
the following thor os to those foreign parts. He deputed the thcro Majjhantico to 
Kdsmira and Gandhdra [Kandahar], and tho thero Muhddevo to Mahisamandula 
[Mysore]. Ho deputed tho thero Rakkhito to Wanawdsi [in the north of tho 
Karnatic], and similarly the thero Yona-Ohammarakkhito to Aparantaka. llo 
deputed the thero Maha-Dhammarukkhito to Maiiaratta ; the thero Mahd- 
rakkhito to the Yona [Bactrian] country. lie deputed the thero Majjhimo to 
the I-Iimawanta country ; and to Sovvanabhdmi the two theros Sono and Uttaro. 
He deputed tho thero Maha-mahindo, together with his (Moggali’s) disciples 
Ittiyo, Uttiyo, Sambalo, Bhaddasdlo (to this island [Ceylon]), saying unto these 
five theros, * Establish ye ia the delightful land of Lankd the delightful religion 
of the Vanquisher.' — Tumour's Mahavanso^ p. 71. According to the Maha~ 
vanso, these missionaries obtained most marvellous eiiccess. Of the missionary to 
the Mardthn territory it is said : — * The sanctified disciple Maha-Dhammarak- 
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labour, before success was experienced by these missionaries. The 
southern group of caves at Elora, as formerly remarked by us, may 
be the oldest Buddhist establishment in the west of India. It is, com- 
paratively speaking, in an open and easily approachable country, while 
the other establishments are principally in mountain recesses, which 
would likely not be penetrated till the Buddhist faith had made some 
progress in the adjoining districts. It is of great extent, and of 

khito, repairing to Maliuratta, preached the Malianamdahassapo jaiako (of 
Buddha). Eighty-four tliousand persons attained the sanctification of magga^ and 
thirteen thousand were ordained priests by him.’” — MahavansOy p. 74. 

These Buddhist* missioifc took place immediately after the third synod of the 
Buddhists, in the reign of AshoJtas the Dhauimnsoka of the Mahavanso, and the 
Devdndni Prgn PigacUisi Rdjd of the Girnar rock tablets, whom, per incuriam, 
we inconsistently confounded in a portion of our paper with the Demnan piatisso of 
Ceylon, (his contemporary during the latter part of his reign,) when we were 
offering a few remarks on the difficulties felt by Professor H. II. Wilson, in his 
able paper on these tablets, about the admission of their Buddhist character, which 
we have maintained from our first acquaintance with them. 

Professor Lassen will excuse us for introducing the following extract of an 
interesting letter which we had the pleasure of receiving from him, under 
date the 22nd April 18 j 1, bearing on the matters here alluded to : — 

“ I agree with you in identifying the king Devnndin Pryn Piyadasi of the 
inscriptions at Girnar and in other places, with Ashoka. Besides the testimony 
of the MuhavansOy 1 adduce, as a proof of their identity, the repetition of that 
title by his successor Daskarathfty with the difference that he usually adds his 
own name to distinguish himself from his predecessor. Anothor instance of a 
title being used instead of a proper name by the Buddhists is the name Dharma~ 
wardhnna gxNQO to AshoJta's son Kundla. (Indische Alferthuniskundey ii. 270.) 
As Asho1i(Cs authorship of the inscription found at Bhatra, in which he addresses 
the convention of Mngadhn, can hardly be douhted, it may be presumed that 
the others also are to be ascribed to him. The chronological difficulty that Maya, 
who died 2oG n. c., is nieulionod in an inscription dated 240, I am prepared to 
obviate by the supposition that AshokUy shortly after his accession, had sent 
ambassadors to the Greek kings, and therefore recorded those names in his 
inscriptions. {Indhche AlterihtomTtundey ii. 242.) It is true that no allusions 
to any of the names of liuddha occur in thorn. Stupas and Vihdrns arc, however, 
spoken of in the inscriptions of Dhauli, and the Bo-tree appears with ils sacred 
character in them* (Indische Alterthuimhundvy ii. I may add that tho 

prominent place which J)harvia occupies in tho mind of the author of the 
inscription (at Girnar) s])eaks for his having been a Buddhist, and that Professor 
Wilson’s hypothesis, that the shadow of a name should have been made use of 
in order to give authority to the promulgation, appears to me highly improbable.” 
Ashoka’s claim to the inscriptions, on the readings of which much light has 
been cast by Professor Wilson's revised translation, must now, wo think, he 
reckoned indubitable. 
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general simplicity ; and it is evidently the nucleus around which, 
as an ancient undertaking, the other excavations — Buddhist, Br&h- 
manical, and Jaina — have been aggregated. The excavations at Ajanta, 
it ap})eared to us on a late incidental visit to them, show indubitable 
tokens in their wondrous paintings — now being transferred to the view 
of Europe by the accurate pencil of Major Gill — of the influence of 
Grecian art, and were, in all probability, the work of limners from 
Bactria, attracted to India after the spread of Buddhism in the 
Trans-Indian provinces. Indigenous Indian art has at no period of 
its history, as far as we are aware, shown an approximation to 
them in point of propriety and excellence ; and certainly it did not 
do so about the times immediately prior ^and posterior to the 
Christian era, if we may be allowed to form a judgment from the 
rude coins it then produced. On the lion-pillar fronting the great 
Chaitya excavation of Karla, we have found the name of the General 
(Niiyaka) Agimit (Agnimitra) of the Shunga dynasty, which succeed- 
ed the Maury a to which Aslioka belonged ;* and other traces of the 
same dynasty, to which Mr. Prinsep, in his Tables, gives a reign uf 
110 or 112 years, from a. c. 178 to a. c. 66. That these excava- 
tions wore made about this period — when the Bactrian influence 
over India must still have been considerable — we have obtained striking 
proof in the discovery of the name of the Greek Tiieonikos, (probably 
the architect of the whole work,) in an inscription on one of the interior 
pillars.f Dr. Stevenson tells us that in the inscriptions at Kanheri, 
with which he has been lately bir;Y, he has found traces of the pos- 
terior Andhra dynasty, which, according to the same authority, was 
from A. r. 21 to a. d. 408. We li.ivc discovered, on the other hand, a 
limit to the time of the power of the Buddhists, at least in most of the 
districts to which we refer, by flnding in the Raj^waliy under the head of 

• The inscription marked I, in the accompanying lithograph (plate xii.) of this 
Pull iiiscrijition, in NAgari letters is agimita 

ntthas siiihathamb dnnnin, the lion-pillar, the gift of the general Agnimitra 

t This inscription, as taken by us some years ago, and communicated to Dr. 
Bird, will bo found in the accompanying lithogi'aph, marked II, and collated 
with the fac-siinile of Lieut. Brett. When resolved into the Nagari letters, it 
roads thus Dhandkkaj Yawanas sinha-^ 

dhydnam thanib ddnutn, (in Sanskrit 

lion-beariiig pillar, the gift of the Greek dhanakknj, DhanakkaJ is as near an 
approximation to the Greek Theonikos as could be expected. On the KArlA 
inscriptions we observe some valuable genealogical doexmenta, probably embracing 
also some hitherto unknown local dynasty. 
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Ujjayn, the name of Khander6o, (the R/ind Chandra of Prinsep,) by 
whom, according to the legends of the Mhalasa Mahdtmya (so called 
from Khander&o’s wife) of the Jejuri temple, in which he is deihed, 
they were driven from the Marathd country, and massacred in' the Kar- 
natik to the incredible number of yelkot^ (still the watchword of the 
followers of Khanderdo or Khandoba,) seven crores. Khanderao 
flourished about the year 620 after Christ. Posterior to this overthrow 
of the Buddhists are all the Hindu Puranas, or legendary works, 
which, by the comminglement of ancient traditions and modern 
fables, are intended to form the reproduction of Brahmanism. It is 
probably from the share which the Maratha Brdhmnns had in the des- 
truction of Buddhism, b^ urging on the exertions of their local princes, 
that they began to exalt themselves so much as they have done among 
tlie priesthood of India ; which is the more remarkable as the body 
of them profess to be the followers of the Southern Shankar A'eharya, 
who did for Brahmanism by the pen what Khanderao did for it by the 
sword. It is curious to mark their pretensions and scruj)ulositios, as 
they are brought to notice in the Sahyddri Khand of tlie Skanda 
Pur ana : — 

The Brahmans are represented to be of ten classes ; the five Gaiidas 
and five Drdvidas. Mention the origin of the whole of them in exten- 
sion. Mahddeva sjiys : — The Dravidas, Tailingas, Karndtaa, Madhyd- 
deshgds,^ and the Gurjaras^ are reckoned the five Vraridas. The Triho-- 
traSy Agnavaishas, KdnyakuhjaSy the KanojaSy and the Maitrdyanas 
are accounted the five Gaiidas, The ten classes of Brahmans are 
produced from the Bishis. The customs of these vary in different 
countries, according to the extension of the earth. Tlie Gayatri, Vedas, 
and Karma (works) are the duty of all Brahmans. We have not 
(at present) to inquire into the ordinances pertaining to the six 
Karmas, In the matter of eating and feeding, the Brahmans arc in 
the place of all the Gods. The Karmd of marriage is regulated ac- 
cording to descent and genealogy. The I)esha-dosha (or district-fault) 
of the Gurjaras is the using of water kept in skins. The great fault 
of the people of the Dakshin (South) is cohabitation with slave-girls. 
In the Karndtik they don’t rinse the teeth ; in Kashmir there is the 
prostitution of the wives of Bhattas ; in Tailinya there is riding on 
bullocks ; in Dravida there is eating in the morning without ablution. 
In these countries these are the faults which are to be reckoned. 

* Dwellers in the Madhya-deshUy or middle country, which is said to Extend 
from Ndsik to Bel gaum. 
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The Gurjara women are without the breech-band, and the widows 
among them wear spencers. The Trikotras and the Kanojas are 
eaters of flesh, and devourers of fish.”* Here, it will be observed, 
the Madhya-deshyds have no fault whatever. 

The period of the Buddhists in the West of India, we may 
conclude, on pretty sure grounds, extended from the middle of 
the third century before, to the middle of the seventh century after 
Christ, when Brahmanism, by the sword of Khanderao and its 
other heroes, recovered its ancient power, and assumed the form in 
which it now appears. A defendant of Buddhism overcome by 
Khanderao appears to have been a person named Mala, a Daitya 
or Titan according to the legend, who was slain*by Khanderao. To the 
second and first centuries preceding the Christian era we are warranted 
in ascribing the more remarkable Buddhist excavations in our neigh- 
bourhood, though some of them may be of a somewhat posterior date. 

Structural Temples. 

The fruits of our research under this heading, since the publication 
of our first Memoir, are but very scanty. 

The remarkable Brahmanical temple of Amharndth, about six miles 
from Kalysin, probably coeval with the excavations at Jogeshwar, in 
Salsette, we had an opportunity of visiting in March 1852, with Messrs. 

• The Sanskrit of this curious passage, from the first chapter of the Uttar a 
Jiahastja of tho Sahyndri Khanda, wo subjoin, as the work from which it is 
extracted is extremely rare : — 

: H 

II \ II af^'uT: : n 

^-*53 n II H 

^rt: g n a II 

fgfv : II xi?rqrw f^’^iKTirT ii n n wf^'an wisiftrafq 

q »?i»n : n ^atiqrr wnq -‘Mi 4 

q qaitiq qsRqjqj^g II « 11 ^ ^ 

qtqi® qtnijftrwf«(f^5T: n fff^irjriqfqq’q ii « ii qq 

siqiqnu^ n n < n fqqi 

•qrqr qt^rsir^ qjijsrqf:: II qJIs^m-SfF ^JTI^ ^ « 

Grant Duff, in his History of the Marathas, (vul. i. p. 11,) speaking of the 
Chittpdwan, or Konhanasih Brahmans, says : — They carefully suppress or 
destroy all copies of the Sahyddn Khand, whore their origin is mentioned, and a 
respectable Brahman of Wui was, a few years ago, disgraced by Baji Ilao, for 
having a copy of it.” The work, there can be little doubt, was composed by the 
Brdhmans of the Madhya-desha. 
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Smith and McCulloch ; and we were all greatly struck with the excellence 
of its architecture. Wc have already noticed it incidentally in this 
paper.* It is well worth the attention of visitors from Bombay, who 
will soon find conveyance to its neighbourhood by our new railway.* 

It is about the discovery of the remains of structural Buddhist 
temples throughout the country that we have felt the most interest. 
Several such, we have been assured by Col. Twemlow, have been con- 
verted into Muhammadan mosks at llozah, above the caves of Elora. 
For our satisfaction, when wc w'ere last there, the Brigadier caused con- 
siderable excavations to be made in the iMasju/, to which he found 
access by ])ersuasion, backed by golden arguments. Their result was 
the discovery of the facf that that place of Muhammadan worship had 
undoubtedly at one time been a temple of Shiva, probably tnki'ii from 
the Buddhists, its original founders, by the Brahmans. At the neigh- 
bouring village of Kadirabad two images of Bbawani, executed in the 
exact style of the Brahmanical figures at Elora, — one of which was 
procured and presented to us by Colonel Twendow, — were jdonghed up 
a short time before our visit. The diggings which were afterwards 
effected at the place revealed indisputable traces of an ancient temple. 
Some small images of Buddha, and other remains of one of his shrines, 
wc noticed built in tlic walls near the gate of the town of Piialmari, 
about fourteen miles distant from Ilozub, on the way to Ajauta. 
Buddhism seems to have thoroughly pervaded the Marathi country 
during the days of its triumph in India. 

Ancient Sites. 

Colonel Twemlow directed our attention to various indications of a 
very extensive town having existed in very remote times in the 
neighbourhood of llozah. The legends current among the natives 
respecting its origin arc very absurd. They attribute its foundation to 
Yuvanaswa, one of the earliest kings of the Solar dynasty ; l)ut in his 
times, even if they are not entirely mythical, none of tlie Aryan kings 
had settled in this part of India. A sovereign named Purchand Ildy is, 
in their traditions, also connected with it. Some of the Musahnaus 
absurdly enough couple it with the Queen of Sheba, whose capital has 
been identified with the town now bearing the name of Mareb, in 
Arabia Felix. 

Of the extent of the ancient city of Rozah, Colonel Twemlow thus 
writes, in a letter forwarded to the Bombay Government, on his receipt 
of our first Memoir: — “If a visitor to Rozah stands on the. high 

* See page 369. 
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mount east of the Saracenic gate of entrance to Kozah from the north, 
(on which mound there is one tree,} and thence looks east towards an 
ancient lake or tank, called ‘ Sultan Talao,’ he will observe the ruins 
of the northern inner wall of the city, the ridge west of the Saracenic 
arch being the prolongation west. If he passes his eye over the 
modern town of Kozah (which occupies merely a small part of the 
site of the vast old city), he will see in the distance the fortress of 
Daulatabad : all the intervening plain for about six miles must have 
been covered with buildings of the old city. The central bazar, Cha- 
butra, is on a mound, with a tree growing out of the terrace, about a 
mile or so north of the village of Kaghasward. Daulatabad, and the 
scarj)ed hills which run from the fortress towards Aurangabad, proba- 
bly constituted the outer defences on the south. The visitor should 
then proceed through the modern town of Rozah to visit an ancient 
reservoir of the city ; he will be conducted to it if he asks for the 
‘ Ganj Rhvan SdlaK or the ‘ Pari TaUto* It is situated about two 
miles south-west of Rozah. It has about fifty ranges of cut stone steps, 
arranged in a serni-circle, and was fed by six lakes or tanks of supply, 
formed in the hills west of it by successive hands across two. valleys. 
Tlie site of this old city, and perhaps its traditional history, must have 
pleased Mahmud Taghlak Shah, who twice attempted to force the 
population of Delhi to remove to it. The mini or Taksdl of this king 
was close to the Pari Tal/io. In this mint were coined the mohurs 
and rupees (of copper gilded and silvered ()vcr) that formed the 
fictitious currency which enabled the Taghlak kings to give away their 
lakhs. When this dynasty declincil, these copper coins became of 
but little value. They are turned up by the plough of the modern 
cultivator. I sent twenty -five of them to Sir John Malcolm when 
Governor of Bombay, and some of them will in all probability be in the 
Museum of the Society.’* 

Among the ancient sites formerly pointed out by us as specially 
worthy of notice is Walabhipur, in Kathi^wdr, or the peninsula of 
Gujarat. Our wishes respecting an cxaminsition and description of 
this remarkable place, generated by the allusions to it of Colonel Tod 
and Dr. Alexander Burn, have been fully anticipated by the pub- 
lication in part 1 of vol. xiii. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of the interesting notes of B. A. R. Nicholson, Esq., of the 
Bombay Medical Service. An incidental visit which we paid to the 
place in January 1851 along with the Rev. James Wallace gave us an 
opportunity of observing the accuracy of Dr. Nicholson’s paper when 
it came into our hands. On the occasion here referred to, we had all 
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due assistance given us by the Gohel chief to 'whom it belongs. He 
had neither seen nor heard of any of the copper-plate grants which 
throw so much light on the dynasty which made it its capital after the 
subversion of the Sah kings of Saurdshtra, and the names of the 
members of which have been re-arranged on pretty sure grounds by 
the Rev. P. Anderson in No. xiv, of our Journal. 

About two stages to the southward of Walahhi lies the town of 
SiHOR, also mentioned as a place of great antiquity by Colonel Tod. 
Our visit to it convinced us that the Colonel has not formed a mistaken 
judgment respecting it. The ancient name of the place was Sinhapur^ 
from which the modern name is obviously derived. We are disposed 
to consider it the capital of the Sinhas who made tlie first Aryan 
invasion of Ceylon — from which it, perhaps, received the name of 
Sinhaldmp^ — and the seat of whose authority, we concur with Professor 
f^assen in thinking, must have been in Gujarat. We make another 
conjecture respecting it. It was }>robably the capital of the Suh kings 
{Sinha, as Mr, E. Thomas supposes,) of Sanrdshtra, Their coins 
we found wholly unknown in the locality. Though they liave been 
procured in many parts of India, from Kacli, — where they have jigaiii 
been lately found by Major LcGrjind Jacob, —to Elichpur and Nag|:)ur, — 
from which places sp(‘cimens hav^e been forwarded to ns by Brigadier 
Mackenzie, N.A., and the Rev. Stephen Hislop, — it is remarkable 
that none of them have been known to have been found in the 
peninsula of Gujarat till a few months ago, when some were brought 
to the notice of Colonel Lang, who has sent them to us for inspection. 
Tlicse coins, which have been so ably dealt with by Mr. Thomas, bear 
evident marks of Grecian influence. Of the Sah kings we mjiy get 
additional information when Professor II. II. Wilson publishes his 
version of the latest of the Girnar tablets, whicli is looked for with 
great interest. 

Ancient Sepulchres. 

Most able papers on the most interesting class of thcFc; remains 
have been received from Captain Meadows 'J^iylor, the continuation 
of which will appear in this number of the Society’s Journal. He 
denominates them the “ Druidical” or “ Scytho-Druidical Remains.’* 
They arc found in several places in Southern India. There can he no 
doubt of their great antiquity. With a rather striking illustration of 
this fact we conclude this paper. 

Some months ago certain Funereal Remains, which had been found 
by Commander Jones, I. N., and Mr. Hall, in the mount of Gchrureh, 
50 
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near Bagdad, were forwarded to the Society by the Bombay Govern- 
ment. Having been asked to report on them, we expressed our desire, 
ill the first instance, to obtain some further information from Com- 
mander Jones as to the situation in which they were found ; but on 
further considering them, and comparing them with certain figures 
illustrating an article in a late number of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, we made the following statement respecting them on 
the loth July last : — 

“With reference to iny note of the 10th of June on the Funereal 
Remains from Gehrareh forwarded to Government by Commander 
J. F. Jones, I. N., I beg to direct the attention of the members of the 
Hociet}’^ to the annexed drawing of these remaiilS ^ladc by a Hungarian 
friend, and the close resemblance in form of the coffin-shaped trough 
of clay to another of the same material and position, east and west, 
found by the late Captain Newbold in a granite tomb, which had 
been covered by a cromlech among the ancient sepulchres of Pandii- 
vaiam Dcwal (temple of the Pandavas) near Chittur, in North Arcot, 
as described in a paper from his pen, published in tlie first part of 
volume xiii. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society just received. 

“ Speaking of this sarcophagus. Captain Newbold says ; — ‘ It was a 
coffin-shaped trough, rounded at the extremities, and deeply rimmed 
at the edges, ()} feet long, ten inches deep, and from 1 foot 10 inches 
to 2 feet broad. It was filled with hard earth and human bones. At 
A, which lay to the east, were the fragments of a skull and pieces of 
])ottcry. It stood on eight terracotta legs, which rested on the floor- 
slab of the toud), I foot .‘I inches long, and about 3^ inches in diame- 
ter at top, tapering gradually at tlic bottom, which terminates in tw^o 
convex rims. Beneath the henil of the sarcophagus, on the floor-slab, 
stood A small elegantly -shaped \ ase of fine bljiek clay, filled with ashes 
and earth. Others, of common red terracotta, stood below, which 
were filled with earth. The villagers state, they have found rice in 
them.’ The dimensions of the Gehrareh coffin appear in the drawing 
to which I have referred. The identity of the shape, and the corres- 
pondence of material, and of the breadth of the rim, with those of tlnit 
found by Captain Newbold are certainly very remarkable.* Captain 
Newbold’s sepulchres are those of the series denominated the Scythian, 
which have been found in various parts of the South of India. 
• Whose bones, then,’ he asks, ‘ do these huge blocks of granite 
cover ? Throw down one of the side slabs, with its circular aperture. 


See BccuinpHiiyiiig lithograph. (Plate xii ) 
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of the sepulchre of Panduvaram Dcwal, and we have the cromlech or 
dolmen. Clear away the cyclopcaii superstructure, and we behold 
the Druidical circles and the cairn. If we turn our eyes northerly to 
the mountains of Circassia, we there start with surprise on seeing an 
absolute fac-simile of the mysterious tombs of Southern India, with 
the circular aperture. (Vide Engraving in Bell's Circassia.) The C/ircas- 
sian sepulchre is similarly beyond the reach of history. Nor is it diffituilt 
to find a family resemblance to the Indian circles and mounds, with 
their contents of human bones, spear heads, ashes and pottery, in 
tliose which so thickly stud the vast steppes of Tartary and Northern 
Europe. They appear to me to be the almost only tangible vestiges 
remaining to us, except Holy Writ, of certain similarities in tlie 
languages of nations now wide asunder, and the traditions which 
prevail in almost every Eastern nation of an extensive migration, at a 
periocl of high antiquity, of one family of the human race, radiating in 
various directions from one given centre, at a time when the whole 
earth was of one family and of one speech, which the Lord con< 
founded, and from thence did scatter them abroad upon tlie face of all 
the earth : in a word, they are the foot-marks of the builders of Babel — 
witnesses of the truth of saered history — all eloquent in their silence, 
similarity, and distinctness.’ 

“ It is curious that in the neighborhood of Babylon itself here 
referred to, a sarcophagus has been found exactly agreeing with that 
procured in India. The fact I think well worthy of notice. With 
the information which we have already elicited from Commander Jones, 
it may aid us in corning to a conclusion respecting the remains for- 
warded by him to India, and our finding a new jrroof of ethnogra- 
]>hical connexion in remote times.” — J. W. 

Our learned member Dr. Buist has directed attention to the oriental 
character of certain of the monumental antiquities of Northern Europe, 
delineated by Mr. Chalmers of Auldbar. 

It is in the elucidation of ethnographical relations, and national and 
religious history, that our antiquarian researches have their highest value. 

P- S. — \8t February 18.^3. — Since this paper was put in typo, we 
have received some interesting notices from Dr. W. II. Bradley of the 
caves near V etalwddt and Bokardan^ of the existence of which, ns we 
have elsewhere mentioned, we heard for the first time in February last. 
A more detailed account of these discoveries wc hope shortly to receive 
from Dr. B. 

Mr. Fallon, after painting the figures at Elephants in a masterly 
style, has entered on the delineation of those at Karla. 



Art. IV. — Notices of Cromlechs, Cairns, and other Ancient 
Scytho-Druidicnl Remains in the Priacipality of Soraptir. 
By Captain Meadows Taylor. 


Presented October 1852. 


In a former communication I submitted to the Society some re- 
marks upon the ancient Ccltic-Scythinn or Druidical Remains of the 
Sorapur District, and having understood from the Seeretarv' that 
further details, acconipaiiied, if possible, by plans of the various 
localities, would be acceptable, I have completed them as far as 
practicable, from time to time, and as 1 had opjiortunity during district 
tours, and now beg to transmit the result. 

It lias been very satisfactory to me to observe that the subject has 
excited considerable interest among antirpiarians ; and all the successive 
investigations I have made have only the more strongly served to 
impress me with the belief, not only that tlie remains I have discovered 
here, and those that have l>een discovered by friends with whom I 
have been in eonmiunication in other parts of the country, are identical 
with those on llie Nilgherris, but 8U|)ply ample ])roof that tliey 
belong to the same race of Colli c-Scythiaii people, who, at a very 
early i)eriod in tlic history of man, ])cnctrated westwards into Europe, 
and of whom such jjeculiar anti striking memorials exist. I need not 
here recai)itulatc the grounds of this supposition — which are detailed 
in my former communication— further than to state, that as in Europe, 
the remains here arc divided into three general classes : — 

U/. — Cromlechs, or erections of large slabs of stones, generally open 
at one side, and formed of three large slabs for walls, and one for a roof. 
All the cromlechs I have seen arc empty. 

2n(L — Kistcaens, or erections smaller than the cromlechs, con- 
structed on the same principle, but closed on all sides. In some 
of them a circular hole, from six to nine inches in diameter, exists 
in one of the sides ; and on removing one of the side-slabs, and 
opening out the interior, it is found to contain earthen pots, 
glazed with a red or black colour, which contain charcoal, earth, 
and portions of human bones and ashes — evidently the remains of 
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the dead, which were collected after cremation, and finally deposited 
ill these sepulchres. I may remark that these pots or urns are 
found covered with fine earth, which was })robably placed over them 
as they were successively deposited. Whether it may be attributed 
to the greater age of the kistvaens over the cairns, or that more water 
or damp has found its way into them, I cannot say ; hut though I have 
ojiencd many kistvaens at Rajan-Kolur and Ilaggaritgi, I have not 
succeeded in obtaining any perfect urns from them, those that wxre 
found being so decayed and rotten that they could not be separated 
whole from the earth in which they were imbedded. 

^rd, — Cairns, or small tumuli, surrounded with single, double, and 
treble circular rows ot* large stones or rocks ; of which, as regards 
contents, there were two varieties. In some, as at Jiwargi, Andola, 
&c. bodies have been buried, the skeletons of which are dis- 
coverable on excavation, accompanied by small and large urns, jars, 
fragments of iron weapons, tripods of iron, arrow and spear-heads, 
all the iron articles being very much decayed. Many of the 
smialler earthen vessels have been recovered in a ])crfcct state* from 
cairns which I have ojicncd, and arc well finished specimens of 
[lottery, having a black or bright red glaze, or in some [lartially black 
and red inside and out. Those cairns are by no means confined to the 
interment of one body ; in some two, and in others remains of many 
adults and children could be traced, by the pieces of skulls and bones ; 
while it was evident, also, that the children had been burned, and their 
bones and ashes interred in urns. In some cairns it was found that the 
bodies had been placed upon the natural floor of the grave, and the 
earth filled in ; but in the larger cairns there are cists or stone coftins, 
formed by slabs of limestone, with upright sides, and slabs as covers 
and for flooring, forming two and three coftins adjoining, in which were 
skeletons resting upon the ground-slabs or floor. Above the covering 
remains of other skeletons were found in some instances, particulars of 
which will be more fully noticed in their proper places. These cists or 
coffins were usually found at a depth of from twelve to fourteen feet 
from the surface, and it is evident that great care and labour was 
bestowed upon the construction of the graves. The other class of 
cairns, which do not differ in outward appearance from the others, 
contain large earthen pots or urns, of the same description of pottery, 
red and black, which are filled with charcoal and human ashes, and [)or- 
tions of bones and earth, evidently showing that after the burning of the 
dead the remains were collected and deposited in these cairns, as they 
were deposited in the kistvaens. From the above result it may be 
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assumed that there were two sects of tlie same people, one of which 
burned their dead, and deposited the remains in kistvaens or cairns, and 
the other which buried their dead, and with them the weapons of the 
deceased, with probably funereal offerings of grain, &c. which were 
placed in the urns or jars, which in some instances nearly surround 
the strmc cists in which the skeletons lie. 

Ath , — To these remains I am enabled from my investigatious to add 
a fourth, which I have nowhere seen noticed before. There are large 
rocks, which have been placed regularly in diagonal lines, having open 
s(piares between each four rocks, the s[)aces in the squares being, most 
probably, and as will be explained more fully hereafter, intended for 
claims. These remains are in many respects niost curious and interest- 
ing : there might be doubts, perhaps, of their belonging to the same 
race, whose places of sepulture are so remarkable, if there were not 
cairns mingled with the rocks, showing, as will be seen by the plans, 
that they were placed as they exist by the same people. 

The remains hitherto discovered by me exist in seven talooks or 
pergunnas of the Sorapur State — Korikal^ Hunsgi^ Malgdttiy Rds- 
tapuvy Mdddarkiy Andoloy and Nellugi. These adjoin each other, 
and reach from the SW. corner of the Sorapilr territory in an 
irregular manner to the N. and NW., and from the Krishna river 
to the Bhima. It is evident that some spots were more favoured 
than others — whether as having been more sacred as burial-places, or 
whether as being near the location of large and permanent encamp- 
ments, it is difficult to state. In the large cemeteries, as at Rajan- 
Kolnr and Jiwargi, the remains cover a large space of ground, and 
are very numerous ; at the others, as will be seen by the plans, they are 
of smaller extent. In all situations, however, and whether in large or 
small groups, they perfectly preserve their several distinctive characters. 
I shall commence with the Korikfd talook, and take the others in order 
as they occur. 

PLAN 1. — CAIRNS AND KISTVAENS AT HAGGARITGl. 

These are situated on a waste piece of land of a dry and gravelly 
character, about a mile and a half south of the village, near the bank of 
the Done river : the ground slopes gently to the south, and is partially 
covered with low trees and bushes. There is cultivation all round the 
spot adjoining, and among the cairns, many of which have been disturbed 
by the plough, but the kistvaens have been respected. . There is no 
cromlech at this place. Of the twenty-three kistvaens, some are of 
large size, others much smaller. They are constructed of slabs of grey 
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limestone, obtained from the eminences near, and these, in some 
instances, are of considerable size, and must have been transported with 
much difficulty and labour. Except in one instance, there is no 
difference in the arrangement of the erections here and at Rajan- 
Kolur : they are four large slabs of stone set upright in the earth, 
and covered by a fifth, which projects over the walls, forming effectual 
protection from the rains. One kistvaen is, however, as remarkable 
for its size as for a peculiarity in the entrance, which 1 have not noticed 
elsewhere, and which may be thus illustrated ; — 

The front slabs form, as it were, an entrance enclosure 
in front of the sepulchre : the dimensions of the side 
slabs are very remarkable, being 15 feet 6 inches long, 
by 6^ feet high, and 4 inches thick. They are let into 
the ground about 2 feet, so that the erection was about 
5 feet high in appearance. It had slabs laid down for 
a floor. This kistvaen was the most finished of any, 
and the most perfect. The sides appeared to fit closely, 
and there was no appearance of damp or decay ; but 
on examination it yielded nothing but the remains of 
pots or urns, none of which could be got out entire, 
with portions of bones, ashes, and charcoal, mixed together. I mucli 
regretted afterwards that this fine specimen had been disturbed and 
broken in the examination, not having been present when it was opened. 
Two others were also examined, with the same result, but no cairns. 
It is evident, however, from their being in the same locality, that all 
belonged to the same tribe, and that it was of the sect which burned 
their dead, and buried their ashes. No remains of weapons, beads, 
arrow-heads, &c. were found in the kistvaens, and as the pots or urns 
which contained ashes and bones were for the most part much broken, 
it was almost impossible to discover how many had been deposited 
in each erection. In the largest there were distinct traces of seven 
large pots, with portions of others of smaller size, the number of which 
could not be ascertained. Some of the other larger kistvaens have 
sides measuring 13, 12, 10, and 9 feet respectively, by 4 to 7 feet broad 
or high, and the top-slabs in proportion. I did not measure the 
smaller ones, which are generally from 6 to 8 feet long, and 4 to .5 
high. 

PLAN II. — CROMLECHS AND KISTVAENS AT RAJAN-KOLUR. 

This very remarkable group of remains was the first which I had 
observed in this district ; and though I had passed it on several occasions. 
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each time with increased conviction that they could be no other than 
Celto-Druidic, from their exact resemblance to those in Wales, 
I forbore to come to any conclusion. On visiting them, however, in 
the latter end of 1850, in company with the late Dr. A. Walker, 
during a geological excursion, I halted at the village, and devoted some 
time to their examination. This convinced me that there was at least 
a curiously strong analogy, if no more, between these cromlechs and 
those of Wales, so strong that it amounted almost to conviction of 
their identity ; and on Dr. Walker’s return to Hyderabad he sent me 
the number of the Madras Journal of Literature and Science (No. xxxii.) 
in which Captain Congreve’s able article on the Druidical Remains 
on the Nilgherris is published. Perusal of this interesting narrative 
and detail left no doubt whatever on my mind in regard to my previous 
supposition. The style and plan of erection of these monuments— 
their size and contents — the peculiarity of the round hole in one of the 
end slabs of some of the kistvaens (for it is not universal) — the same 
traditional belief that they were the houses of fairies or dwarfs a span 
higli, but endued with enormous strength, peculiar alike to Sorapur, 
the Nilgherris, Britain, France, &c., agreeing so minutely and 
perfectly in every locality — all combined to induce me to make the 
Society acquainted with the discovery of Druidic antiquities in the 
Dekkan which had not before been noticed, or suspected to exist. 

The dimensions of these remains arc very various, in fact of all sizes, 
from the largest cromlech, of which the south side is open, to the 
smallest possible enclosure, made by four slabs of stone, not exceeding 
in some instances 2 feet square, if so much. The plan of the erections 
is similar to those at Haggaritgi in all respects — that is, when open, 
three large slabs let into the ground, with a top-slab ; and when closed 
[lerfect in its four sides and cover. The dimensions of the largest were — 

Side-slabs 1.") feet 3 inches long, each. 

9 feet 4 inches high, of which 3 feet, more or less, are 
let into the earth. 

8 to 10 inches thick. 

Top 13 feet 9 inches long. 

1 3 feet broad. 

9 to 12 inches thick. 

End-slab 6 feet broad. 

9 feet high, including what is in the ground. 

9 to 10 inches thick. 

The interior of this cromlech measures more in length and breadth 
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than the others, and is 6 feet by 9 ; but in others, and in the generality 
of the largest closed cromlechs or kistvaens, the interior space is (i 
feet long by 4 broad, in which, as before stated, the funeral urns are 
deposited. A sketch of this cromlech is marked No. 1 . The dimen- 
sions of two of the largest kistvaens arc respectively : — 

Side-slabs ... 1 2 feet by 9 . 

Top 12 feet by 10 feet 6 inches. 

9 to 12 inches thick. 

Side-slabs... 12 feet 9 inches by 9 feet. 

Top 13 feet 3 inches by 10 feet 9 inches. 

1 foot to 9 inches thick.* 

These two appear, ofie to the right and one to the left of Sketch 
No. 2, and that in the centre is about the same dimensions. Sketch 
No. 3 shows some of the smaller kistvaens in another part of the 
ground, and No. 4 part of the group nearer the village of llajan- 
Kolur. In this sketch the croifclecli partly shown on the right hand 
is nearly, if not quite, as large as the largest of the main group, and 
is higher, but it is not so neatly constructed. Some of the others 
shown arc partly open and broken, the sides and tops of some liaviug 
fallen in, or been removed. 

It is impossible to view these numerous remains without being 
impressed with a sense of the enormous labour required in their 
construction, and in the transport of such huge masses of heavy stone. 
The stone cmjdoyed is a schistose grit or sandstone, which occurs in a bed 

• Note. — Compare the above dimensions with tlioso of two cromlechs in the 
Ishind of Aiigiesscja, as quoted by Captain Congreve : — 

“ In the woods behind IMa.s Newydd, near the Menal Strait, are some 
very reinarkablo Druidical antiquities. Amongst them arc two vast cromlechs. 
The upjicr stone of one is twelve feet bcvcn Inches long, twelve broad, and four 
thick, »iip])ortc<l hy Hvo tall stones. The other is but barely separated from the 
first, and is almost a square of Bve feet and a half, and supported by four stones. 
The niinibGr of supporters to cromlechs is merely accidental, and depends upon the 
si/o or form of the incumbent stone. These arc the most magnificent we have, for 
a ini(ldlc-Ni'/ed horse may easily pass under the largest. In tlio woods of Lliigwy, 
indeed, there is a most Btupoiidoiis one of a rhomboidal form. The greatest 
diagonal is seventeen and a half feet, the lesser fifteen, and the thickness three feet 
nine inches, but its height from the ground is only two feet. It was supported hy 
scvcial stones. In the woods at this place are some Druidical circles nearly 
contiguous to each other.** 

The large Rajan-Kolur cromlech wonld, therefore, appear to he a finer specimen 
than either of these, which are, I believe, the largest in Great Britain ; the 
thickness of the upper slUbs, in comparison with those of Rajan-Koliir, is the only 
superiority. 

51 
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lying between the limestone bluffs above Rajan-Kolur and the 
granite ranges to the S. and SW., from half a mile to a mile and a 
half broad. The bed, when nearest the granite, is very hard in texture, 
shows a strong lustre on fracture, as if it had been partially fused by 
heat, or granitized, and it is from these portions, which calmot be nearer 
than a mile and a half from the spot where the erections have been 
made, that the largest slabs have been raised and conveyed. The sand- 
stone changes its quality when not in contact with the granite, and is 
softer and more friable. It appears to resemble, if it be not identical 
with, the Bunter Sandstone, and is traversed by coloured bands — pink, 
grey, purple, and yellow. 

To have removed these masses at all must have required peculiar 
mechanical skill, as well as great application of force and labour ; 
and their transport for so long a distance, and erection, j)articularly 
in the placing of the covering slabs, is almost unaccountable, with the 
means we may suppose a rude and pAtoral people may have possessed. 
All things considered, this group is by far more remarkable 
that than of Haggaritgi, and in relation to the number and size of 
the cromlechs and kis'tvacns, may fairly take its place with the most 
remarkable of any of these remains hitherto discovered, whether in 
India or in Britain, France, Denmark, &c. None of the erections on 
the Nilgherris appear to approach them in size, and those opened by 
Captain Congreve agree with the dimensions of the middle and 
smaller sizes of the Raj^n-Kolur and Haggaritgi groups. It will 
be observed by the j)lan that several cairns are intermingled with the stone 
erections, thus connecting the two as belonging to the same peoj)le. 
Several of these have double circles of stones, and have been carefully 
constructed ; others are with single rows, and are less complete. I have 
not been able to examine any of these as yet, but I should presume, 
from trials elsewhere, that they would be found to contain funereal 
urns only ; and the ground on which they are is so hard, that as 
excavation of it to any depth would have been impossible, the urns 
have most likely been placed upon the rock, and covered with earth 
and loose stones, and have, therefore, most probably become decayed 
by the action of damp : it is only when they have been interred at a 
considerable depth from the surface that 1 have found them perfect. 
The whole of the ground covered by the erections is rock covered with 
a shallow surface of moorum, into which the slabs ha^ e been fixed, 
resting upon the rock ; and this may account for the entire preservation 
of most of them. None of them, in the large group at least, appear 
to have been disturbed or examined at any time, and they are respected 
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by the natives of the vicinity as the houses of the dwarfs, termed 
Mords, who inhabited the country in former ages before man. Locally 
they are known by the designation “ Mora Mannee” or Moras’ liouses, 
but I have not been able to obtain any definition of the term “ Mora.” 
The main group stands on a slightly elevated spot with a gradual 
slope to the south, about half a mile SW. of Rajan-Kolur, and near 
the high road to Korikal. The smaller group is nearer to the village, 
and adjoins the high road. 

PLAN 111. — CROMLECHS, &C. NEAR BELSETTIHAL. 

This village is situated about three miles NE. of Rajan-Koliir, on the 
high road to Sorapur, aftd the remains are near the range of limestone 
hills about half a mile WNW. of the village. There are very few of 
them entire, portions having been broken down and carried away, 
apparently for the slabs of stone ; others have fallen in. Some of 
them are small open cromlechs, %nd others kistvaens of the medium 
size of those at Kajan-Kolur, and none present any particular features 
for remark. The erections have not been arranged upon any plan, 
but are scattered over in a long irregular line near the hills, and at their 
base. I did not think them of sufficient importance to have any opened 
or examined, but in respect to construction and appearance there is no 
difference between them and those at Rajan-Kolur. If possible, from 
their ruined condition, they may be more ancient than the others. 

PLAN IV. — CAIRNS AT CHIKANHALLI. 

In the month of October 1851 , when taking levels and surveys for 
tlie blind of a new tank near the village of Chikaiilialli, which is 
about nine miles from Sorapur, on the road to Talikota, vid Rohiinl, 
I came very unexpectedly on a considerable group of cairns, which 
are situated on a small gravelly spur of a rock-granite range of hills 
about half a mile NW. from Chikanhalli. These cairns, large and 
small, are twelve in number, and are for the most ])art carefully 
constructed, with single and double rows of circle stones, and very 
perfect. The largest, on the summit of the elevation, had a treble row 
of stones round it, laid very regularly. The cairn was sixteen feet in 
diameter of the inner ring of stones, and, as I had remarked at Jiwargi 
and other places, the usual entrance stones at the SW. side were 
regularly placed, as also two stones NE. and SW., on the top of the 
tumulus. I had the large cairn on the summit of the knoll opened 
and examined. After digging a trench through loose stones and earth 
NE. and SW., in the direction of the top and entrance stones, beginning 
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from the SW. entrance, to a level with the surrounding ground, or 
probably three feet, the lower excavation was carefully commenced from 
the same side. About four feet from the surface of the ground two large 
stones, or rough or irregular slabs, similarly placed to those in the 
cairns at Jiwargi, were met with, lying in the same direction as the 
entrance stones, but sloping and directing downwards. Following 
these, and at a depth of ten feet from the surface of the ground, some 
remains of pottery and bones were met with, and the excavation 
was continued to the bottom and around very carefully. The floor of 
the cairn consisted of slabs of stones, and was about five feet broad, and 
six feet long. On these a number of earthen pots or jars had been 
placed, of much larger size than any found at Jiwargi. Some of these 
were broken ; some were too firmly inbedded in the earth and gravel 
of the sides of the cairn to he got out whole ; but seven were re- 
covered perfectly entire, or only slightly chipped, with their 
contents. The whole of the interior of the cairn was cleared 
out, until the natural gravelly walls of the excavation alone remained, 
but no trac(*s of iron weapons, utensils, or small cups and urns, as at 
Jiwargi, were found. All the vessels got out. Avhole had eovers : they 
are of sound glazed pottery, of the same bright red colour as is generally 
met with, and, though not unlike the ordinary ghuras or chattees used 
by natives, are yet of j)eculiar and more eb'gant forms, tlie bottoms 
being more pointed. These pots contained portions of partly calcined 
human bones, ashes, and pieces of charcoal, mixed with earth, as in the 
kistvaens of llaggaritgi and llajan-Kolur. The sides of the excava- 
tion were of strong moorum or gravel ; but the earth that had been 
filled ill was soft, and without stones, and of the kind called “ pandri 
mutti*’ by the natives, and must have been brought from some 
distance, as there is none anywhere near the spot. This earth had 
evidently been filled in after the urns had been deposited. It was 
imjiossible to ascertain how many had been originally dejiosited in the 
eairn, as so many broke on the earth being moved ; but as well as I 
coidd estimate, there must have been at last from fifteen to twenty of 
various sizes, all having tlie same contents : those recovered were, how- 
ever, the largest. I examined all the adjacent hills, in the hope of find- 
ing cromlechs or kistvaens, but without success, and I cannot hear of 
any other groups of cairns in this vicinity. I did not consider it 
necessary to open any more of the cairns, as it was evident that 
they belonged to the sect which burned their dead and buried their 
ashes only, without weapons, or smaller cups and utensils, and it is 
probable, I think, these cairns, which contain urns with ashes in them. 
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belong to the same sect as those which used kistvaens for the same 
purpose, wherever stones could be conveniently obtained for their 
erection. 

It is possible, also, that the cairns and kistvaens were family sepul- 
clires, in which, as each member died in succession, his ashes were 
collected and deposited in the cairn. At the same time, the labour of 
opening out the whole, from top to bottom, on each successive occasion 
of a death, would have been almost ecpial to the (ronstnietion of a new 
cairn ; and if this system had been followed, a greater mixture of grac'd 
of the soil of the spot with the soft w’hitish earth placed about the 
unis migiit have taken place, which would have been observable now. 
It is more probable, I think, that the cairns may have beIong(*d to the 
tribe collectively ; that as members died their ashes were preserved 
by their families in urns, and when a sufficient number had accumulated 
in the tribe they were deposited in a cairn, and tiually closed up. This 
hypothesis appears, perhaps, more reasonable than the other ; and may 
account as well for the perfect condition of these urn-cairns as for the 
manner in which the liglit earth was first placed, then covered by 
gravel and moorum, and finally by stones and earth intermingled, 
to the top of the cairn, around which the double or single circles of 
large stones were placed. 

REMAINS NEAR THE SHAHPUR II ILLS. 

These arc of a very varied and interesting character, and it is neces- 
sary to describe them separately. The first met with, coming Irom 
Sora[)fir on the Sliahpur road, about nine miles from Sorapnr and 
three from Sliahpur, is near the small village of Vaibathiilli, and lies 
immediately to the east of the high road, after passing the village in 
tlie direction of Sliahpur. The road jiasses through a portion of it, 
so that the locality can easily he found. A plan of this curious spot is 
numbered 5, and attached. 

I presume it to have been ground regularly marked out for a 
cemetery of cairns, and the labour bestowed upon it has been enor- 
mous. The ground has been marked out in parallel or diagonal lines, 
leaving a square of from eighteen to twenty-four feet between each 
four points, which would be enough for an ordinary cairn ; the points 
of the squares and the lines being formed of large granite rocks, 
which have evidently been rolled down the neighbouring hills, and 
placed in the situations they, now occupy — but at what expense of 
labour, and with what patience ! These rocks are irregular in sha])e, 
and of various sizes ; but the average of them is not less than six to 
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seven feet long, by three to four thick or high, and very many are at 
least half as large' again. The sides of the square, as it very nearly is, 
gave twenty rocks west, by twenty south, which, if the whole were 
complete, would amount to four hundred rocks ; but a portion on the 
north-east corner and north side has not been completed, or the rocks 
have been removed, and about fifty would be required to complete the 
whole. Those laid down in the plan are from actual survey measure- 
ment, and the vacant spaces are as they exist. The whole of the 
ground is usually cultivated, but the size of the rocks has defied any 
atterii])t, if ever made, to remove any of them. I assume that the squares 
marked out must have been for cairns, as there are five, — two with 
<louble rows of stones, and three with single, — ntar the centre of the field, 
as shown in the plan ; they are all very perfect, and have not been 
disturbed. The tradition attached to the spot is, that a king had once 
his encampment there, and the pieces of rocks were laid down for his 
horses and elephants. The place, therefore, in Canarcse and Hindu- 
stani, is known hy the name of “ The King’s Stables.” 

North of this field is another piece of cultivated ground, in which 
there arc twenty-eight cairns, large and small— one with a triple i‘irclc 
of stones, which forms a considerable tumulus, two others with double 
circles, and the rest single. In one place four of the cairns are sur- 
rounded by what appears to have been a low wall, but most of the stones 
have been taken away, and as several of the cairns have evidently been 
broken hy the plough, and the circle stones disturbed, it is i)ossible 
that in the laj)sc of time, and constant cultivation of the field, many 
others may have been disturbed. Enough, however, remain to render 
the spot in connection with the rocks very remarkable and interesting. 
1 was not able to have any of these cairns examined, but shall not fail 
to open the principal one and examine it the next time I am encamped 
near the spot. 

PLAN VI. 

Is of a small group of cairns on a waste spot of ground below the 
tank of Amrawatti, on the lands of Vaibathalli. There are five of 
them, one with a double circle of stones, the others with single. This 
group lies about a quarter of a mile W. or NW. of the preceding, and 
presents no particular features for remark. 

PLAN VII. 

Is of a rather remarkable barrow or tumulus, and cairns, in a field 
on the lands of Bakhamgiray through which the high road from 
Shahpur to Saggi passes, and about a mile north of the' last 
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mentioned group. This tumulus has been formed with much care and 
labour, and though I tried to have a trench dug through it, iu order 
to ascertain its contents, the ground was so hard, and the moorum and 
stones had united into so strong a mass of concrete, that 1 was obliged 
to abandon it at the time, and have not been able to resume it. One 
of the cairns on the mound has a triple circle of stones, two double 
circles, and one single, and the whole of the mound is evidently 
artificial, the field around it being perfectly level. Originally there 
was one or more rows of stones all round the base, but these for 
the most part have been disturbed and removed. I have seen no 
tumulus so marked in character as this, in the Sorapdr country, and 
on this account it merits more particular examination than I have l>€cn 
able to bestow upon it. In the same field are ten other cairns, 
eight in one group NW. of the large tumulus, and two by themselves 
SW, All these are insignificant in comparison with the others. 

Not very far from the foregoing, perhaps a mile, and in the valley 
into which the road from Shahjmr to Saggi turns, is a remarkably 
large insulated granite rock, near a small rivulet which feeds the 
Amrawatti tank. This rock is about twenty feet high, and eight to 
ten yards in diameter, of a round irregular form. When I first saw it, 
it was surrounded by a double ring of large stones, very regularly 
placed, with two larger rocks as entrance on the south side ; but the 
Waddiwars employed in the repair of the tank have, I find, removed 
and displaced nearly all the circle stones. This rock, as I saw it first, 
had a very remarkable appearance, and impressed me with the belief 
that it must have been marked out as a place of worship or sacrifice. 
Captain Congreve, in his article before referred to, gives several 
instances of rocks on the Nilgherris as encircled by stones, and with 
which the one I mention exactly corresponded in all respects. I believe 
the same kind of Druidical remains is well known in Devonshire and 
in Cornwall, so that it is at least satisfactory to have found among the 
Sorapilr remains one striking corroboration of identity with those of tlic 
Nilgherris and Britain, even in this particular. 

PLAN VIII. 

This, as will be observed by the plan, is a smaller collection of 
rocks, in something the same plan as the larger one at Vaibatlirdli. 
It is close to the hills, and upon the high road from Saggi to 
Shahpur, near a small tank, and about a quarter of a mile from the 
large barrow. The rocks have not been completed to form exact 
squares in all instances, and, with a few exceptions, arc not generally so 
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large as those at Vaibathalli. Among them are two cairns, but of no 
remarkable size or construction. 

Again, about a mile further north, and close to the eastern gate of 
the town of Shahpur, there is another group of lines of rocks similar to 
those already mentioned, which has once been as large, or nearly so, as 
that at Vailiathalli ; hut the rocks placed here were, perhaps, for the 
most part of smaller sizes, and many have been removed, or are at least 
wanting ; so that tlie lines are only perfect where they were too large to 
be stirred. Part of the sjiacc is a cultivfitcd field, part is occupied by 
the high road, and the remainder is on waste ground to the cast. As 
the lines of rocks were so imperfect, I did not purvey the place, which is 
remarkable only in connection with the two others already mentioned. 
It could not, however, be overlooked by any one acquainted with 
the characters of these antiquities, as the rocks which remain have 
a very pe(Miliar appearance in the ploughed ground, apparently so 
tegular, and where, except these, are no others of any description. 
1 could not find traces of cairns among these rocks ; if there w^ere any 
originally, they have hecn long ago obliterated by the cultivation of the 
greater portion of the land in which they are, and which is of excellent 
quality. 

TLAN TX. — TUMULUS AND ROCKS NORTH OF THE SHAHPUR HILLS. 

I consider this as by far the most remarkable of the remains about 
Shahpur, if, ind(‘ed, it does not much exceed in interest even the 
cromlechs, in the enormous labour ^ith which the outer lines of rocks 
have been placed as they are. I had no idea of its existence until one 
day when encamped at Shahpur, in June last year, and having to 
examine a well near a temple which required repair, I came upon the 
tuirinlus (piite hy accident, as I was riding across the fields. It 
transpired, however, that the place was well known to the people, who 
have a legend regarding it, which was told me hy my companion, the 
Pujari of the temple, to this effect : — Once upon a time a party 
of Bedins had brought up a large spoil of cattle and goats from a 
neighbouring district, and on tlieir return quarrelled about the division 
of the booty. As they happened at the time not to be far from the 
temple of Amlapur Ilanaman, which is held very sacred among 
these peoj)le, and it was near day, they agreed to stoj) and ask the 
opinion of the god as to what they should do. The cattle, therefore, 
weye collected in a group, — the bullocks and buffaloes outside, the 
cows and calves next, and the sheep and goats in the centre, — and all 
lay down to rest. When day dawned the thieves went to the temple. 
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which is hard by, and alone in the plain ; and, having reminded the god 
of sundry offerings to him before they set out on their raid, to which 
and to his favour they were indebted for a successful foray, they stated 
that, try as they would, they could not bring themselves to a eonclusion 
as to the disposal of the ])roceeds ; and, though loth to trouble him, 
begged him to step douii to where the cattle lay, and decide the 
quarrel, or it would end in all of them lighting among themselves and 
being hlain, which would bring great discredit upon him. The 
god was willing to be arbitrator, got off his pcdestjil, and proceeded 
as he w^as to the place where the cattle stood, and, having selected 
some good co^YS and buffaloes for the Brahmins of the temple, proceeded 
to di\ide the rest accordtng to his notions of justice. This, however, 
was by no means so easy as ho supposed : he was accused by all the’ 
thieves of fasoritism, and that because such a man had made a sacrifice 
on such a day, and another had not ; a third had a vow to fulfil, and 
another had jiiade none ; he w^as evidently [irepossolled in favour of his 
votaries, and could not he a judge at all — so the best way, as they had 
at first proposed, was to settle the quarrel by the sword, and wlioever 
should be tietorious in the end was to take all. Upon this the god fell 
into great wrath, declared his reputation would be nihied for ever if 
a parcel of roving Bedins came and fought in liis holy prceiiicts, under 
Ills very no.'»e; and after (according to my informant) a liberal abuse of 
the female ndatives of the party, dec]|Lred not a beast should 
move. Gradually, then, and to the horror of the Bedins, the cattle 
sunk down motionh\ss, and becaiiic stone. The Ihijari, when he had 
got tlius far in hi^ .story, triuin]ihantly exclaimed — “ There ! you see 
the truth of the story verified ; for sec, the sheep are all black, and the 
other cattle grey, and of all colours, .stricken as the) lay !” I vejitured 
to remark that some of the rocks were ^ cry tall for covrs and bnffaloe.s. 
“ Ah,” said he, “ that’s true ; but you forget that men were giants in 
those days, and so their cattle were large too ; we are pigmies now in 
comparison — and as lie seemed quite satisfic'd with his own conclu- 

sion-, it was no use to gain-ay th«*m. The stones are therefore 
considered ns a proof of tiie miraeuloiis power of the Amlapur 
HAnamaii, though the Bedins hint that it was a .spiteful trick of the 
god to turn .so many good beasts into si one for such a trifle as a 
few liv es. ^ 

It w'as at once, howev'er, very evident what the .stones were, and a 
very striking ai)pearance have they in the wide plain when the groujj 
is clear of crops. A long and correctly Termed parallelogram of ^ 
feet by 260 , composed of huge masses of granite, encloses a smaller 
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figure of smaller rocks, and these a tumulus rising about ten feet above 
the surrounding ground. The circle of stones at the summit was of 
superior diameter to any 1 had seen : the sides of the tumulus were 
covered with large Idack rocks of greenstone, and these surrounded on 
three sides by a double row, and to the east by six rows of granite rock, 
partly inconij)lete, and of smaller size. The tumulus measured sixty 
feet ill diameter between the circle of stones on the summit, which was 
bare and level ; the slope southw'ards and eastwards from the west, as 
the ground has a natural inclination to the south, w^as sixty feet ; and 
that on the north and west, where the ground rose, was forty feet. 
On the slopes of tlic SW. and NK. corners were two other smaller 
circles of black stones, of smaller diiimeter ; aiTd the rest of the green- 
stone rocks liad been jilaced, apjmrently without regular design, so as to 
cover the wliole of tlie slopes on idl sides, the ]>arallologram enclosed 
by them Ixdiig 1IK) feet north and south, by KiO feet east and west. 
The (jxaet numbcAjf these black rocks it was impossible to ascertain 
correctly, as also tlic positions of all ; and aftt'i* severid attcmjits to 
have them correcled, and to lay them down correctly, I was oblige^!, for 
want of tiims to give tiu' matter up, and to judgi' as far as possilile by 
my eyes, eoimting and measuring the outside lines, and counting and 
filling up the rest by portions as they apjieared to lie. The inner 
lines ot granite rocks, and those of the main outer line of the parallel- 
ogram, v\erc carefully co||nled and measured, and laid down in the 
plan by observation, in tlieir pniper positions, and with reference to the 
sealc of forty iVi'l tn an ine.li. I extract from my field-book the 
mcasnreuu'iils of some of she largest rooks of the outside lines. It 
would be tedious and uuiiccessaiy, perhaps, to give the whole : — 
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, The weight of each might be computed, but I have not attempted it. 
llie rest are but little short ot tliesc diiiiensions, varying from 8 feet 
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4 inches long, 6 feet broad, and 4 feet high, to (> feet long, 5^' feet 
broad, and 3 feet 9 inches high, which is the sumllest of any. TIow 
these rocks were moved, and placed as they arc, so regularly, it is 
impossible to conceive. Tlie nearest granite rocks arc those on the 
hills of the Shahpur range, which, oj)positc to the tuniuhis, is <piite a 
mile and a half distant, and there arc no others anywhere in the 
plains for miles around. ^The geological character, indeed, of the 
country, changes after leaving the lulls, and the limestone formation 
commences. I can, therefore, come to no conclusion but that the rocks, 
which are identical in character with those of the Shahpur range, 
were rolled down from them into the plain, and from thence rolled, or 
otherwise conveyed omvards to their destination. The removal of 
one of these masses of granite would be an almost impossible under- 
taking with the means at present obtainable in the country ; and yet 
there are fifty-six placed here, all of which have been brought from 
the hills across two niillas, one of which has roller steep banks, at 
least fifteen feet deep, of soft earth — a serious obstacle. Great as 
has been the labour to transport and erect the slabs of sandstone and 
limestone of which the cromlechs and kistvaens of Kajan-lvolur and 
Haggaritgi are constructed, the means employed there sink into 
insignificance when compared with the transport of these great 
rocks. How niany men were employed in the undertaking — how much 
time— what mechanical or other means — i^is impossible to conjecture ; 
but they stand, monuments of the faith of bygone ages, alike immoveable 
and imi)erishablc. Sketches Nos. 4, a and G will give, perhaps, a hotter 
idea of tliem than any description. No. G shows the south side, and 
No. 0 the cast, in which the largest rocks are situated, and are as 
correct as to shape and situation as 1 could make them. The 
greenstone rocks in the slope of the tumulus are no l(‘ss worthy of 
remark, and their great weight for their size, and the distance from 
which tliey have been brought, evince the patience and perseverance 
of the people who transported them. Generally speaking, those arc 
from four to six feet long, and from two to three feet broad and high, 
mostly of an irregular round figure. The nearest bed ^ or dyke of 
greenstone rocks among the granite bills is about five miljjs from the 
tumulus, to tlic SW., and ^these rocks must, therefore, have been 
brought from thence, either upon carts, or rolled or carried by men. 
The former supposition is, perhaps, the most j^robable, as those people 
may have had rude cars, such as are now used by the Wiiddiwars or 
stone-workers of the country ; many of the rocks are, however, too large 
to be transported by tlicsc means. 
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Having completed my survey, I proceeded to ascertain the contents 
of the tumulus, .and directed two trenches to be cut through the mound, 
one north and south, A to B, the other east and west, C to D. These 
trenches were siv feet wide, and wTre begun from the natural ground, 
so that the contents of tijc mound would, I trusted, fully appear. 
Nothing, however, was found in the shape of the remains of urns, 
we,'iij)Ons, or cists, as in others. A few pieces of broken pottery were 
found now and then, hut nothing worth preserving. Where the 
trenches crossed each other the excavation was contirinod to sonic 
doj)tli, hnt without success, tlie mooruni being hard ami compact, and 
liad v\ idently ncvcjr been disturbed. The trenches ultimately gave 
snflicient clue to the ohji'ct and construction ofc the tumulus ; for layer 
after layer of ashes, partially hiiriit bones, and hits of charcoal, and 
earth and sand burned or run into slag, as it were by the action of fire, 
proved that successive cremations had taken place in great numbers, 
down to the tlootj^pT the ground. It was ('vitlent that as ^ body wfis 
burned, the s])ot had been covered over Avitli soft greyish earth, — pandri 
mutti, — and tlie tnniulns had risen by a sneeession of these layers, 
wliieh were in some [daces five and six in number, all of the sam? 
eharaeder. 

It is possilde, tlierefore, that this spot was the place where all the 
dea<l of the tribe were burned ; that their aslu*> weve collected in part, 
and removed to be l)iiri<‘d in cairns, as at Cidkanhalli ; and th'at tvhen 
the tribe inle;rated the iinnulus was completed, and finally sealed and 
secured by its circle of stones on tbe slopes as I have described ; or it 
may haieheon, tiial outlie death of a great chief many persons were 
SRcrifieeii, their bodies Inirne I, ac.d the tumulus constructed at once. 
The great niimbi r of indicafions of ouc body having been burned on 
each spot, and the sinvessive layers of fresh earth and ashes, with 
burne«l cjirtli and slag, incline me more to the former supposition than 
the lafter ; and, as far ns I could ascertain from the trenches, which 
laid l>are the wdiolc of the interior by sections of nine feet deep at the 
crest of the mound, and si\ broad, there seemed to he no portion of it, 
including the slopes, which were free from the indications I have already 
noticed. It is evident, not only from the labour bestowed iijion the 
tumulus, but from the remains at YaibathalU, Rakhamgira, and Shahpur, 
all on the cast side of the hills, as well as those on the north, that there 
must have been a large encampment or settlement of these people 
about Shahpur. T have looked in vain, however, for any traces of an- 
cient walls, or indications of habitations, if I may except one doubtful 
spot, not far from the rock which had circles of stones round it, and 
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which shows some traces of old walls, as well as small pieces of red 
glazed pottery. The Shahpur range is a mass of granite, 700 to 1,000 
feet high above the plain, intersected by deep ravines, and very rocky. 
I thought it probable, perhaps, that cairiis or cromlechs might be found 
on the summit plateau, which is some miles in extent ; but the parties 
I sent could find nothing, and 1 was not able to examine the hill» 
myself. I am not aware that there are any other remains in the vicinity 
of Shahpur but tliose I have described. 

PLAN X.— ROCKS AND CAIRNS AT IJERI. 

A group of trap rocks, which have been placed in the same manner, 
and apparently with the same intention, as those near Shahpur, lies 
upon a rising ground about a mile west of the village of Ijcri, of 
the Nellugi talook. A few rocks are wanting to complete the 
squares, but the arrangement is obviously regular, W|^ome of the rocks 
are of largc^size, — eight to ten feet long, four to sSHR' Immd, and three 
to four feet thick,— and, from the nature of the stone, very heavy. The 
rocks have Ifeen brought a mile and a half or two miles, from the 
iflvines to the north or west. There are two cairns among thi'^ group, 
each occupying the area of a square, but tlnw did not appear 
of sufficient cousoquence to have opened. South-west of the same 
village, about half a mile on the road to Balhatti, there are three 
other cairns, one of large size, of which the cirelc of stones is double ; 
the other two arc of smaller dimensions, and have only single circles. 
The village of Ijeri is situated about eighteen miles to the NW. of 
Shahpur. I have not been able to discover any of these or other 
Druidic antiquities in the intermediate line of villages, nor in any of 
those immediately around it ; but it is evident that there w'as an 
encampment here, and, as the ravines abound with grass and water, 
large herds of cattle would have found ample sustenance. 

PLAN XI.— CAIrSs at MANDEWALLl. 

This village belongs to the same talook as the preceding, and is 
situated about the centre of it, about twelve miles N W. from Ijcri. In 
;^hc month of February of the present year, as I was traveling from 
"^'Almella, in the British territory, to Ijeri, I passed these remarkable 
remains, which are situated about a mile NW. of Mandewalli, on the 
Jeritgi road, on arising ground of hard moorum and rock, covered with 
large trap rocks. Among these the four principal ydatforms are very 
distinct, and have been constructed with immense labour and patience. 
They consist of double and treble rows of large rocks, joining each 
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Other, surrounded by a square of rocks of similar size, the intervals 
being filled up* with smaller rocks, placed so as to touch each other in 
most instances, and forming a complete and almost impenetrable covering 
to the ground bcncathi which rises to the apex of the cairn, where 
from four to six rocks have been placed together as a seal to the whole. 
•Tart of the largest cairn is incomplete, the cultivation having gradually 
encroached upon it, and the rocks being scattered about. Between the 
three large platforms and the single one to the north there are two 
small cairns, no way remarkable, and to the right of the road to 
Mandewalli six other cairns in a group, on an open gravelly spot. 
Thes(i present no particular features for remark, and seem in every 
respect the same as tliose noticed in other jflares. I did not halt at 
iMiindewHUi, hut as soon as possible sent a ])arty of men with a 
Karkoon to open one of these remarkable cairns ; but they returned 
in a few days, a|||U that it was impossible to remove the masses of 
rock, whieli, onfl^Vthe other, were tightly jammed togctlj^r. A few 
pieces of pottery were found, broken urns, which showed the platfonns 
to be true cairns; l)nt whether pertaining to a tribe wltich buried or 
burned its dead, com plet(‘ iinestigation enuld alone determine. It is 
probable that other cairns may he found on the lands of this Milage, and 
in the purgmma, ])artieularly on the slopes of, and amf;ag the grassy 
ravines which descend from the high huid nljont Ijthi and other 
villages on the plateau, and I jinrposc, if possible, to renew my exami- 
nation this year. 


PLAN XII. — CAIRNS AT JIWARGI. 

I now return to the village, the remains at which w'crc the subject of 
my first communication to the Society. The plan sent will give an 
exact idea of the situation of the cairns, and their number, the whole 
having been ca/cfully surveyed by me, and Sketch No. 7 of the 
general appearance of the ground. JTliere are 208 cairns in all, small 
and large ; the plan lUstinguislies those whicli have single and double 
rows of stones round them, as well as those which I have opened, and 
those which, composed of slabs of limestone placed ])arallel to each 
other, are, as it w'ere, square or oblong open cists, and in which, except 
a few powherds, every remnant- of former deposit seems to have 
disappeared. To the south of the cairns, near the bank of the 
Jiwargi nulla, arc the c^idcnt remains of a small village ; foundations 
of walls built of stoqes and mud ; heaps of mounds ; and in every 
direction portions^ small and large, of the same red glazed pottery as is 
dug out of the cainis, are lying about, as also in a field adjoining. 
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where they are turned up by the plough. I cannot, therefore, refuse 
to consider that this may have been the Sevthu! village wliosc in- 
habitants were, perhn[)s, with others from surrounding camps, buried 
in the cairns ; without, indeed, it was merely the place whore ])otlery 
was made, and which may have recpiired roofed houses for drviug’and 
manufacture. It would be desirable to have trenches dug through 
some of the ruined mounds ; and should I visit Jiwargi this year, 1 will 
endeavour to have this done. 

In April and May I was so severely indispos(‘d that T could not 
effect so mueli as I wished in the way of examination of cairns ; but in 
all four large ones* were openc«l, and several snmller cists, sijuarc and 
oblong, and I proceed ♦o detail what appears most remarkable in tin' 
examination. 

In one of the large cairns there were two regular cists, t)r stone 
coffins, one of which, on the east siile, contained one skeleton, the other, 
on the west side, two, of which one .«/■?/// oy*/;/ was in the cist . The 
whole of these skeletons wtiv jierfcct euongli 1 (j have shown tin* mis- 
sing skull if it had lurn jdaeed anywhere in the cist, or had la*(‘n on 
the body ; and one of tin' two skeletons in the west cist Inul a head ; 
the other had two of the neck ATrtehru; attached to the spiiu*, which 
may favour the supposition that (he body — apparently that of a woman, 
from the smallness of the bon(‘s— had been beheaded. Above (he cist, 
and met with as the excavation continued from above, w(‘rc distinct 
remains of four other bodies ami skulls, with smaller hones, ami portions 
of a few skulls of children. The remains of (he bodies were by no 
means regularly disposed ; indeed, from the jiositions ryf tin* hones, they 
seemed to have been ])itched into the grav'C at randoiti, one over another. 
None of the skulls were fopnd attaeiied to the bodies, or in I he plac*es 
tliev ouglit to have oceupied in the earth if the bodies had been interred 
whole, but were found confusedly here and there, without any reference 
to the skeletons. This cairn eonlnined eomjyaratively tew urns or pots, 
and no remnants of weapons could he found, hc> ond a few iindistiu- 
guishahlc portions of iron, comjdetcly corroded. Tlie most ])erlect 
skeleton in the cist to the east was five feet two inches long, and was 
tliat of a nijjlc adidt ; the others did not appear to me to he as mueh as 
five feet, but they were so confused that 1 could not make any satis- 
factory measurements. 

The other large cairn, which indeed is a considerable tumulus, near 
the centre of the group, was of the usual <le[)th, — that is eleven f(‘et from # 
the crest of the mound, — and contained a large cist four feet leu iuelies 
long inside, by three feet broad, and was formed into two divisions by a 
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slab of limastone^ lengthwa^rs i the divisions being, respectiveljr, to the 
east two feet broad, and to the west one foot. There were two skeletbns 
in the larger portion of the cist, laid over each other, the upper one 
face downwards, the other and lower one on its side, the heads of ,w^ich 
were properly attached to the spine ; but on the top of these heads, and 
so discovered before the bodies below, a skull was placed upright in^ 
the middle by itself, with vertebrse attached it. This skull was nearly 
whole when got out, but the dry hot winds caused it to crumble away 
almost entirely in the course of the day, which I much regretted. The 
cover of tliis cist was nearly perfect, only one slab, towards the feet of 
the skeletons, having fallen in, so that it is impossible that any skull 
could have fallen down through the earth to tbfe bodies below. In the 
cist, therefore, were two skeletons, placed as I have described, with an 
extra skull, evidently placed where it was found after the bodies had 
been deposited. The portion of the cist one foot broad contained 
urns and pots filled with earth only, some of which — the small ones 
inside larger ones - were very perfect. Of the large ones none came 
out entire, and the remains of an iron knife and a spear-head were 
among the urns, some of which, witli the spear-head, were sent to the 
Society. 

Now the excavation had been most carefully carried down in my 
presence after the first bones were met with, for I wished much to have 
further proof that persons had been beheaded and interred —in other 
words that human sacrifices had been made. From time to time bones 
were met with, but very irregularly, and much decayed. Two skulls 
were found, but not with other bones, nor with spinal vertebrae. It 
was impossible to judge exactly how many bodies were interred there, 
but I should think five or six adults, iudepeudent of those in the cist 
that I have now to make more particular mentionJj^fe The whole 
of the upper earth had been taken up as fiir as the SH^ng slabs of 
the cist, luul thrown out of the grave, except a portion over the 
head of the cist. On breaking into this, leones were found, and the 
earth. then carefully picked away from them. Tracing and exposing 
them, the gesult was the disclosure of a skeleton lying transversely, 
that is east and west, on the lid of cist, and lying uppii it. The 
body was headless ; but after a little more search the skull, at the 
time nearly perfect, was fouud, os it had evidently been placed, in the 
centre of the body, and resting upon the pelvic bones. The skull was 
upright, and looked to the south. It was so entire that I wished to 
take it to my tent to draw it at leisure, but on attempting very gently 
to remove it, it fell to pieces in my hands. 
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I was too ill when the other two cairns were opened to examine 
their contents as I had done these, but my people, now accustomed to 
observe, told me that on the floor of one cairn (it had no cist) there were 
three skeletons, lying north and south, and four skulls, and that bones 
had been met w'ith confusedly, as the digging descended, with portions 
of skulls ; and that there were only a few pots, none of which came 
out whole. In the other, also without a cist, there was only one 
skeleton on the floor of the grave, with a few pots to the west of it, at 
the usual depth ; and that very few bones, and only one skull, had 
been met with as the excavation proceeded. 

I have before stated Jhat none of the open cists yielded anything, 
though one was exceedingly promising in appearance. It w^as 
composed of four large slabs of limestone let into the earth to within a 
foot of the surface ; in fact, not unlike a large cromlech or kistvaen, let 
down till nearly covered, but without a top. The sides were eight feet 
six inches long by five feet eight inches broad ; the ends five feet broad 
by five feet six inches high. The interior contained nothing whatever 
that could be distinguished, beyond a few broken potsherds, and some 
much decayed pieces of bone. None of the smaller cists, of which 
several were exjimined, ^delded anything. In all these cairns precisely 
the same method of construction as described in my last communica- 
tion was found to exist ; 1«^, the circle of stones ; 2w</, the tumulus 
within them, composed of loose stones and earth ; the entrance 
stones, laid NE. and SW. Then, on digging down from the entrance 
stones, the two other large slabs were found, leading to the foot of the 
cist ; next, the cist, at a depth of from eleven to fourteen feet from the 
surface, and eight to ten feet from the bottom of the upper entrance 
stones, the body of the grave being filled with fine earth, without stones. 
No one passing from the Bhima at Ferozabad to Jiwargi by the high 
road can possibly miss this interesting group of remains ; and it is wtII 
worth the while of any traveller to turn aside from the road to examine 
the spot. It is easily found by an old Mahomedan tomb and a single 
tree by which the road passes, and on the left of the road as you go to 
Jiwargi, and opposite to the tomb, are black trap circles of large 
stones, which are the cairns. 

PLAN XIIT. —CAIRNS ON THE LANDS OF ANDOLA. 

I had discovered this group of cairns the year before, but had not 
been able to examine any of them. They occupy a small elevation 
immediately to the right of the road leading from ChSrmur to 
Andola, about half way distant, or a mile and a half from each village. 

53 
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They are about five miles SE. of the Jiwargi cemetery. The elevation 
they are upon is waste, and is composed of limestone shale, harder than 
that at Jiwargi, slightly covered with dark coloured earth. In all 
there arc forty cairns and cists distinguishable, but the villagers in- 
formed me that the ground had been formerly cultivated in parts, 
and it is probable some of the smaller cairns may have been obliterated, 
especially on the ground to the W. and NW., which is softer, and the 
soil deeper than that on the crest of the ridge. In appearance these 
cairns are precisely the same as those at Jiwargi, the circles of stones, 
double and single, being carefully placed, with the entrance stones in 
several above the ground : one cist, of slabs of limestone let into the 
earth, is eight feet long by four wide ; the resf are smaller, and appear 
to be graves of children. I had two of these cairns opened with 
considerable labour and trouble, for the surface stones and portions of 
shale had become so hard, that it was with great difficulty that the 
workmen could break through them with the pickaxe. Those selected 
were the largest of the main group on the summit of the ridge, and 
were eighteen feet in diameter inside the circles of stones, had large 
entrance stones, and were in every respect comi)lete and undisturbed. 
1 give in Plan xiv. sections of both of these graves. 

No. I was the first opened at the entrance stones. As the excava- 
tion proceeded, a great quantity of bones, large and small, were found 
in the softer earth below the upper concrete, and several portions of 
skulls. 1 was present at part of this examination, and nothing could 
have been more confused than the a])pcarance of the bones lying in 
all possible directions. For the most part they were harder, and in 
better preservation than the hones usually found, but very brittle ; and 
as there was no apparent guide from their positions to the positions 
of the skeletons, there were none found as perfect as I could have 
wished. I observed, however, here, as at Jiwargi, that there was no 
appftrent relation of the skulls when found to the bones of the skeletons, 
except in one instance, w^here the bones led to the position of the skull, 
and the body had evidently been laid down in the proper line of the 
cist ; this was immediately over the cist, and resting upon it. Above this, 
some skulls were found towards the foot of the grave, to the SW., others 
in the opposite direction, among the earth ; but with the exception of 
the one I have mentioned above, not one in connection with the skeleton 
bones. Remains of eight skulls were found in this portion of the 
grave. The cist of this cairn was very perfect, and lay ENE. and 
WSW. by compass, and was made of slabs of limestone, five placed 
transversely as a floor, neatly joined with single slabs for sides 5 feet 
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6 inches long, and 1 foot 9 inches high. The slabs are 2 inches 
thick. Tlie head and foot slabs were C feet long by 1 foot 9 inches high, 
and the whole was divided into two equal portions or cists 3 feet wide. 
The covering slabs wTre all perfect, except 'one at the foot, which had 
broken and fallen in. On removing these the cists were found to 
contain two skeletons each, those to the east being of a larger size 
than any I had yet seen, and fully filling the cist : they had been laid as 
nearly as possible one over another, and were apparently perfect. 
Those on the west side were smaller and more deca}'c*d, but the skulls 
were in their proper places : from the smallness of the bones 1 supposed 
them to be of women. ^ Again, to the west of the cist, and between it 
and the natural wall or side of the grave, were many remains of human 
bones, for the most part small and delicate, apparently those of 
children, with several remains of their skulls ; but it was impossible, 
from the decay of all, to trace the skulls to the skeletons. A few pots 
were found at the head and on the west side of the cist, large and small, 
Jind some perfect, but in nowise different from those of the Jiwiirgi 
cairns, either in shape or colour. 

Cairn No. 2 (vide plan) was eighteen feet broad inside the circle. 
The exctavation proceeded as in the one preceding, but an attack of fever 
prevented my seeing it. My pcoph‘, however, reported it to be 
exactly similar to the preceding one ; that bones were found lying in 
all directions, some transversely, some diagonally, aiifl some direct, with 
portions of skulls here ami there confusedly. The remains of five 
skulls, with portions of leg, thigh, and arm bones, and some vertebree, 
were brought to me, but all broken in removal. 

1 had directed the cist to be reserved for rny own insj)cction, and as 
soon as J could, went to sec it. 1 found it entin‘ly perfect, none of 
the cover having fallen in. On removing the uj)[)er slabs, the cist 
appeared divided into two portions; the one to the cast being 
5 feet f) inches long, by 2 feet 2 inches broad. The other to the 
west was 1 foot 2 inches broad by 5 feet 6 inches long, and 
there were slabs for the floor. In the eastern, or larger cist, was 
one skeleton only, which was very distinctly traceable from the feet 
upwards, the smaller bones being distinguishable, though they crumbled 
immediately, as also the pelvic bones and vertebr®. I trusted, there- 
fore, to find the skull at least perfect, and attached to the skeleton, hut 
to my surprise, on reaching it, 1 found it separate from the body, and 
lying with the face to the NE. corner of the cist, and the top of the 
cranium to the SW. part of the skull rested upon the hone and 
shoulder of the left arm. It is not very possible that the head could 
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have got into the position it was by the body having been interred upon 
its belly, which I have found the case in some instances, though not 
many, as then the jaws would have been towards the body ; whereas 
the whole was entirely reversed, and must have been placed separate 
from the body. The plan of the cist (No. 17) gives the exact position 
of the head as it lay, and Sketch No. 8 its size and shape, traeed without 
removing it. The measurements round the head were as follows : — 
From feet of skeleton to SW. side of skull or top of cranium. 3 feet 6 in. 


From head stone inside to NE. side of jaws and neck 1 „ 7 „ 

From face to west side of cist or middle slab 1 „ 1 ,, 

From back of skull to oast slab 0 „ 5 ,, 


Some urns and pots were found, as usuJll, upon the west side of the 
cist, most of whicli were broken in removal, and a few pieees of iron much 
decayed. On a small shelf, however, of the side of the cairn, in a 
hollow which had been made for it, an urn in perfect preservation 
was found, which contained no earth, and only some light dust, with 
some bones, very white and delicate, which I conjectured to be those of 
a mungoosc. These, with other bones, were sent by me to Dr. Carter, 
the Secretary of the Society, with some specimens of pottery found in 
the cairns. lie informed me, in acknowledgment of the several articles, 
that the small hones were those of a guana, and that a portion of the 
jawbone of a canine animal, ])robably a dog. had been found with the 
other bones. This was the only instaiu'c in which I had met with 
such remains, and the pot or urn in which tlicy had been placed had 
evidently been juit aside with care. I had purposed to open another of 
these cairns, — that on the crest oi the rise near the small nulla, which is 
perfect, and had double rows of < ircic stones, — but I was obliged to leave 
Jiwiirgi from continued illness, and the work was not commenced. 

Enough, howe\er, ui relation to my former communication, has, 
perhaps, been statetl, to show the contents and construction of these 
very ancient graves, and to establish their identity with other Celtic- 
Scythian graves and cairns elsewhere examined in India, as well as in 
Europe. Nor can there, T think, be any room to doubt that human 
sacrifices, as I ventured to suggest in my last paper, in reference to the 
position of the skull, which was then described as found by itself 
among the urns at the head of a cist, took place to a considerable 
extent when a liody or bodies were buried. The positions of 
skeletons without heads, lying in all directions, as if confusedly flung 
into the graves ; the positions of skulls found without reference to 
skeletons ; the very remarkable instances in the Jiwargi cairns of a 
skull being found inside a perfect cist placed upright between those 
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of two skeletons ; and of a skeleton being found lying transversely 
across the cover of the cist without a skull, the skull itself having 
been placed upright, and upon the middle or pelvic bones, with the face 
to the south — all serve to impress me with the conviction that the 
bodies so found were those of human victims. Whether the skeletons 
decapitated were those of women or men, I regret I have not 
sufficient anatomical knowledge to determine. Captain Congreve, in 
his most valuable article, quoting from Herodotus in Melpomene, re- 
counting the funeral of a Scythian king, states that after the body 
has been transported through the various provinces of the kingdom, 
it is placed on a couch set round by spears. Ilis concubines are then 
sacrificed, and a mouifd ff earth is raised over the king and his 
women.’’* Other works upon this subject might jirobably afford 
details of Scythic or Celto-Druidic customs in this respect, and of 
human sacrifices, probably of both men and women, slaves, captives, 
and concubines ; but I regret I have none to refer to. Captain ( -ongreve 
mentions, however, the sacrifice of children by the Scythians, and 
Thautawars of the Nilgherris ; and in these cairns the bones of cliildrcn 
are found with the others interred in the graves, while in some they have 
been burned and placed in urns. May we supjiose, therefore, that chil- 
dren, as well as men and women, were sacrificed in funeral ceremonies ? 

In respect of the funeral urns or pottery, the forms of those which 
I have recovered here arc simpler, probably from their greater 
antiquity, than those found on the Nilgherris, and are generally or for 
the most part without ornament. The material a|)])ears to be the 
same. I have no work to refer to by me in which I could comjiarc 
the shapes of the urns and cups found here vvitli tliosc of Ihiropc ; but 
I see that they are in some instances identical witli several given in a 
description of the “Kodey Kullsor Pandoo Koolies,” at (.fiiataperaml)ah, 
on the Beypoor river, in Malabar, by J. Babington, Ksq., {Transac- 
tio 7 is of the Literary ISociefyof liomfjayy\o\. iii. IH20 ;) and that the 
iron instruments— an iron tripod, a spoon lamp, spear-heads, i&c. are also 
identical with others found here in cairns, not of precisely the same 
construction, but agreeing in general print*! pies. 

At the village of Kolur, of the Andola talook, about four miles 
due north of Jiwargi, there arc the remains of six large cairns on an 
elevation near the bank of the river Bhima, which arc snrromulcd by 
single and double circles of trap rocks, like those at Jiwargi. Th(*y are 
in one line north and south, at the interval of a few yards from each 


• Vitlc extract from Rollin’s Ancient History at conclusion. 
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other, and, being of the same construction, present no particular features 
for remark. I' was not able to have any of these opened. These are 
the last cairns 1 had found to the northwards, and though I had 
made repeated inquiries from the native authorities of the Gulburgah 
district, 1 have not been able to discover any Scythic remains north of 
the Bhima in this direction. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Having detailed all the remains I have S ySt found in the Sorapur 
district, I now pass to notices of such remains in other districts, which 
have been kindly supplied to me by friends who have observed them. 
The first are from the letters of the Revd. G. Keis, German Missionary 
at Bettigherri, in the Dharwar Collectorate, to whom I showed some 
of the Sorapfir remains, cromlechs as well as cairns, and who thus 
became familiar with their appearance, 

PLAN XIV. — CROMLECHS, &C. NEAR KOSGI. 

The town of Kosgi is situated about nine miles south of the 
Tungbhuddra, and eighteen miles north of Adwani, in the Bellary 
Collectorate. The cromlechs lie in a comer formed by three hills, 
joining each other about one mile south of the town. Nos. 1 and 2 
are closed erections (kistvaen) ; No. 1 has a circular opening in the 
southern slab, as also has No. 2. The dimensions of the interior are 
in both instances 6 feet high, 5 feet long, and 4 to 4^ feet broad. Both 
erections stand on the solid rock, without any covering of earth upon 
them. No. 2 has a pavement slab, 4^ feet long and feet broad, so 
that an empty space of 6 inches broad remains on the eastern and 
northern sides, filled up with fragments of stone and rubbish. This 1 
searched all through, but could find nothing, except small fragments of 
red and black pottery, a small piece of kindled wood, and a piece of 
bone, apparently of the skull of an animal, and not burned. No. 3 opens 
to the south, is of somewhat larger dimensions, and stands also on the 
solid naked rock. I searched in vain for anything in it. 

No. 4 is a smaller erection, more than half buried in the earth. Its 
dimensions within are 3 feet from north to south, 3|- feet broad from 
west to east, and 4 feet high. The southern slab is not pressed by the 
side slabs, nor by the covering slab, so that it could easily be taken out 
if the earth were removed. The inner space was filled up with 
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earthf of ivhicli the upper third, that is so much as is above the ground 
surrounding the erection, seems to have been filled up by ants. I 
could not see any remains of pottery, or indeed of anything what- 
ever. There are a number of similar erections round No. 4. Some of 
them have still the covering slab on them, and others not. As a 
characteristic distinction of these erections it appeared to me that the 
side-slabs are much thinner than those of Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4 , and 5 ; that 
two-thirds of them are buried in the ground, but they always present 

N 

; and that their greatest 

5 

dimensions are not from one cross-slab to the other, as in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
but from one side-slab to the other. 

No. 5 are remains of erections similar to Nos. 1, 2, 3, tumbled to 
pieces. It does not appear to me that any of them ever contained any- 
thing. No. 6 are segments of single and double circular rows of stones, of 
which the uppermost parts appear above the ground. It seemed to 
me as if the different segments were not the fragments of one large 
circle, but of several smaller ones. The space within these circles, and 
around and along No. 4, and the fragments about it, is the only spot 
where the solid rock has a covering of earth, which in the middle may 
be 5 to 6 feet in thickness. 

The hypothesis which suggested itself to me in consideration of the 
actual observation on the spot was, that Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, were small 
houses of a nomadic tribe, whilst Nos. 4 and 6 were their burying-places— - 
No. 4, one-third above the ground, because it was not deep enough, and 
No. 6, in the midst of those circles of tombs similar to No. 4, all 
covered with earth where it was deep enough. 

PLAN XV.— CROMLECHS NEAR YEMMI GUOA. 

From Hfimpi, (Beejanugger) 1 crossed the Tungbhuddra opposite 
Anagundi, from which place I went in the direction of Yemmi 
Guda (the hill of the buffaloes), and arrived that evening at Mallapur, 
about four miles north, or rather NNW. from Anagundi. I asked the 
Patel for the “ dwarf houses^’ at or near Yemmi Guda : he told me 
that there was a whole village of them on the top of a high hill just 
midway between Mallapur and Yemmi Guda, that is about four 
miles north of Mallapur, and four to five miles S£. from Yemmi 
Guda ; and that he had heard of dwarf houses in the immediate 
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neighbourhood of the latter place> while the dwarf houses were known 
to all the neighbouring villages. So 1 concluded this to be the settler 
ment of which you were told by the Kanacgiri man. Next morning 
I went with the Patel and some other persons, and, after a good deal of 
strolling about, we succeeded in finding the dwarf village, and I 
refer you to the sketch and description. 

Near Mailapur itself, on the side of the valley, is aftother settlement. 
The remains of some twenty to thirty erections and graves are to be seen, 
but none of them preserved wholly . Of a third settlement, with a number 
of erections still standing, I heard, on the right bank of the Tung- 
bhuddra, about five miles SW. from Anagundi. I have now not the 
least doubt, that if properly searched, ^hch settlements would be 
found scattered here and there over the whole of the Deccan and 
Southern India in all the hilly parts ; and equally certain it appears 
to me, after having seen the settlements at Kosgi and Yerami Guda, 
that the large erections, open and closed, were houses, and not tombs ; 
but that the tombs are separate from them, and differ in size and 
structure from the houses. I only beg you to re-examine the settle- 
ment at Rajan-Kolur after you have read this, in order to find out 
whether, on closer examination, it does not agree with my observations 
and hypothesis. 

Altogether in this place, including those that are still standing, and those 
that arc fallen, the remains may amount to nearly a hundred, and they lie 
about in the utmost irregularity between the granite rocks. The direction 
from north to south predominates, but there are erections in every 
direction, as the plan shows, the most part of which was sketched from 
actual observation. The circular opening in the middle of one of the 
slabs is irregular, and its corners in some of them are as irregularly 
situated as possible. Preference seems to have been given to no particular 
quarter of the heavens, as the plan shows, in which the dot indicates 
the form and direction of the opening, taken by actual observation. 
The dimensions of the erections differ considerably : Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
were measured. Of No. 1, the side-slabs arc 9 feet long, and 6 feet 5 
inches high, and the cross-slab 7 feet broad by 9 feet long. No. 2 is also 
an open house, almost of the same size. No. 3 is a closed one 8 feet 5 
inches long, 8 feet 5 inches high, and 6 feet 5 inches broad. No. 1 , as 
well as many other erections, closed and open, has a circular wall 
round it 2-J feet high, -1 feet broad, and 5 feet distant from the corners 
of the erection. All closed erections have a slab for the pavement or 
floor, and all arc erected on the naked solid rock. In none of them 
could I find any remains, as of pottery, &c. 
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THK BVRYtNG-GROUND. 

* On it I measured Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. No. 1 is a triple tomb, 7 feet 
long within, and each space between the slabs 3 feet broail, exactly 
corresponding with the size of n full-grown body, with some inches 
left all around. No. 2 measures within 5 feet 5 inches long, and each 
of the sjiaces 2 feet broad. No. 3 is evidently the tomb of a child, 
3 feet long, and 1 foot broad. No. 4 a double tomb, (i feet 5 inches 
long, and 2 feet broad each. No. 5 a double tomb, 7 feet long, and 
2 feet broad. Both spaces arc covered by one large slab. On No, 1 
are two separate slabs. I saw no circular sepulchral cairns like those 
in the SSorapur eountry.* 

Tlie whole settlement lies on the top of a granite hill about nOO to 
(iOO feet high, and is situated on a kind of saddle between two heights. 
Granite blocks and large fragments lie scattered abroad over the whole 
of the settlement. The houses lie on a gentle slope, on the southern 
or south-eastern siile of which a small tank is to be seen, tliat is a 
collection oi’ water in a natural hollow of the rock. To the north of the 
place below the slope, on a level spot co\'cred with snudy soil, and 
<)vcrgrowu with grass and bushes, lies what 1 consider to b(‘ the buryiiig- 
pluce. 

ThcYemmi Guda cromlechs are all of granite. The solid rock is of 
such a structure that the up|ierniost strata may be easily lifted up by 
a lever. In one instance I discovered a line of little holes made in the 
rock by a small chisel, just in the same way as the Waddiwars do at the 
present day, only that the iustrument was much smalbu' than those now 
used hy them. This was the only trace of iiisti umeiils I coubl discover. 
It is not improbahlc that these tribes may liavc used fire for the jiiirposc 
of l■aisi^g the necessary granite slabs, and for the erection of them 
tliey bad certainly some simple meelianienl apparatus. Mr. Leonberger 
told me of a case in wbicli one of bis relatives in a village near Stuttgardt, 
in Wurtemberg, discovered a similar stone grave about ten fci't below 
the surface on a smairhill. Mr. Lconberger's description of it eorres- 
pomls as nearly as possible with your description of those tombs at 
Jivvargi : the skulls also seem to have been distinguished by the. same 
peculiarities ; for the villagers talked for many years of the eiiormous 
Riid curiously -shaped teeth they found in that grave. Beside tlie 
skeleton of a full-grown person, there were two oncj? buried in it. 

I have forgotten to st.atc two observations, viz, tliat on the 
SB. corner of this cromlech settlement the tank naturally formed 
in the solid granite rock has the appearance of a well, and is from six to 
54 
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eight feet deep. I mention this because it is striking that all the settle-^ 
mcnts have water near to them, which seems to me in favour of the 
theory that the large erections above the ground had been used as 
habitations, and not as tombs, or depositories of urns with human ashes, 
for which no doubt the lower and half-buried erections were used. The 
second point which I forgot to state is, that in some parts of the path 
by which we descended from the hill through the jungle on the southern 
side towards Mallapur, there were rows of flat stones to be seen laid 
down in the water-courses, so as to form an ascending path over tliern up 
to the settlement. 1 have no doubt that the occupiers of the settlement 
laid down these stones, for no other persons could have had any 
interest to do so in the midst of these jungle's. As there is another 
small settlement down in the valley on the SW. side of Mallapur, it 
appears that the path between the two places was much frecpicntcd, 
which circumstance would again favour my theory that the large 
erections on the solid rock were used as habitations, whilst the lower 
small sandy plain was used as aburying-ground, in which unmistakeable 
tombs are to be seen. 

When I was at Guli Guda, talook Badami, I found a cdirn and 
three cromlechs or kistvaens of the smaller size, by 3 feet, half 
buried in the ground. This settlement is close under a tajik, and I 
have no doubt parts of it may have been covered by the bund. When I 
was at Dharwar Mr. Young, one of the Assistant Surveyors, told me he 
found a large settlement near the village of Giwalli, two koss east of 
Guli Guda. I shall not fail to visit it on my return, and to give 
you an account of it. — (Extracts from the letters of the llevd. G. Keis,) 

REMARKS ON MU. KEIS* OBSERVATIONS. 

As far as the Bajan-Kolur and Haggaritgi remains arc concerned, 
I cannot agree with Mr. Keis’ hypothesis that the erections were 
houses. No open cromlechs exist at Haggaritgi ; all are closed 
kistvaens, both at the sides and top, and so closely that it would have been 
impossible for anything larger than a rat or a lizard to have got inside. 
’Those opened had been deeply let into the earth, and it required a 
great deal of labour to throw down one of the side-slabs, so as to expose 
ithe interior. The contents 1 have already described as agreeing with 
those noted by Captain Congreve. All the kistvaens have not the 
circular aperture ; nor where it exists is it in any case large enough for 
,nuy human being except a mere child to pass through it. None of 
these, therefore, by any possibility, could have been dwelling-houses 
•of full-grown adults ; for we see by the skeletons, that though 
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these people were not tall, yet they were thick-set and stout, and the 
idea of anything but the largest cromlech containing a family is not 
tenable. 

At Rajan-Kolur there are a few cromlechs open to the south, but 
by far the greater number of the erections are kistvaens closely put 
together, and all that I opened, whether with holes in the side, or without, 
contained the same urns full of charcoal, earth, burnt bones, and 
ashes, as at H^garitgi. Many of these are upon the solid rock, and 
others where the soil is a few inches only in depth ; but in these instances 
earth had evidently been filled in. What the precise intention or use 
of the cromlechs was seems to have puzzled many learned antiquaries, 
and many theories have been advanced on the subject. My own 
impression is, that they were temples in which the sacred fire was kept 
burning, and where ceremonies for the dead — perhaps sacrifices— were 
performed. They have no appearance, beyond their construction, of 
dwelling-houses, and even the largest of them at Rnjiln-Kolur, — nearly 
as large as any yet discovered in the world, — would afford very short 
and scanty room for a family. 

The circles of stones or walls round the cromlechs mark, even more 
strongly than in the others, their Druidical character. Captain Congreve 
states that “ at Ter Dryn, iii Anglesea, are also relics of a circle of 
stones, with the cromlech in the middle^ but all are imperfect.’* And 
other instances arc given of “ temples with walls of rough stone about 
them,*’ not only on the Nilgherris, but in Wales, Anglesea, Dorset- 
shire, &c. 

Of the character of the remains at Yemmi Guda I have no doubt : 
the only remarkable point about them is that so many should be 
em])ty. Closer examination might help, perhaps, to correct this im- 
pression as to all, and perhaps also to show that the tombs in the 
sai^dy plain below the cromlechs were those of the tribe, or portion 
of the tribe, which 1)uried the dead ; though, from the fact of ther& 
being tops to some cists, this may be doubted ; and that the whole 
belong to the same tribe at different periods. 1 much regret that 
Yemmi Guda is too distant from niy district to enable me to pay a 
visit to this remarkable place, which is evidently wortli minuter 
examination than Mr. Keis had leisure to bestow upon it. The 
situation of the remains on the summit of a high hill suggests that it 
may have been one of the ^^brtified camj)S of these tribes, and it is not 
improbable that traces of circumvallatioii or entrenchment might be 
discovered among the jungles, or on the tops of the hills. Yemmi 
Guda is situated in U. H. the Nizam’s Territory, in the talook of 
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Kanacgiri^ and would be easily accessible from Dharwar or Bellary, 
It is evident to me that many remjiiiis not yet known exist in the Dooal> 
between the Krishna and the Tungbhuddra ; and if the Scythic tribes 
spread along the Upper Gh^ts, — which I conjecture to have been the 
place in the first instance of their irruption,— these remains, and thoso 
which exist in the Sorapur country, wdiich I have traced as far as the 
Bhima, are evidences of the journeys and locations of the tribes to the 
eastwards, in the direction of the centre of the peninsula, where it will 
be seen tlicy abound. 

That the Bcllary district has many there can be no doubt, from the 
subjoined list kindly supplied by Mr. Pelly, Collector of Bellary, who, 
at my recpiest, collected reports from the TehseTdars of the Collectoratc. 

1 expected, as a link between the Southern Dekhan and the Nilgherris, 
that the Bellary district, and perha{)s Mysore, would afford evidences of 
the residence of Scythic tribes, but I w*as hardly prepared to find that 
so many existed as arc detailed in Mr. Polly’s list, wliich amount in all 
to 2,1 29. All these lie to the south and south-east of Bellary, and from 
what Mr. Keis has stated, I am of opinion that others may be tound to 
tbe N\V,, and perhaps west also of Bellary. The remains appear to 
consist principally of cromlechs, klst\aons, and ojxrn cists ; and it is 
probable, in regard to the latter, as remarked of the remains at Dhavah- 
doola-conda, that the top-slabs may have been removed by villagers 
for their houses. Those at Miulhegiillnr, which are the most 
numerons, are evidently kistvaeus, or closed cromlechs, having four 
side-slabs, and one as a cover, one of tbc sides having an aperture in the 
(lentre. None, or bnt few, of these erections ajipcar to have heoii 
examined by the Tehseldars, which is to be regretted, though there 
can be no doubt, agreeing in fonn and construction as they do with 
those in Sorapur and elsew here, that funeral urns would have been 
found in them. Of the whole, 73 arc returned as having walls round 
them, probably as some at Yemmi Guda, but there is no mention 
of cairns existing separately from the erections, nor are any 
measurements recorded. In regard to the whole, there is the same 
tradition as exists h(‘ro, in Great Britain, France, that the erec- 
tions w'ere constructed by dwarfs, and the same name, “ ^Mohorie” or 
“ Morn,” agrees with that of these districts. The term “Gujari” is 
new to me, but ai)poars to have the same local signification as the 
other. 

I wras in hopes that sonic considerable remains might have been 
discovered in the Dharwar and Belgaum Collectorates ; but with the 
exception of those noted by Mr. Keis at Giwalli, in the Badami talook 
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of Dharwar, I have heard of no others. It is not improbable, however, 
that direct coinniunications may have been made to Government on the 
subject by the Collectors, in pursuance of the circular issued. 

REMAINS IN THE VICINITY OF HYDERABAD (dEKHAn). 

From what I had heard from the late Pr. Walker, whose curiosity 
and interest had been excited by what he saw of the Druidical remains 
of this district, I supposed that several groups of cairiis were to be met 
with in the vicinity of Hyderabad ; but it was not until I liad engaged 
the co-operation of two zealous friends there that I >Yas able to aseer- 
tai)! any particulars of them. Tliey })rove to l)e entirely cairns, and in 
far larger numbers than I had any concej)tion of, or than exist in the 
Sorapur country. 1 have not been able to obtain plans or surveys of 
the localities as 1 wished, nor even to have an acc(Muit of the numbers 
of the cairns in each, hut am enabled by iny friends Dr. Bell and 
(Captain Doria, to give some interesting particulars of cairns that have 
been oj)encd by them, and of their contents. 

]#/. — Tlie cantonment of Secunderabad is six miles Jiorth of the city 
of Hyderabad. At the wTstern extremity of it, beyond the horse artil- 
lery lines, and those of a regiment of native infantry which adjoin them, 
there is a large field of cairns on the slope of a rocky hill, leading down 
to the Hassain Sagor Tank. These are deserii)ed to he of single and 
donhle circles of stones ; the cairns to be placed irregidarly as to posi- 
tion — that is, not in lines or rows ; and of all sizes, from 12 to 21 feet in 
diameter ; the area enclosed in the eirclc-stoncs being heaped up with 
small stones and earth, forming a small tumulus. There are no 
erondechs or kistvaeiis. I am not aware that any of these have been 
«>pencd ; at least I have no j)articiilars of any. 

2nd , — Near the bill or roek of Moul Ali, about four or five mil(‘S 
NE. of Secunderabad, and in an o]>en elevated ])lain, part of winch forms 
the Hyderabad racc-coursc, therti is another large field of cairns, <!oii- 
taining, I understand, some himdred.s similar to those noted al)ove. 
Some of these have been opened, and I subjoin an account of two 
received from Dr. Bell ; — 

We have again been at what calls the sinful occupaiioii 

of digging up men’s bones, and with some success ; as in one or two 
respects the cairns are different from tliose at Narkaili)a1li, although 
not materially so. Hampton and I opened two at Moul Ali, where 
they are in plenty. The same arrangement of tlic parallelogram 
exists, and the same directions are taken as at Narkailpalli— the long 
direction of the graves (N. and S.) ; and the peculiarity consists iu the 
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tops not being covered by granite slabs. In one it was partially so^ 
but in both, the whole interior was filled up with loose stones and 
earth, evidently not carelessly thrown in, but placed with care. This 
made it tedious work for the coolies, and destructive work to the 
pottery, for scarcely any was got out entire. However, what was 
recovered docs not differ in shape from the drawing of that which you 
sent me. The hmes are all missed, so that I could trace no position 
likely for a body to be placed in.”* In one cairn the articles in the ac- 
comj>aiiyiiig sketch (No. {)) were found. The bell is very perfect, and is 
eof)j)cr, with an iron tongue, which is still in situ, and moveable. The 
otlier tilings I take to be links of a chain. There are several. The size 
of the interior of the cairn was nearly the same, d feet long, 6 feet G 
inches deep, and 3 feet broad. Both the cairns here and at Narkailpalli 
are near trap (greenstone ?) dykes, and at both places the circles are 
formed with blocks of granite, and the central pile, of black stones from 
the dyke. 

3rd , — At a small village about midway between Monl Ali and the 
cantonment of Bolarum there is another grouj) of cairns, similar in all 
respects to the others, but not so numerous : of these, one or two have 
been openejl, with similar results to those of Monl Ali. 

4th , — The discovery of these groups led to investigations in other 
(piarters, and Captain Doria, who is emjdoyed in the construction and 
repair of the high-roads to Masnlipatam and Madras, found that the 
high-roatl at Narkailpalli and llaitipninla passed through large 
fields of them. Hearing of these, Hr, Bell, in whose division of statis- 
tical investigation these villages are situated, visited the spot ; and I 
cojiy his letter to me on the sidiject : — 

“ I have just returned from Narkailpalli, and certainly there are 
cairns to be seen in abundance : a large patch to the south of the 
travellers’ bungalow', anoth(*r to the WTst, and a third to the south of 
the village, the shape of each being a parallelogram ; but I did not 
observe that the circles were arranged in diagonal lines or straight ones, 
and there were no upright stones to mark the regularity of the position, 
as you described to me. The circles described by the stones were so 
variable in diameter as to give me tbe idea that no rcgidar arrange- 
ment had been attcm])ted, but the parallelograms extended from east to 
west in all. The generality of these cairns have immense (quantities 
of small stones thrown upon them ; some a few only, and others none ; 
and it was one of the latter that I opened. After clearing away the 


* This ogrees with the confusion observable in the Jiwargi and Andola cairns. 
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«arth to the depth of 2 feet 6 inches, we came upon the covering slabs, 
which were three in number : these were raised, and the size of the 
enclosing' slabs measured. The side ones were 5 feet 10 inches by 5 
feet 4 inches, the end ones 2 feet 4 inches by 5 feet 4 inches, the one 
at the bottom 5 feet 10 inches by 2 feet 4 inches. The top was 
closed by three pieces. On clearing away the fallen earth, we came 
upon a row of pots at both ends, and in the centre a skeleton, lying 
in such a })ositioii as to leave no doubt but that the corpse had been 
placed upon its belly. A piece of iron was found among the bones of 
the left hand. In one of the urns were portions of the bones of a child 
calcined ; the rest were empty, or partially filled with earth. 

This no doubt waS*a small caini ; for two others had been opened 
by natives, and the slabs in them (which they were unable to remove) 
were double the size I have mentioned, and so also were the diameters 
of the superficial circles. This was only 1 6 feet from east to west, 
and 18 from north to south. In all three the graves extended north 
and south, and my skeleton had its head to the north.’* 

I enclose a sketch of two of the vessels. (V'ide Nos. 4 and 5 of Sketch 
No. 10.) Dr. Bell subsccpiently informed me that he had met with 
patches of cairns in the Elgundal Sircar, near the Jaghir village of 
Telghir, in latitude 18° .‘liV, long. 77° 1(>', six miles from the large 
town of Tarapilli ; these differ in no respect from those he had seen 
before, and he regrets he had not time to examine them. 

Captain Doria, who was encamped on the same spot, made several 
excavations at Narkailpalli, and 1 subjoin his letter on the subject, 
dated r2tli April 1852, Camp at Katangur : — 

1 received a few days ago your letter relative to the cairns, about 
which I shall be glad to give you any and every information in my 
power. I opened ten or twelve of them at Narkailpalli, and other 
])laces, but they were so tremendous in size and depth that it is a work 
-of some considerable labour. 

“ They present themselves in this part of the country in large 
masses or numbers, never in any regular figure, but generally along and 
around the base of some stony slope or hill, though they do occur on the 
open plain and banks of the river. Whether the former positions have 
been assumed from the facility of procuring the stones which fill up the 
upper part of the mound which caps them, and of the large circles of 
stones which encircle them, I know not ; but it is an observation I 
have made, that they are always in a stony vicinity. They arc innu- 
merable about here, amounting to thousands : you can hardly move two 
or three miles in any direction, without meeting some of them. From 
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the Musy river, on both banks, in a SE. direction by Anapilly hill and 
Narkailpalli, where they surround the hill, (800 feet high on the north 
side,) and extend a little to the east ; there are none on the west,* and only 
a few on the south, hut some hundreds on tlic north, some very large. 
At Ilaitipamk, and down to Davarconda, they abound. The high 
road runs through a regular field of them at Haitipamla ; but, with 
the exception of the stony vicinity, I do not sec any peculiarity in 
their construction or position in regard to one another. 

'‘In size there is a difference, some being of gigantic dimensions, 
and coinj)Osed of blocks of stone, very difficult, nay irnpossil)le, to 
remove without mechanical assistance, both as to the size of the stones 
uhich compose the outer rings of the tumuli, ‘ and also the large slabs 
which form the inner cell or tomb wherein the body or bones are 
placed. The diameter of some of the large tumuli is from tliirty to 
forty feet; others again arc much smaller, and on them a much less 
amount of labour has been bestowed. The depth of sojne of the large 
ones is very (;onsideral)le. You first dig through a mound of from 
three to five feet deep, out-ero]»ping, and bounded by tliese immense 
circle-stones, and composed within of smaller stones and earth, v\hieh 
brings you down to the level of the ground about. WIkmi you dig 
down again some eight or ten feet, you reach the regular tomb, which is 
com|)osed of eight immense slabs of gneiss or granite, forming an 
enclosure of eight to nine feet long and four to five feet broad, giving 
a total depth from the top of tin* mound to the bottom of sixteen to 
twenty feel. In digging through the mass of earth I Juive invariably 
found eon ben jars of various sbapos, sonic with eovors, some open like 
sniieers, and otJiers mueh like the <*artbren chatties now used by 
nati\cs, except that some are beautifully glazed, and something in 
shape like these figures, placed at 
llie south corners or f(‘et of the 
tombs, and about half away be- 
twe(*u the slab and the top of the 
ground. These jars sometimes in- u» in* 

contain calcined bones, hut others are merely full of earth, as if they had 
been placed there empty, or filled with something that has decayed, 
(I conjecture rice or grain,) and given jdacc to native earth. 

- “ In the cell itself, which is ahvays filled wdth whitc-ants’ nests, I 
liavc always found more jars similar to the first, and filled, like them, 
with bunit bones and earth. I have . generally found the skeleton 
entire under white-ant earth, but the hones so decomposed that they 
have fallen to pieces almost on the slightest touch. The cells are 
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always due north and south, and the skeleton placed in the same direction. 
At the head, or north end, 1 have generally found a piece of iron, 
which might have been a knife or a sw'ord, but almost rusted away, 
and also arrow-heads of the double-barb shape. 

In one I found a mass of iron, which must, 

when new, have weighed several pounds. I also found round the 
neck of a skeleton a charm or ornaraent, composed of enamel, 
and bored through, for suspension I imagine. In some of the 
cells an upright stone slab, some two feet high, divides the cell 
into two parts, always longitudinally, that is north and south. In 
one cell I found a hell of copper, much corroded, about an eighth of 
an inch thick, and six* inches diameter, which 1 shall send you with 
some of the pottery, and shall be glad to open more cairns for you 
if you wish it. 


“ I do not think myself that these remains are so ancient as people 
imagine, but I incline to the opinion that they belong to a wandering 
race of people, Nomndes, whose only habitations, except their touts or 
huts, were those built for the dead ; for people wlio could build so 
w ell and so substantially for the dead would surely have l(‘ft some- 
thing in the way of temidcs or other buildings for the living cotem- 
porary with the tombs, if they had existed as a settled peojile. The 
bones found in the pots lead me to suppose, cither that only one sex was 
burned, and the other buried, or that each tomb was not the resting 
place of one iiidividiial, but that each belonged to a family ; and that 
when a second body was buried, the bones of the first were taken uj), 
])laced in a jar, and re-buried. In the tombs with a division tw'o 
bodies were in each, one on either side. I am not c*nongh of an ana- 
tomist, nor are the bones so strong as to bear the handling, necessary 
to determine the sex of the owner.” In a subsetpient letter he 
writes : — “ I have not been idle about the cairns : we have ibiind 
several other masses or groups of them ; but as yet the ground is so 
fearfully hard that I have not opened them. There is a village a few 
coss from this, Nacracul, where the people tell me there is a coss of 
land covered with them.” Again, “ Camp near Davarconda” : — “ The 
cairns are innumerable about here, and of immense size ; they are 
composed inside of one enormous slab below, two sides, two ends, and 
one or two slabs on the top, built in this fashion — 
with a division about two feet high in the centre, 
lengthways. The depth of the eairiis about ten feet, all north and 
south, with the skeleton laid north and south, on its face. No one 
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seems to care for the cairns, or to open them. The people say they 
were built by the Rajuses/’ 

Captain Doria again wrote, 13th August, forwarding me the two 
copper bells, one from Moul Ali, the other from Narkailpalli, and the 
copper cylinders, arrow and spear-heads, pottery, &c., which I have drawn 
from actual measurement (sketches numbered and attached) : all these 
articles will be transmitted to the Society on the iirst opportunity. 
Captain D. mentions that he has discovered another new place, where 
there must be at least two thousand cairns, and is about to open several 
of them for me. Should I hear anything of interest from him, it shall 
be transmitted hereafter as a postscript to this communication. 


CAIRNS NEAR GURMATKAL. 

As 1 was proceeding by dak last year to Hyderabad, 1 observed what 
appeared to me a large field of cairns about two miles west of this town • 
the circle-stones were large blocks of chert. I had not time to examine 
them closely, and, unfortunately, having been detained, 1 passed the 
same place at night on my return, but I have marked the locality tor 
future investigation, as lying nearly midway between Sorapdr and 
Ilyderadad, on a high and fertile plateau, which breaks into deep grassy 
and woody ravines to the south, while the country is amply supplied 
with water ; it would in all probability have been a favourite resort of 
the nomadic tribes, and would serve to prove that they had marched 
off to the north-east from Sorapdr instead of north or north-west 
to the Central Dekhan. 

It will be evident to the Society that the whole of the Hyderabad 
cairns are of the same character as those in the Sorapilr district, on the 
Nilghcrris, and in Europe. The same circles of stones, some gigantic ; 
the same interior cists, differing only in the quality and size of the slabs 
used ; the same vessels interred, having in them calcined bones, ashes, 
and charcoal ; the skeletons in the cists ; the calcined bones of children 
in urns ; the iron implements and weapons, beads, &c. ; the same laborious 
and patient construction of the cists and graves; above all, the discovery 
of two hells, leave no doubt whatever in my mind of the identity of 
the whole as Scytho-Celtic or Druidic monuments, and completes the 
only link wanting in the chain of identity. The discovery of a bell 
has been wanting in the Sorapiir cairns as yet opened, but it is 
evidently a matter of entire chance where one may be found. Captain 
Congreve mentions that he opened forty-six cairns in the Nilgherris, 
but only found two bells ; Captain Doria ten or twelve, and only one ; 
Dr. Bell three, in one of which one was found. It is probable. 
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perhaps^ that these articles were sacred in the families of chiefs or 
priests, as they are among the Thautawars of the Nilgherris at the 
present day, and that the cairns in which they are found were tliose 
of chiefs or priests. 1 subjoin a few extracts from Captain Congreve’s 
article, not only to prove the identity of these bells with those in cairns 
at the Nilgherris, but to substantiate the Celtic-Scythian character of 
these and other articles. 

Mr. Hough, in his Letters on the Nilgherris, says : — “ A few of these 
barrows have been opened ; in one were found iron heads of spears, about 
four inches long, very well finished, and in a perfect state, but they 
began to corrode soon after exposure to the air. The same barrow 
contained one hell entire, and the broken fragments of another. 

“ Hearnc, who is justly ranked with Leland, Ashmolc, and 
Anthony-a-Wood, as an eminent antiquary, tells us that on one of the 
stone monuments at Stanten being opened, it was found to contain a 
spear, and a large bell, with a screw at the end of it. 

Douglas, in his Nenia Brittanica, recording the opening of the 
barrows in Greenwich Park, states that among other articles found in 
them were spear-heads, iron knives, and some cloth. 

“ The resemblance thus shown to subsist between the Thautawar 
and Scythian barrows and their contents is too striking to be the result 
of accident : the fact of so unusual'an article of grave furniture as a 
hell being found in both cases is very singular. 

** In opening a cairn six miles to the north of Conoor, two hells were 
found among a great number of other antiquities. 

“ I said lately that bells were frequently found in digging open the 
cairns ; indeed 1 discovered two in a cairn at Conoor. With reference 
to this fact, and in further proof of the cairns having belonged to the 
ancestors of the Thautawars, I quote the subjoined passage from 
Harkness’ description of a singular aborginol race, inhabiting the 
summits of the Nilgherri Hills : — 

** ‘ A bell, which is generally deposited in some niche within the temple, 
is the only object to which they pay any reverence. To this they 
pour out libations of milk, but merely as to a sacred imjilement. They 
do not sacrifice or offer incense, or make any oblations to it, significant 
of its having any latent or mystic properties. 

** ‘To each Teriri (priest) is attached a herd of milch buffaloes, part 
of which are sacred, and from which the milk is never drawn, the whole 
being allowed to go to the calves. One among these sacred animab is 
the chief. Should it die, its calf, if a female one, succeeds to its 
office. Should it have no female calf, the bell before mentioned is 
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attached to the neck of one of the other sacred ones, aiid being allowed to 
remain so during that day, a legal succession is considered to be effected. 

“ ‘ In the morning the Pol-Aul milks one portion of the herd, 
carries the milk into the temple, leaves the bell with a small portion 
of it, and of such portion of it as he may not require he makes ghee.* 
— Madras Journal^ No. xxxii. pp. 95, 96. 

The bf‘11 was an object of superstitious regard among the Celto- 
Seytliians, who buried it in their graves. Speade, in his Chronicles, 
represents an ancient Briton with a lance in his hand, to the end of which 
was fastened a bell.” 

Tlic foregoing will, perhaps, be deemed sufficient proof in regard to 
the Celtie-Scythian character of the bell, as found in the cairns in the 
Hyderabad country. In other respects, of pottery, burial of the dead, 
iVto., there is, as I have already stated, no difference worthy of notice. 
Tlie colour of the pottery also agrees with those of the Nilghcrris, and 
these again with those of England. Captain Congreve remarks on 
this subject : — “ It is very remarkable that the resemblance between 
tlic urns found in the English barrows and the urns of the Nilgherris 
extends even to the material. In some of the Dorsetshire barrows 
the urns arc made of a highly finished and glazed red pottery. Many 
of the Nilgherri urns have been admired for tliis rich red glazing, 
particularly one discovered by Mr. Moegling. The zig-zag or arrow- 
lu'aded moulding, which is the usual ornament of the Celtic urns, is 
conspicuous on all found on the Nilgherris. I have not as yet found 
any entire urns with the zig-zag moulding, but I have seen it in several 
instances on broken pieces of pottery, red and black, found iii the cairns.” 

Need 1 trace the analogies further ? I think not ; as in what I have 
detailed there must be ample proof, to the most sceptical, of the various 
points of resemblance and identification on all the subjects I have 
noticed : that the Celtic-Scythiau tribes settled more numerously in the 
direction of Hyderabad, or SE. from it, about Nalgundah and Davar- 
couda, than they did in this, or even the Bellary district, there can be 
no doubt. Those tracts, and for some distance along the north and 
south banks of the Krishna river, are, even still, principally low grassy 
jungle and forest, well supplied with water. They are the favourite 
resorts of the Brinjaris, who carry grain and salt for the capital, and 
were no doubt well fitted to the pastoral Scythians. Only a very small 
portion of that district has been examined by Captain Doria, and it is 
impossible to say in what numbers the cairns may not exist in other 
localities of the centre of the peninsula than those he has mentioned. 
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The late Captain Ne^bold, it is known, had discovered great numbers of 
ancient remains near Chittoor. 

The remains of the Celtic-Scythians as yet discovered in the Dekhaii 
and Carnatic may be classed as follows 

1 . Cromlechs without circular enclosures. 

2. Ditto with ditto. 

3. Kistvaens with and without circular apertures in one monolithe, 

containing urns filled with earth, bones, ashes, and charcoal. 

4. Open cists. 

5. Barrows containing one or more cairns, as at Shahpur. 

6. Cairns with single, double, and treble circles of stones. 

7. Cairns with cists^of stone below, containing skeletons, remnants 

of weapons, bells, urns, cups, and other pottery. SorapAr, 

Moul Ali, Narkailpolli, Davarconda, &c. 

8. Cairns containing no cists, but urns filled with ashes, bones, &c., 

as at Chikilnhalli. 

9. Temple, or larg^altar rocks, surrounded by a double ring of large 

stones and entrance, as at and near Shahpur. 

10. Diagonal lines of stones or rocks, as at Vaibathsllli, Shahpur, 

Ijerc, &c. 

1 1 . Square platforms, enclosing cairns, as at Mandiwalli. 

12. The large tumulus and rocks at Shahpur. 

The three last have no representatives among the authorities quoted 
by Captain Congreve, nor among his own discoveries ; but who can 
doubt that they belonged to the same people ? The links that arc still 
wanting are — 

1 . Remains of circular forts, with trenches round them, as on the Nil- 

gherris, Old Sarum, near Stonehenge, and Ccerleb in Anglcsea. 

2. Barrows, with trenches round them. 

3. Circular basins in beds of rivers. 

4. Tolmen, or holes bored in rocks. 

Tors and loggan-stones exist in thousands all over the rocky granite 
hills of the Hyderabad country and Sorapfir ; and in many places 
the granite rocks are piled on each other in most fantastic shapes, 
with separate tors crowning them, and appearing as if a push would 
throw them over. Many of these may have been sacred. 

* On all other points, 1 must consider the identity to be complete, and 
1 am assured that further investigation, wherever these ancient monu- 
ments may be found, will only serve the more to confirm what 1 have 
already detailed. 
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1 am not sufficiently experienced in the antiquity of this subject to 
presume to offer more than a few very general observations upon it ; but 
I cannot believe that one of such general antiquarian and ethnological 
interest can fail to excite attention and investigation^ in proportion as the 
actual monuments of Celto-Scythic tribes are found to exist in India, 
and, being examined, are found to agree in all respects .with those of 
Europe. I cannot, with the ample proofs before me, admit the opinion 
that such resemblances are merely accidental, as is suggested by the 
Bevd. Dr. Schmid in a notice of the subject in connection with the 
papers of Captain Congreve and the Bevd. W. Taylor. In no country 
that I am aware of are the rites of burial of the ancient inhabitants 
so marked and peculiar in character, and so entirely agreeing in detail 
as those of the Cclto-Scythic tribes in the east and west ; and if the 
aborigines of India had been all of the same character and religion at the 
period of these remains, it is only fair to suppose that these cairns and 
cromlechs would not be found confined to particular localities, but 
would be universal all over the continent ; and their construction, defying 
alike the hand of time and the changes of faith, would have preserved 
them wherever they had existed. Further, that had this particular and 
very peculiar mode of sepulture been universal among the ancient tribes 
of the world, they would be found to exceed any that have been as yet 
discovered, whether in Europe, or in Asia and India, and would also be 
more generally diffused than they arc found to be. Many parts of Africa 
are well known, and have been carefully observed by antiquarians, ancient 
and modern ; yet I am not aware that any traces of Celto-Scythic 
occupation, as existing in these monuments, has ever been discovered. 
Though Dr. Carter surmises them to exist in Southern Arabia, which 
is far from improbable, America, South and North, has its ancient 
graves and tumuli of a character peculiarly their own. In Europe 
they are by no means universal, being confined to particular localities, 
where from authentic history it is indubitable that Celts of the Druidic 
faith overran the country, and finally settled. In India, it is true, we 
have no such confirmation by history, and the migrations of the tribes 
from Scythia cannot be so distinctly traced south-eastwards by these 
memorials as they can be to the west. The Bomans and Greeks have 
preserved historical records of the migrations of savage pastoral and 
warlike tribes from Central Asia from time to time, and through many 
ages, to the west, where they gradually settled, but there ave none such 
in India ; and reverting to those dark ages when India, before the Bud- 
dhists and their successors the Hindus, was a country without civilization 
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of any kind, possibly inhabited by a llameatic race, we may presume, 
from the memorials we find to exist corresponding with these general 
migrations of the Celtic-Scythians, east and west, that other hordes of 
the same people at a far earlier period of time may have directed their 
course southwards, and gradually settled in those fertile spots in India 
where we now find their remains. Mere distance appears to be no 
objection to this hypothesis ; nor, in the nature of the country, nor its 
climate from Central Asia to the Deccan and Southern India, is there 
any physical obstruction to the gradual migration of hordes of pastoral 
people, alike from their food and habits accustomed to rapid travel and 
conquest. After settlements had been made, it is not, perhaps, probable 
that the original stock of invaders was long reinforced from their native 
country. Other outlets for emigration were found east or west, and 
these were followed with greater perseverance, and up to a later 
period of time, on account of the more temperate and bracing climate to 
which they led, than those to warmer and more relaxing regions. 

By what routes these tribes invaded India I will not presume to 
assert ; but it is not improbable, I think, if public attention is 
continued to the subject, and the Provinces of Scinde, Lahore, &c., or 
those ^which, from geographical position, afford most presumption of 
having been the routes of migration, are duly explored, that traces 
may be found of the same memorials as exist in the Dekhan and Southern 
India, wliich would amount to proof, or strong presumption, of the lines 
of march. In the act of migration, the graves and stone erections would 
necessarily be more incomplete than those constructed by a settled 
people ; but it is not, perhaps, improbable, that evidences of settlements 
would be found. 

Assuming, then, from the ancient monuments in existence in the 
districts I have already enumerated from my own observation, and from 
those in more Southern India, on the Malabar Coast, (the Pandoo 
Coolies) and especially on the Nilgherris, (all agreeing generally and parti- 
cularly in construction and contents, not only with each other but with 
those of Europe with which we are best acquainted,) that Celto-Scythic 
tribes did inhabit these countries, — we have fortunately, in corro- 
boration, the most interesting proof, perhaps, of all, that they were 
such, in the roots of their ancient language being traceable in Tamul, 
and from it to Canarese, Teloogoo, and Malyalum. Dr. Schmid’s 
knowledge o^the present dialect of the Todawars or Thautawars 
enables him to state that this, with the more modern languages 
just mentioned, ** are links of a closely connected and unbroken 
chain of dialects of one original language; and that the Todawar 
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dialect is by far more closely connected with the Tamul than the 
Canarese.” He, in fact, assumes it to be more ancient than the Tamul, 
which in its turn is more ancient than the others. Captain Congreve 
gives some striking resemblances of words in use among the Todawars 
with Celtic, Gothic, and ancient Tamul ; but the most striking and 
interesting fact I have met vrith on this subject is that given by Dr. 
Schmid, who states tliat Dr. Rilckcrt, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Berlin, had discovered, and independently from his 
own studies and investigations, that the Tamul language has a remarkable 
analogy with Tartar dialects. Dr. Schmid is therefore confirmed in his 
jirevious supposition and hypothesis, that by comparing the genius of 
the Tamul language with that of other tongues, the race or tribe which 
afterwards split into Tamiilians, Malialis, Canarese, and Telingas, must 
be a Caucasian or Himalayan race, and must have immigrated into the 
plains of India very early.” Nor, in connection with this, is it the 
less remarkable, that the memorials which exist should only he found 
in the districts in which one or other of these dialects of Tamul, or 
Tamul itself, at present exist. That of Sorapilr is Canarese, of the 
Hyderabad Country Teloogoo, of Mysore and Bellary Canarese, of 
the Malabar Coast Malialum, while pure Tamul exists in Arcot, 
&c., where these remains are found. I have no doubt, therefore, 
that under the encouragement for inquiry and identification which 
presents itself in all forms, these eminent philologists and others 
will continue their investigations on the subject, which cannot fail to 
prove of the highest interest, and w^hich, c'ven beyond the fact of actual 
remains, will establish the migrations and settlements of Celto-Scythic 
tribes by the roots of their ancient language — the highest proof of all. 
In the Revd. W. Taylor’s paper (No. xxxiii. Madras Journal of 
Literature and Science) I find the following speculations, which have 
reference to the above, and may be quoted in illustration : — 

** When the Paiiranical accounts of the Hindus close, the ascendancy 
of barbarous races is mentioned. Sir 'William Jones gives the names 
Abhira, Gardabin, Cauca, Yavana, Turashcara, Bhurunda, Maula. 
Wilford gives Abhiras, Sacas, Tushcaras, Yavanas, Maurundas, 
Maunas, and Gardhabinas ; and Southern Tamil MSS. as stated by me 
in Or. Hist. MSS. vol. i. p, 247, give Abiral, Gardhabiyal, Buva, 
Pliigal, Yavunal, Maruntiral, and Mavunal. Now of those names the 
Abhiras are probably Affghans, the Sacas are Scythians, Siberians ; 
the Tushcaras, Parthians or Turcomans, and the Marundas or Maunas, 
or Mavunal, most probably Huns. It is now some eleven years ago 
since I read a little Tamil book prepared by the Revd. B. Schmid for 
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a seminary, and I found him stating from German authorities that the 
Huns had ravaged India as well as other countries. 1 have very 
recently conversed with Dr. Schmid on the subject ; and I believe that 
there are many German works that may throw light on the emigra- 
tion of people from east to west. Wilford considers the Marundas or 
Maunas to be Huns. The Tamul has no aspirate, and Mavunal may 
be (without the Sandhi) Ma-Unal, the great Hun people. The 
Abhiras are sometimes considered as equivalent to Ar-viral, or six-fin- 
gered people ; and tribes so distinguished are said to have been known. 
A wide field enough is certainly opened ; but if the Celtcc were known 
in Lesser Asia, by the names of Titans and Sacks, and as the Cymri in 
Wales, that alone is alfhost sufficient to throw a light upon the existence 
of cromlechs in the Carnatic. For the Sacks were doubtless a branch 
of the Saca; or Scythians (not descended from Corner, but closely 
related) ; then it may follow that the Danes, Cymri and Scythians 
had customs in common — the use of the cromlech (I will add cairn 
also) being one of them ; and that the Saese or Scythians penetrated 
through the length and breadth of India seems more than probable.” 

Of the existence of barbarous tribes in India before the establishment 
of Hindu dominion, there is ample proof, which I need not enter into. 
We see that under the irruption of Bhuddistic and Hindu tribes, that 
the aborigines of India, for so these Celtic tribes must have been 
in relation to them, were gradually absorbed ; that their language 
was changed, and their mode of life ; that village communities were 
established ; towns, cave and other temples gradually completed ; and 
civilization, and the use of written language, and with it theology and 
science, gradually introduced. It must needs have been in the outset 
that these civilizing influences, carried forward by more powerful and 
more warlike tribes than the Scythians or their rude descendants, who 
probably encountered them, soon obliterated in Southeni India all 
traces of the ancient Druidic faith, and that the people who had held 
it either mingled with the conquerors, or fled into impenetrable jungles, 
or mountains inaccessible to them. Such a remnant we may well 
presume the Todawars to be. Their almost European colour, and 
Caucasian features ; their pastoral lives and social customs, food, 
mode of burial, and sacrifice ; their great antiquity, as allowed by the 
Buddagars, and traceable beyond the Pandawar dynasties — the me- 
morials of ^ whose victories over them are found upon the Druidic 
cromlechs ; the great number of cromlechs, kistvaens, cairns, barrows, 
circular forts, &c. &c., and their contents, agreeing with those of the 
plains — probably the most ancient ; their even present freedom from 
5(i 
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idolatry, while surrounded for ages by Hindus ; their reverence for the 
sun and fire ; even their mode of dress, all corresponding with Celtic 
customs and usages ; above all their language, admit, I think, of no doubt 
that they are the only true remnant in India of the most ancient of the 
Scythian tribes, and that they were driven to the Nilghevris from the 
plains, where I believe these memorials to be more ancient than those 
on the Nilgherris, and more purely Scytho-Druidic. Captain Congreve 
classes the remains on the Nilgherris into three kinds. The oldest are the 
simplest. In tlie others are found traces (by figures, &c.) of Bhuddistic 
or Jain corruption, which occurred probably when the Jains had 
possession of the hills, and from which the Todawars are again become 
frf!c. The height of the mountains ; the coldness of the climate ; the 
d(‘ep belt of almost impenetrable jungle which surrounded them on 
all sides, and its extreme insalubrity — all combined to i)reserve them 
from any serious molestation by the Jain or Hindu kings ; and the 
salubrity of the climate above, suited to their originally hardy con- 
stitutions, has j)rescrvcd them hitherto in vigour, though reduced to 
a comparatively small remnant. 

I will not attempt to offer an o]nnion on the antiquity of these re- 
mains. Druidisrn, or Druidic-Scythism, one of the most ancient religious 
beliefs of the world, is here evident ; and while we find that all com- 
paratively modern irruptions of Central Asiatic barbarians into Europe, 
the Huns, the Getm or Goths, the Alani, &c. were idolaters, we are 
carried back insensibly beyond them to the ages of a simple faith which 
was held by their progenitors, and followed in those parts of Asia and 
Europe in which the emigrant honles gradually settled, where their 
memorials arc found to exist. The identity of these remains, howTver 
widely separated from each otlier, I can sec no reasonable ground to 
doubt under the evidences before me, and trust that the Society 
may be enabled to obtain such further information of Scythic monu- 
ments, and their contents, as may lead to a more complete understand- 
ing of the districts inhabited by the tribes. My impression, however, 
is, that they will be found principally in, if not entirely confined to, 
the central, southern, and western portions of the peninsula — in short, 
to those districts in which the traces of their ancient language are 
most apparent. 

“ But what the same historian, Herodotus, liv. c. 71, 72, relates 
concerning the ceremonies observed at the funerals of their kings is still 
more extraordinary. 1 shall only mention such of those ceremonies as 
may serve to give us an idea of the cruel barbarity of this people. 
When their king died, they embalmed his body, and wrapped it up in 
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wax : this done, they put it into an open chariot, and carried it from 
city to city, exposing it to the view of all the people under his domi- 
nion. When this circuit was finished, they laid the body down in the 
place appointed for the burial of it ; and there they made a large grave, 
in which they interred the king, and with him one of his wives, his chief 
cup-bearer, his great chamberlain, his master of the horse, his chancellor, 
his secretary of state, who were all put to death for the purpose. To 
these they added several horses, a great number of drinking vessels, 
and a certain part of all the furniture belonging to their deceased 
monarch, after which they filled up the grave, and covered it with 

earth.” — Rollin's Ancient History, vol. ii. p. 4C7. 

• 

Extracts from Mr. J. Babington’s “ Description of the Pandoo Coolies 
in Malabar.^' {Trans. Lit. Soc. Bombay, voL iii. p. 324.) 

** Like the Pandoo Coolies on the eastern side of the Ohauts, the 
Kodey Kulls, Topic Kulls, or Pandoo Koolies, are generally to be 
found on the tbps of eminences, or on the sloping sides of such hills 
in Malabar as are not wooded. They seem to vary in their shape 
according to the nature of the soil or rock on which they are con- 
structed.” The Kodey Kull consists of a stone like a native umbrella 
(from which it takes its name) placed over an excavation, and the Topic 
Kull ail erection shaped like a mushroom : in the former, urns, human 
bones, arms, iron instruments of various shapes, and sometimes beads 
of different shapes, colors, and materials, were found, but in the latter 
nothing. “There are many plaees in Malabar where the Kodey Kulls’ 
are found ; but in no situation do they exist in greater numbers and 
preservation than on a hill named Chataperambah, which is cxeavated 
in every direction with caves of this description. It is singular that 
the Malayaluin or Malabar name of this place should give a complete 
description of it ; being literally the field (compound, &c.) of death, 
Chatum peramba. Whether this coincidence is accidental, or the 
name was given to it originally, and handed down to the present race, 

I know not ; but 1 am inclined to be of the latter opinion, as there are 
several other places in the district with the same name, and 1 under- 
stand also of the same description with this spot, which is situated 
on a hill rising abruptly from the southern bank of the Beypoor river, 
and about five miles to the eastward of the village of that name.” 

It is almost unnecessary to say that there is no record of these 
antiquities, of the period of their construction, or the use for which 
they were originally intended,” 
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Statement ehowinp the particulars of Dwellings of Human Beings 


(Communicated by C. 



Namef 

of 

Talouks. 

Names 

.of 

Villages. 

Distance 

and 

direction 

from 

Dellaiy. 


one on each 
alls, and one 
g one side 

Hiding a slab of stone on each 
of four sides as walls, and one at 
top as roof, one of the side-slabs 
having an aperture in the centre. 

Having a slob of stone on each 
of four sides as walls, and one at m 
top as roof. S 

culars of 

la's 

21?. 

No. 

Direction. 

Distance. Miles. 

No. of Dweilings. 

Having a slab of st 
of three sides ^ w 
above as roof.leavio 
open. 

§4 

|s| 

Is" 

III 

•ss 

1 

Koodilghee .... 

Ilalsagarum.... 

S. 

45 

200 

• t 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

Hoovinhudgully 

Rajahvalum .... 

S. 

56 

33 

•• 

.. 


31 

3 

Raidroog 

\fullapoorum.... 

S. 

30 

485 

. . 

3 


18 

4 

,, ...... 

Addagoopab .... 

S. 

30 

525 

•• 



17 

- 6 

» 

Gollahully 

S. 

30 

200 

•• 

*• 

•• 

6 

6 

Kodecondah .. . . 

Kondapoorum... 

SB. 

.. 

1 


.. 


1 

7 

„ .... 

Poolair. 

SB. 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

8 

Ohurumaveram. 

Moodhegulloor.. 

SB. 


580 


580 

• • 


0 


Dhavadhoola- 










condah 

SB. 

• • 

104 

104 






Total. 

• • « 

• • • • 

3,189 


583 

•• 

73 


N. B. — Four of the Sketches and the figures of the Bellsj Pottery, 
lithographed, the rest, with the Plans, are unavoidably postponed for a 
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of dimunitive staturCi situated in the Bellary District , 
Felly, Esq., Madras C. S.) 


Dwellings. 



Extracts of Utzees of Tehseldars on the subject 


Tradition says that former Governments cansed dwellings 
of the descriptions alluded to to be erected for a 
species of human brings called Mohorlos. whose 
dwarfish stature is said not to have exceeded a span 
when standing, and a fist high when in a sitting 
posture, who were endowed with strengUi suffleient 
to roll off large stones with the touch of their thumbs. 
The dwellings in question contain nothing. 

It Is said that these dwellings belonged to a sect of human 
beings called Mohorles. It is not known wlien and 
by whom they were erected for the Mohorles, nor 
is any description given of them. 

It is said that human beings of a diminutive size, called 
Mohorles, occupied these dwellings. 

It is said that these dwellings belonged to Gnjarls, by 
whom they were anciently inhabited. 

It is said that these dwellings belonged to Gqjaris, and 
that they wore anciently occupied by that class of 
creatures. 

It is said to be a pagoda of the Pandwnhs. On being dug 
up, a smooth long stono was found therein. 

It is said to be a pagoda of the Pandwahs. On being dug 
up, some iron nulls and plates were found tliereln. 

It is said that human beings, dwarfs, called Oujaris, 
resided In these dwellings ; that they wore erected 
with no other material but flags of stone, firom fear 
of showers of fire, and that the beings were under a 
yard in stature. One or two of these buildings were 
dug up, but nothing was found. The dwellings situated 
near Dhavadhoolacondah are without the flags that 
were placed on the top as roofs ; they were carried away 
by the merchants of the village for their houses. It 
appears that a being of the description above given 
from Podhatoor visited Culliandroog a short time ago. 

[No measurements of any of these remains have been 
forwarded.— M. T.] 


&c. which accompanied Captain Meadows Taylor’s paper, have been 
future opportunity.— 
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Art. V. — On the Form and Structure of the Shell of Operculina 
Arabica. With a Plate. By H. J. Carter, Esq., Assistant 
Surgeon, Bombay Establishment. 

Presented May 1862. 


The interest which attaches to the forma jftid structure of Forami- 
nifera is naturally vliry great, for no one can have seen their beautiful 
little shells, and the extensive tracts in the Nummulitic series, which 
are almost entirely composed of their remains, without wishing to know 
something of the animals by which they were constructed. 

Fortunately many are now living to help us out in this respect, and 
although for the most part very small, yet here and there are found 
suiiiciently large, as will hereafter he seen, to afford us almost all 
the information we could expect to obtain, were the fossil species 
living, even in their largest forms. 

In the month of June 1847, I communicated a paper to the Society, 
containing among other observations, a summary up to that time of 
all that was known of the structure of Foraminifera ; and by way of 
introduction, as well as for the purpose of rendering this paper more 
complete and more useful, I will here insert the latter, adding what has 
been done since, and then a description of the form and structure of the 
shell of Operculina Arabica, which will, I tliink, elucidate all that has 
hitherto been stated of, and leave little to be added to, the general 
structure of Foraminiferous shells, both recent and fossil. 

“ For ten years after D'Orbigny gave his description of the animal 
of Foraminifera, no one appears to have taken much trouble to 
question its accuracy, until Dujardiu took up the subject in 1835, while 
residing at Toulon (where he had ample opportunities of testing 
the truth of D’Orbjgny’s imaginary discovery), and after having 
carried on his researches most perseveringly for some time, at length 
came to the conclusion, communicated to the Academie Royale des 
Sciences dc Paris in the month of June of the year mentioned, that the 
Foraminifera were not Mollusca, nor did they belong to any of the 
established classes. 

** In describing their organization, Dujardin stated that all their 
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chambers were occupied by a red or orange coloured animal matter, 
highly contractile, and possessed of the consistence of mucus ; that this 
was susceptible of extending itself into threads which were filled with 
irregular granulations, but Avithout the presence of any organs. On 
carefully observing these animals in their living state, he had seen, 
with a high magnifying power, in MUioh a soft mass projecting from 
its aperture (analogous to the substance of the interior), which slowly 
underwent a change of form, and from which a tuft of minute filaments 
radiated from a common centre of attachment ; these filaments 
prolonged themselves in ramifications to live times the diameter of the 
specimen (Miliola) from which they proceeded, and at length became 
of such extreme tenuity, as to be followed only by changing the 
direction of the rays of light. Further, he observed in these filaments 
a movement of reptation, by which the animal advanced from o to C 
millimetres per hour. The filaments ajjpeared to be composed of a 
primitive animal matter, wdiich extended itself forward in the manner 
of roots ; hence the name Rhisopodn which Dnjardin proposed for 
these animals. In Miliola and Gromia these filaments came from 
their aperture ; in Crestellaria from the last chamber, and in Vor tidal ia 
from different pores of the disk. 

" As to their manner of reproduction, Dujardin had noticed during 
the previous year, that in Troncatulina, the animal matter was grouped 
together in certain cases in globular masses, as the green matter of 
Zygnema. 

“ Filially, in concluding his communication he states, ‘ We see that 
it is impossible to keep these animals among the microscopic Cephalo- 
poda : what rank shall be assigned to them ? * * 

The discovery then of the animal of Foraininifera appears to be 
due to Dujardin. 

“ In November 1835, he exhibited at Paris several living specimens 
of Vorticialia and his genus Gromia, f and during that winter continued 
his researches into their organization with a view to establishing the 
relation that might exist between them and Infusoria. 

“ In comparing them with Infusoria, he states, in a note addressed 
to the Acadt^mie Royale des Sciences de Parish — ‘ I have always been 
guided by an idea suggested by Bory St. Vincent, who, after having 
seen the living Bhizopoda, was struck with the great analogy wliich 

* Acad. Roy. des Sc. stance Juin 22, 1835. 

t Ibid, stance Nov. 15. 1835. 

X Seance Fev. 1. 1836. 
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existed between the filamentous prolongations of these animals and the 
expansions of the Amceba or Proteus^ and directed my attention to the 
point/ 

“ Lastly, Dujardin exhibited before the Acad. Roy. des Sc. at Paris 
in 1836 * * * § some animalcules, called by Ehrenberg Arcella aculeata, but 
which Dujardin regarded as freshwater Foraminifera, and through these 
he imagined the series to he continued from the Amceba to Miliola , — 
that is, through Diffluffia, a species of Amceba, to Arcella, from the 
latter to Gromia, and from Gromia to Crestellaria, and thence to 
Miliola, 

“ After Dujardin, Ehrenberg took up the subject, and the result of 
his researches is as opposed to D’Orbigny’s deScription as it is confirm- 
atory of Dujardin’ s observations. 

In a memoir read at the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin in 
1838, t Ehrenberg stated that the Foraminiferous shells were inhabited 
by elegant little bodies which played an important part in nature, and 
the fossilized remains of which might frequently be found to number 
more than a million in a cubic inch of chalk ; also, that after a series of 
observations made on recent species both living and dead in the Red 
Sea and elsewhere, he had come to the conclusion that their place in the 
animal kingdom should be among the Bryozoa. 

“ In the month of October 1839, X Ehrenberg also exhibited living 
specimens of these animals to the Academy at Berlin, [two,] which were 
taken at Cuxhaven, and in January 1840 he exhibited ten other species 
of these animals, § at the same time communicating the following 
observations on their organization : — 

** * The first and largest cell of these animals, sometimes also the 
second, and occasionally as far back as the fourth, contain only the 
transparent part of the animal ; beyond this, the cells are filled with two 
large organs differently coloured. One and the principal is an alimentary 
canal, thick, gray, greenish, which, like the whole of the body, is arti- 
culated ; this extends itself from chamber to chamber, and its divisions 
are united by an oesophagus or siphon. When the shell is removed by 
acid, the siliceous carapaces of Infusoria which the animal has swallowed 
may be observed (in Nonionina and Geoponue) as far back even as the 
last articulation of the alimentary canal. The structure of this canal, 

* Stance Juin 11, 1836. 

t Ibid, stance de 16 Janvier 1840. L’Institut, No. 350, Sept. 1840, p. 309. 

t Acad. Roy. des Sc. Berlin, stance de 16 Janvier 1840. Vide Plnstitut, 
No. 350, Sept. 1840, p. 309. 

§ Ibid [and Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 342]. 
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is not polygastric but simple ; expanded in the articulations, and 
possessed of a single aperture, which is situated anteriorly. In Noni- 
onina the articulations are distinct, and connected by one siphon ; iu 
Geoponus they are multiple, and each set connected by its proper siphon/ 
Independently of the alimentary canal, a homy brown yellowish 
mass is seen in every articulation of the spine, the first excepted : this, 
which is granular, Ehrenberg considers to be the ovary. 

** In searching for a purely negative character, Ehrenberg states that 
it consists in the want of pulsatory vessels ; that while he has always 
recognized pulsations in the IMollusca and the smallest aggregated or 
compound Ascidia, he could never do so in Nonionina and Geoj^onm^ 
the two species of Polythalamia (Foraminifera) wliich he more parti- 
cularly examined.*’* — Jour, Bombay Br, As, Soc, vol. hi. pt. l,p. 158. 

This is all that had been discovered up to the time of my compiling 
this paper. I had seen the filamentous prolongations myself, and, on 
dissolving off the shell of a species of RobuUna (D'Orbigny), had found 
a brown mass occupying the chambers (ns it then appeared to me) iu 
loops, in the largest or last formed ones, and ditiinishing posteriorly ; it 
was also constricted at each cud of the loop by the narrow ajtcrture iu 
the septum, and thus beadded, as it were, posteriorly, where there were 
no longer any loops, but a simple dilatation of the substance of each 
chamber. I will not now vouch for the complete accuracy of these 
observations, for they were made on board ship, with a simple lens nnd^ 
under considerable disadvantages ; and other people have not since 
described the internal substance of the chambers as occurring in loops, 
nor have I since seen it in this form myself. 

About the time I wrote this paper, MM. Joly and Leymeric were 
engaged in the miscroscopical examination of Nummulites, and the 
results of their investigations were made known through the ‘ Comptes 
licndus’ on the 21th Oct. 18*17. Meanwhile, too. Dr. Carpenter 
examined the fossilized remains of Foraminifera generally, and his com- 
munication on the subject was read before the Geological Society of 
London, 2nd May 1819, together with some extracts from Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s description of the animal and shell of Bohjstomella crispa 
(Trans. Microscop. Soc. vol. ii. p. 159), which I shall here insert, with 
Dr. Carpenter’s remarks, as the whole appears in the * Quart. Journ. 
Geol. Soc/ vol. vi. pt. 1, p. 28, for I have not Mr. Williamson’s paper 
to refer to ; — 

'‘Of the contained animal itself, which he obtained by dissolving 

* Acad. Roy. dc8 Sc. Berlin; stance de 10 Janvier 1840, and Scicntiiic Memoirs, 
Parts X. and XL 

57 
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away the calcareous matter of the shell with dilute acid, Mr. Williamson 
says, that it consisted ' of a very thin external membrane filled with 
gelatinous matter.’ * No trace of minute internal organization, such 
as a specially located intestinal canal, or ovaries, could be detected by 
Mr. Williamson’ ; nor was he able in any instance ‘ to discover with 
certainty the presence of any foreign bodies in their interior.’ The 
several segments are described by him as connected by a series of 
prolongations, which pass through the septa near their inner margins. 
The segments at first formed have only single connecting necks ; but 
the number of these soon increases, and the outer segments are 
connected by ten or more such necks, which gass through as many 
distinct orifices in the septa. If all these orifices were brought 
together on the central plane, so as to coalesce into one, they would 
exactly correspond with the single perforations in the septa of Num- 
inulites. The animal of Polyatomella is considered by Mr. Williamson 
to derive its nutriment from pseudopodia, which are projected through 
numerous minute apertures over the whole surface of the shell. He 
has not clearly traced these pscudopodia, however, into connection with 
the segments occupying the interior whorls, which, like those of 
Nnmmulites, are invested by those of later formation ; but he mentions 
(as Ehrenberg had done) that near the umbilicus they are projected in 
fasciculi ; and he states that the surface of the central calcareous 
nucleus (which is formed by a thickening of the walls of the smallest 
cells) is pitted by small but deep depressions, which may be designed 
to facilitate the exit of the pseudopodia from the innermost convolu- 
tions. Mr. Williamson goes on to point out, that to these pseudopodia 
must be attributed the deposition of new matter upon that portion of 
the central nucleus which is not covered by the investing whorls ; and 
in this view he is in accordance with M. D’Orbigny, who, in his recent 
work, ‘ Sur les Foraminiferes Fossiles du Bassin Tertiaire de Vienne,’ 
fully recognizes the power of the pseudopodia to secrete the calcareous 
covering. I may remark, that 1 cannot see how the investing layers 
covering the disk of NummuliteB complanatat and the other species of 
the same group, can be formed in any other way ; since in these the 
chambers are only marginal, the segments of the animal not extending 
over the disk ; and we have no reason to believe in the existence of 
any external mantle, spreading over the whole surface, whereby these 
investing layers could be formed.” 

We now come to the structure of the shells, to which, of all othen^ 
both in description and illustrationsi Dr, Carpenter appears to me to 
have contributed most. 
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MM. Joly and Leymerie seem to have gone no further than to 
have show n, that in fossil Nummulitcs exist hemispherical granulations 
or little circular depressions, corresponding to granulations both on 
the external and internal surface of the shell, and that these are 
nothing more than perforations with which the shell was ])ierced 
during the existence of the animal. Also, that there existed a similuuar 
hole in each septum arching over the margin of the preceding whorl, 
and that the rest of the partition was imperforate. (Mem. sur les 
Nummulites, Sect. B. p. 20.) 

Dr. Carpenter, however, whose investigations were carried on in- 
dependently of those of MM. Joly and Leymerie, has gone much 
further than this, and therefore it will be as well to give a short 
summary of all that he has observed. 

Commencing with the septa, he states (loc. cit.) that each consists 
of two layers, by which every chamber has its own proper wall, and 
that the intervening portion, which he terms the interseptal space,'* 
‘‘ must have been vacant in the recent shell, unless occupied by the 
soft parts of the animal itself that each septum is perforated by 
an aperture, close to its junction with the margin of the preceding 
whorl” (as he believes was first observed by D’Orbigny, and figured 
first by Mr. Sowerby) ; and, “ that these perforations pass through 
both layers of each septum, so as to establish a free communication 
between one chamber and another.” That this case iss different, 
however, “ with regard to certain more minute apertures, which may 
be seen by a careful examination, under a sufficient magnifying power, 
to exist on the surface of every septum, though not consistent either 
in number or position” ; they penetrate that layer only of the septum 
on whose surface they open,” ‘‘ and establish a communication between 
each chamber and the adjoining interseptal spaces.” Other apertures 
of the same kind may be generally traced, on careful examination, in 
the walls of the chambers that form the surface of the whorl ; and 
these too appear to communicate with the interseptal spaces by channels 
burrowed into those walls.” ^ 

Thus the cavity of each chamber communicates with that of the 
one before and behind it in the same whorl, by the large aperture first 
mentioned, which frequently appears as if made up by the coalescence 
of a number of smaller perforations (fig. 7 b.), suggesting the idea that 
the animal substance which originally passed through it was not a single 
large canal, but was composed of a bundle of minute tubes or threads. 
This idea is confirmed by the circumstance, that the outer margin of 
the included whorl (fig. 7 e.) frequently presents a series of furrows. 
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corresponding to the notches at the inner edge of the septum (b). 
Each cavity also communicates freely with the interscptal spaces on 
citJicr side by the smaller apertures and passages last described ; and 
from this space, as wo shall presently see, there was a free passage to 
the external surface of the shell. 

“ The texture of the shell itself diifers remarkably from that of any 
of the Mollusca with which I am acquainted, a])proachiiig that which I 
have described in the common Crab (Reports of the British Association, 
1847, p. 129). It is everywhere perforated by a scries of tubes of 
extreme mimitencss which pass directly from one surface to another, 
their openings being plainly visible on each (fig. 16). The diameter of 
these tubes is about l-7,o00th of an inch, andflieir distance from each 
other about 1-I5,00()th. In a thin vertical section of the shell (fig. I.*)) 
they arc seen to run parallel to each other, and to be free from sinuo- 
sities or interruptions. The whole of this portion of the shell, there- 
fore, is minutely porous. The structure in (juestion can be seldom 
clearly distinguished in those Nummulites which have had their texture 
altered by calcareous or siliceous infiltration ; but as the appearances 
which these present correspond closely with those exhibited by speci- 
mens of N. liBvigata which have been subjected to the same change, 1 
have no doubt that the tubular structure in ciuestiou is common to the 
whole group.” “All the Nummulites which I have examined present 
a remarkalile departure from this structure in that portion of the shell 
which forms the margin of each whorl. Here, instead of an assem- 
blage of minute, closely-set, ])arallel tiilmli, we have a much coarser 
arrangement, the solid substance being pcTiorated with a smaller number 
of tubes of two or three times the diameter of those last mentioned, 
wliich pass in a radiating manner from tlic inner to the outer surface. 
Some indications of this difference are seen in fig. 4 ; but it is much 
more clearly displayed at b, b, fig. 15, which represents a portion of a 
very thin section taken in the same direction, and viewed by transmitted 
light. The openings of these tubes on the outer margin of the whorl are 
not readily discernible, partly in consequence of the somewhat oblique 
direction of the orifices, and partly through these being usually 
covered with a calcareous incrustation. When this has been removed 
by the application of dilute acid they are easily seen when properly 
looked for, os was first pointed out to me by Mr. J. Morris.” 

Lastly, Dr. Carpenter has observed, in addition to the tubes which 
run from the punctations on the surface into the chambers of the 
Nummulite, another “ series of perforations of considerable size, which 
pass directly downwards from the exterior, through the superposed 
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investing layers of the successive whorls, however numerous, until 
they reach the floor and chambers of the central plane, which they do 
not penetrate.” These, he feels satisfied, “ always terminate over the 
septa, and actually pass into the interseptal spaces.” 

Now let us see how far these statements are confirmed hy the struc- 
ture of the shells of Operculina Jrabica. These were obtained in the 
following way : — 

While medical officer on^ the survey of the south-east const of Arabia, 
I observed that Foraminifera were frecpicntly brought up on the grease 
of the shi[>*s sounding lead, and after tliis I obtained the loan of a lead, 
which I used to cast for this particular ])urpose myself. They were 
found to he most numefous in about 1 0 to 20 fathoms of water, ratluT 
in sandy than in muddy bottoms, scanty in deep water, and never (hy 
the lend) among rocks and coral-ground. ‘ In one bed passed over, 
which was several miles in diameter, in about 20 fathoms of water, and 
about six miles off shore, the grease of the sounding-lead came uj) 
covered with them at each throw ; they were the largest living speci- 
mens I have ever seen, and jirineipally consisted of the genus Oper^ 
culim (D’Orbig.), IHscorltis (Lam.). Most measured from 2 to 
.3'12ths of an -inch in horizontal diameter, and one or two .3-lOths. 
Some contained animals, and others were empty ; the latter were 
readily distinguished from the former hy tlieir pearly whiteness ; while 
those which contained animals were invariably covered with a thin 
greenish cuticle like the deciduous epidermis of shells generally. 

The following is a description of this Operculina, which, as it is 
most probably a new species, I liavc designated by the specific name of 
“ Arabica.^^ 


Operculina Arabica (II. J. C.). 

Description, — Free, eipiilatcral, oval or discoidal, thin, flat or wavy ; 
formed of one spire inciting gradually, not embracing ; regular, 
equally apparent on both sides ; consisting of 3-4 whorls, contiguous, 
enlarged on the outer border. Chambers numerous, 1-75, narrow, 
apparent on both sides, increasing gradually in length and breadth 
from a semitransparent, prominent, central cell ; radiating, reflected 
in their outer third to a point, particularly in the last-formed whorl ; 
divided by semitransparent septa, and covered externally witli-a green 
substance like the epidermis of shells generally. Intcrcameral com- 
munications numerous in the septa of the last-formed whorl, the 
largest long, narrow, and crescentic, arching over the margin of the 
preceding whorl. 
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Vvnenaiona, — l-(ith of an inch in horizontal, and l-96th in vertical 
diameter ; widest part of last whorl l“24th of an inch (PL IV. fig. 1). 

Ohservationa * — This description is chiefly taken from one of the 
largest and most regularly formed shells I possess. They are by no 
means always plane, but, on the contrary, frequently wavy, like Num- 
mulitcs ; and the chambers sometimes increase in size more rapidly 
than at others, causing the shell to assume a more or less elongated or 
oval form ; the chambers are also sometimes broader, sometimes nar- 
rower ; and occasionally a septum only extends j)art of the way out 
towards the margin of the whorl, when it suddenly bends backwards to 
meet the preceding one, or it may stop short altogether, and then the 
chamber behind and before it coalesce at their outer parts. Irregu- 
larities of this kind in the formation of the chambers of Foraminifera 
are not at all uncommon, and apparently so usual in Nummulites 
la^vigatOy that they would seem to constitute a character. The imper- 
fectly developed chamber extending from the margin of the foregoing 
whorl outwards instead of in the opposite direction, seems to point out 
the course in which the chambers are formed ; and if each chamber is 
to be regarded only as the full development of a single animal, the 
imperfect one must be considered as an abortion, and those which have 
coalesced as a monstrosity. Most frequently there is here and there a 
large opening in the shell, over one or more of the chambers, which 
leads into the latter ; they are more or less round, larger or smaller, and 
the smoothness of their margin would seem to indicate that they had 
been formed by the animal itself, if not by some other animal. 

Microscopic Examination , — The chambers of the shell, after the 
green cuticular substance has been removed, are found to be covered 
externally with large and small papillae ; the former 1-2, 150th, the 
latter 1-8, 600th of an inch in diameter (fig. 2). The former also are 
about twice their own breadth apart, and the latter occupy the intervals 
between them ; both are confined to the fl^eee over the chambers ; they 
do not appear over the septa nor on the margin of the shell. The 
large papillse appear to be imperforate, while the small ones appear to 
present each a puncture in the centre. The septal spaces, as well as 
the central cell, are semitransparent, and the former have a single, 
beaded line of semitransparent papillse along their course. 

The internal surface of the chambers merely presents the small 
papillse with their puncta ; there are no large papillse on it, and their 
cavities are otherwise complete, with the exception of the channels of 
intercameral communication, and some minute vascular apertures which 
will be presently mentioned. 
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The septa (fig. 5 b, 6) occupy, transversely, about l-6th of the 
breadth of the chambers, and each septum incloses within its walls two 
calcareous tubes or vessels, one on each side, some little distance below 
the contiguous surface of the shell (fig. 7 a, a) ; these we shall call 
interseptal vessels. They are irregular both in their size and course, 
though generally about 1-1, 900th of an inch in diameter, in the last- 
formed septa of a shell having the dimensions of the 'One described, and 
diminish in calibre backwards or towards the first-formed whorls. 
Each vessel commences in the centre of an intricate network of smaller 
ones, spread over its own side of the margin of the preceding whorl, 
and under the layers of the shell (/»/)/); these networks, which are 
joined together, we shall call the marginal plexus. In its course each 
interseptal vessel gives off two sets of ramusculiy and the marginal 
plexus one set. Of those coming from the interseptal vessel, one set 
terminates oii the surface of the shell, particularly about the borders of 
the septum («?, d) ; the other goes into the walls of the shell, and 
through the septum, to open probably on the inner surface of the 
chamber (e, e, e) ; wliile the set from the marginal plexus opens on the 
margin (^, g, g). As this vascular system apjjcars to extend through- 
out every part of the shell, and must be for the circulation of some 
fluid, we will call it the interseptal circulation. It would have been 
more proper to have commenced with the ramusculi, as we shall sec 
hereafter that they appear to absorb the fluid which is subsequently 
transmitted into the larger vessels, but at this period of our description 
it would not have been so intelligible. 

We have now to examine the internal structure of the shell, and com- 
mencing with that part forming the walls of the chambers, we observe 
that it is pierced by innumerable tubes, which pass directly downwards 
from the small pajiilloe on the external, to the small pajullai on the 
internal, surface of the chambers (fig. ^ d, d), I could see no tubes 
passing down from the large ‘‘^japillse, which I have before stated to 
appear imperforate, like those over the septal spaces. These tubes are 
about I -9,000th of an inch in diameter, and about the same distance 
apart ; they are vertical over the centre of the area of the chamber, and 
slope outwards at its boundaries, but do not pass>tlirough or extend 
over the margin of the shell, neither over the septal spaces, nor over the 
central cell ; hence the semitransparency of the two latter, and the 
fringy, beaded appearance which the tubes present at these parts, 
particularly around the central cell, where they assume the form of rays. 

Besides these tubes, a vertical section of the shell presents a series 
of horizontal lines 7-8 or more in number, parallel to each other, but 
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not equidistant (fig. 3 c, c) ; these appear to be the lines of contact 
of the layers of which the shell is composed. 

Lastly, we come to the margin, which exhibits a very curious and 
interesting structure. It is almost entirely composed of calcareous 
spicula, arranged parallel to, but overlapping each other (fig. 4). 
These spicula are 1-2.1 7th inch long, and l-OUOth of an inch broad, 
transparent, apparently liollow, and pointed at each extremity ; they 
appear to be straight, although, from their position, one would be 
inclined to think that they must he a little curved. When a transverse 
section is made of the margin, we observe that it consists of upwards 
of 100 of these spicula, which form a triangidar bundle or cord 
(fig. 0 a), the apex of which is directed iuVards or towards the 
chambers, and the base (a) outwards to form the free, rounded margin 
of the shell ; while its sides are overlapped by an extension of the walls 
of the chambers, which open as it were to receive it. Its base presents 
a regidarly wavy outline (when viewed in the transverse section) from 
the longitudinal arrangement of the spicula, which do not appear to be 
covered by a layer of the sliell ; and parallel to its sides run the papillary 
tubes of the chambers (i), becoming more vertical as they increase in 
distance from this position ; while towards its apex .'ippear the divided 
large vessels of the marginal plexus (c). In the transverse section 
also, when reduced to a thin layer, transparent intervals appear in the 
form of zigzag lines radiating from the apex to the cireumferenec of 
the cord, which would scorn to indicate that the spicula were arranged 
in it in more or less horizontal planes, dipping towards the apex. 

It will naturally now be asked, how this spicular cord (fig. 5 h, h), 
which commences with the first cell, tovininates ; but I regret that 
tlierc is not a single specimen in my possession to afford the informa- 
tion. This arises probably from the extreme thinness of the last-formed 
ehamher ; for with the two or three preceding ones, it is almost always 
broken or absent. All I can state in connection with this is, that there 
are always more or less vessels of the marginal plexus cut through or 
broken in a transverse section or fracture of the spicular cord, aud 
frequently a large one close to its apex, which after the shell has been 
filled with a soUitioR of carmine, and then laid in pure water, purges 
it almost completely from the colouring matter with which it had been 
filled ; a broken intcrseptal vessel will also do this. Hence it is not 
impossible, that a natural opening of the kind may exist at the termi- 
nation of the spicular cord, for this purpose ; but, then, it has nothing 
to do with the spicMilar cord itself, of the natural termination and uses 
of which I am equally ignorant. It should here also be mentioned, 
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that when a thoroughly empty shell, which may be known 
pearly whiteness, is gently laid on the surface of a solution of carmine, 
so as to float there, the latter is seen, first to colour the margin, then 
the interseptal vessels become filled, and lastly the walla of the cham- 
bers ; none of the semitransparent parts of the shell become coloured. 
This will take place sometimes in a few hours, but with some shells it 
requires a day or two for its completion. By keeping one side of the 
shell dry the air is enabled to pass out of it, while the solution enters 
the depending side, and in this way the whole of the hollow structure 
of the shell becomes coloured. When the shell is washed and dried in 
this state, the carmine is seen to be chiefly in the interseptal vessels, 
and this is perhaps th^ best way of tracing out the terminations, or 
rather origins, of the ramuaculi. On the other hand, when the shell 
is placed in pure water, and watched with a magnifying glass, a stream 
of carmine j)articles will be seen slowly issuing from the vessels of the 
marginal plexus, at the broken end of the spicular cord, or from any 
other part of the large whorls, where an interseptal vessel may have 
been broken ; and after a time, according with that which the shell 
has taken to imbibe the colouring matter, it will become perfectly 
white again. Whether this be owing to the watery distension of the 
gummy fluid suspending the cannine, or a natural consequence of the 
structure of the shell itself, further observation must determine. TJie 
fact of the carmine accumulating at the orifices of the ramuaculi^ as it 
would in a filter, seems also, with what has just been stated, to point 
out the course of circulation in them ; and if we may be allowed to 
carry out the analogy still further, which is now seen to exist so 
strikingly between Foraminifera and Porifera, we might compare tho 
interseptal circulation in the former to the aqueous circulation in the 
latter, and thence might infer that the water entered by the ramuacuU 
or small pores, and came out by the larger ones, gathered together into 
one vessel, opening in its natural state at the end of the spicular cord ; 
but until a perfect specimen be obtained to determine this, all must 
of course remain conjectural. 

Growth . — ^From what 1 have stated respecting the existence of a 
substance, resembling the cuticle of shells, over the external surface of 
Opereulina Arabica, and the presence of innumerable puncta, which 
appear to be connected by tubular communications with the chambers 
beneath, it is not unreasonable to infer, that by this arrangement 
successive additions may be made to the external surface of the shell, 
and the laminated structure, which it presents on a vertical section, 
thus formed ; while the addition of chambers would appear to com- 
58 
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mcncc from the opening in the septum close to the preceding whorl, 
and an interseptal vessel, arising, as before described, from its marginal 
plexus, to extend outwards, on either side, pari passu with the chambers 
to the circumference, which it may fall short of or not, as already 
stated. Again, it would appear that this addition does not take place 
si'^gly* l^wt that there are always two or more chambers (fig. 
8 b, b, b,) in j)rocess of formation, the last being the smallest, 
and that, one after another, they gradually reach the margin. I 
have come to this opinion, not from the recent specimens of OpercuHna 
in my possession, in which, as before stated, all the last-formed cham- 
bers are broken, but from having observed the ochraceous casts of 
microscopic nautiloid species of Foraminifera whfch have been fossilized, 
to present this form, when dissolved out from their matrix. 

Analogy to When Dujardin, guided by the suggestion 

of Bory St. Vincent, was struck with the analogy which exists between 
the filamentous prolongations of Foraminifera and tliosc of the Ammba 
or Proteus, he could have little thought, that however nearly the latter 
might be allied tp the Sponges, the former would be found so similar 
to them in their compact structures. Who, indeed, looking at the 
nautiloid form of a foraminiferous shell, and an amorphus piece of 
sponge, would say that they bore the least resemblance to each other ? 
Yet they are, as we have seen, most intimately allied, both in their 
fleshy and their compact structures. It must be now generally allowed, 
that the rhizopodous nature of Foraminifera is identical with that of 
the Amceba or Proteus, and through the latter with the sponge-cell ; and 
in addition to this, we have the former, at least the genus OpercuHna, 
still more nearly allying Foraminifera to the Sponges, by possessing a 
spicular structure, if not a circulating system also, like that of sponges. 
It is curious, too, that without any reference to the use of the pores in 
these two orders of animals, they should have received names of the 
same signification, as if the intimate relationship which is now found 
to exist between them was instinctively anticipated before it was 
proved by demonstration. The genus of Porifera to which OpercuHna 
comes nearest is, of course, the calci-sponges, that called Grantia, 
after their distinguished discoverer Dr. Grant ; and of this genus it 
would seem to approach nearest to the tubular species, which have but 
one vent. 

Structure of the Shell of OpercuHna compared with Nummulites.-^ 
It will be very gratifying to those whose investigations of the structure 
of Nummulites must have been attended with so much labouri 

difficulty, tt\d doubt, to Bee how satisfecloTy the e^Moofttwa oi u 
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recent foraminiferous shell, so nearly allied to NummuUies as that of 
Opereulina, confirms and elucidates their observations. The vertical 
tubes passing from the surface of the shell to the interior of the 
chambers (see Dr. Carpenter’s illustrations, fig. 15, loc cit.) \ the 
intercameral communication {id. fig. ^ b) ; the linear markings or 
grooves immediately under the latter {id. fig. 7 c), which appear to 
have been produced by the previous existence of a spicular cord in this 
position ; and the radiating lines {id. fig. 15 5, b), caused by the 
arrangement of the spicula in horizontal layers inclined towards the 
apex of the cord, vrith the sloping papillary tubes on each side of it.— 
The “ minute apertures” {id. fig. 7 o), which only penetrate one layer 
of the septum, and otRers which open on the internal surface of the 
walls, are probably the orifices of the ramuscuU of the intcrsejital 
vessels which go in tliis direction. — And the ** perforations of con- 
siderable size, which pass directly downwards from the exterior through 
the superposed investing layers of the successive whorls” “ until they 
reach the floor of the chambers of the central plane, which they do not 
penetrate” {id. fig. 8 o) ; — the vertical interseptal vessels, or an enlarge- 
ment and union into one tube of the rtmusculi, which pass upwards and 
downwards from the horizontal interseptal vessels as seen in Opereulina. 

The latter, that is, the union of the vertical with the horizontal inter- 
S 0 ])tal vessels, I have been able to make out in some specimens of Num- 
midites acuta^ Sow. (Geol. Trans. 2Dd Ser. vol. v. pi. 24, fig. 15), 
which have had their cavities thoroughly infiltrated with ochraceous 
oxide of iron ; as well as everything else mentioned by Dr. (carpenter ; 
and, with the exception of the spicula themselves, everything that I 
have scon in Opereulina. MM. Jolly and Ley merie seem to me to 
have described one thing, and to have figured another. They describe 
the papillary tubes, and seem, from the distance between them, to figure 
the orifices of the vertical interseptal vessels (pi. 1 1 op. eit.)y which 
Dr. Carpenter has particularly described. 

The columns represented by Sowerby in Lycophrijs ephippium (Geol. 
Trans, loc. cit. fig. 1 .'))» and to which Dr. Carpenter has alluded {loe. 
cit. p. 26), appear to me to be made up of the papillary tubes which 
descend from chamber to chamber (fig. 9 g, g), and which in purely 
calcereous fossils are filled with a white opaque matter, but in tliose 
infiltrated with oxide of iron, with ochraceous matter ; while the 
intervening parts are composed of the septal substance, through which 
the interseptal vessels pass to the surface and margin in Orbitoides as 
well as in Nummulitee. 

The same system of circulation would also appear to be carried on in 
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Orhitolifea^ where the mass is made up of spheroid or ovoidal cells : for 
if the nearly flat Scindian species, which has a papillary eminence in the 
centre of the convex side, be rubbed down, the latter presents a ramifi- 
cation of transparent substance like that filling the septal spaces of 
Nummulitea and Orbitoides ; which, radiating upwards and outwards 
from this eminence, passes into the general structure of the shell. 

The transitionary forms of the chambers in Operculina^ through 
Nummufites and Orbitoideay to Orbitoliteay would, when viewed in a 
vertical section, appear to be thus : — In Operculina there is a single 
plane of spear-head shaped chambers ; in Nummulitea a central plane 
of conical chambers, with layers of compressed ones above and below 
it ; in Orbitoideay a central plane of quadrangular chambers, with 
numerous layers of compressed ones above and below it ; and in 
Orbitoliteay a mass of circular or ovoidal cells more or less definitely 
arranged. Hence, if these be their respective peculiarities, Orbitoides 
Mantelli will, from Dr. Carpenter’s illustration (fig. 31, loc. cit.)y 
belong to the latter, and would therefore be now more properly named 
Orbitolites Mantelli, 

One other observation I would here make with reference to geology, 
viz. the natural union which now seems to be pointed out between the 
Chalk and the Nummulitic series, by the great prevalence of the same 
class of animal remains in each — that is to say, the abundance of flints 
which indicate the previous existence of ailiceoua sponges in the former, 
and the myriads of Foraminifera, which are closely allied to the ca/ci- 
apongea in the latter. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XVIII. 

Fig* 1. Operculina Arahieny natural size. 

Fig, 2. Large and small papillce on the external surface of the shell, highly 
magnified. 

Fig* 3. Vertical section of the shell over the chambers, highly magnified, show- 
ing : — a, tty lai'ge papillas ; h, h, small ditto ; c, c, horizontal lines indi- 
cative of the layers of the shell ; d, d, vertical tubes. 

Fig, 4. Spicnla in aittiy highly magnified. 

Fig, 5, Diagram of horizontal section of three large chambers of the shell, show- 
ing the interseptal vascular system and spiciilar cord : a, a, a, cham- 
bers ) by b, by septa } c, c, c, interseptal vessels ; d, d, d, ramtuculi 
coming to the surface of the shell ; e, e, e, ditto, going to the walls of the 
shell, &c. through the septa, the dotted lines indicating those branching 
out into the former ; /, /, /, marginal plexus ; g, g, g, ramnsculi of 
margin ; A, A, spicularcord ; i, half-formed septum, with termination of 
interseptal vessel. 
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Fi^, 6. Diagram of vertical section of the shell to show the form of the aptcular 
cord : a, margin or free surface of spicular cord ; 6, vertical or papillary 
tubes, hora sloping outwards on each side the cord ; c, truncated vessels 
of tlie marginal plexus ; d, d, small channels of intercameral commu- 
nication ; e, grand semilunar or crescentic channel of ditto ; /, septum^ 

Fig, 7. Diagram of vertical section to show the situation of the interseptal vessels ; 

a, a, interseptal vessels ; 5, septum ; c, grand channel of intercameral 
communication ; d, part of spicular cord. 

Fig, 8. Enlarged view of first-formed chambers of Operculina Arnbica : a, central 
cell or chamber ; />, b, b, probable forms of last chambers in process of 
development. 

Fig, 9. Diagram of vertical section of NummuUtesnciitaf Sow. : a, spicular cord ? 

hf truncated vessfils of marginal plexus ; r, r, chambers of central plane ; 
d, d, vertical infhrseptal vossols (the “ perforations," &c. of Dr, Carpen- 
ter) ; e, e, horizontal interseptal vessels ; chambers on each side* 

the central plane ; g, g, y, vertical tubes. 


Art. VI. — Note on the Pliocene Deposits of the Shores of the 
Arabian Sea, By H. J. Carter^ Esq., Assistant Surgeon^ 
Bombay Establishment. 

Presented October 1852. 


This note had reference more particularly to Major Turner’s speci- 
mens of the strata from the neiglibourhocul of the harbour at Kurracbec. 

The author stated that the geological interest which attached to tbein 
arose from their similarity to other deposits which existed throughout 
the whole Western Coast of India, and were found also, in part, on the 
South-Eastern Coast of Arabia, and on the African coast and islands 
opposite. These were the last raised portions of the shores of the Arabian 
Sea, and seemed to be the only step on to the trap of Western India, 
to the tertiary” deposit in the southern part of Cutch mentioned by 
Colonel Grant, ( Geol, Trans, 4to, 2nd scries, vol. v. p. 302,) and to that 
mentioned by the author himself on the S£. Coast of Arabia. (Tliis voL 
p. 93, Group 2ad.) General Cullen had presented to the Society, through 
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Dr. Buist, specimens of blue clay and lignite which extend between 
C^annanore and Cape (Comorin. Major Fulljames had witnessed the 
same kind of clay with lignite in boring for water at GogOj in the Gulf 
of Cambay ; the Society’s museum contained abundance of a similar 
kind from the island of Bombay ; and now Major Turner had forwarded 
the same from Kurrachee. 

This clay was covered at each place by a variable conglomerate (“ Mi- 
liolitic Deposit,” see description of, this vol. p. 94, Group 3rd), formed of 
the detritus of the surrounding rocks, together with sea-sand and shells. 
Thus, Avhile the clay, from the minuteness of its particles, appeared to 
be the same throughout, it might reasonably be inferred to differ just as 
much in mineralogical composition as the conglomerate which super- 
posed it at the different localities mentioned, both having been more or 
less derived from the same sources. About Cannanore it appeared to 
consist of the detritus of the laterite and trappean rocks ; at Kurrachee 
of that from the older limestone rocks and sandstone of the neighbour- 
hood, and at Bombay of the trap rocks ; while at Gogo it seemed, in addi- 
tion, to have the remarkable ossiferous conglomerate, probably brought 
down by the rivers emptying themselves into the Gulf of Cambay. 

The conglomerate, or niiliolitic deposit, was the one common on the 
coasts of Arabia and Africa mentioned, existing in the former some- 
times but a few feet above the sea, at others in portions on the scarps of 
the cliffs some hundreds of feet above it, and at others in extended tracts, 
reaching some miles inland. The author considered the Poorbunder 
stone to be part of the same deposit, and the so-called gold sand- 
stone” found in the creeks along the coast of Cutch to be identical with 
the latter. The golden lustre about the particles appeared to be yellow 
ochre, interlaminated with the nacreous layers of the fossilized forami- 
niferous shells, of which it is principally composed ; unless it might be 
pyrites,— iron, both in the state of an oxide and a sulphuret, having a 
great tendency to locate itself in the cavities of these minute shells, 
insomuch that on one part of the Southern Coast of Arabia, where the 
formation of the coast was entirely com])Osed of the miliolitic deposit, 
in a fine state, and upwards of 200 (?) thick, with a cliff upon the sea — 
the beach beneath (composed of the detritus of the latter) in one part, 
presented a black patch, consisting of hardly anything else but the 
particles of oxide of iron, which had been washed out from the lighter 
and more fragile parts of the foraminiferous shells in which they had 
been deposited. 

That this deposit extended a considerable distance inland in some 
parts might be seen from, its forming the south-eastern extremity of 
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the great desert of Akhaf, on the South-east Coast of Arabia. (Tin’s vol. 
pp. 33, 34.) It also existed in a creek nine miles north*’ of the town 
of Bhooj ill Cutch, from whence Major Lc G. Jacob had sent 
portions of the so-called “ gold-stone” to the Government ; and there 
were portions of miliolite* (red and yellow) in the Society’s museum, 
which bad been presented by the late Lieutenant Blake, from the 
town of Mandu, under the Vindhya Bangc, 140 miles up the valley of 
the Nurbudda ; while Major Fulljamcs had just forwarded to the 
Society specimens of orbitoliferous limestone from the western spurs of 
the Rajpeepla Range, on the southern side of the Nurbudda, which 
belonged either to the nummulitic or tertiary formations (Grant) of 
Cutch, The sea, theAfore, extended much further up the Nurbudda 
formerly than it docs at the present time, and here, where these fossil- 
iferous rocks come in contact with the trap of India, the different 
geological ages of the latter might, perhaps, receive some elucidation. 

It was difficult to say to what geological age the lowest part of the 
blue clay belonged. Major Fulljames states, in his interesting obser- 
vations in the 1st volume of the Society’s Journal, that after conglo- 
merate and sand had been bored through to the extent of 35 feet at 
Gogo, the blue clay was met with ; and although the boring was carried 
on 360 feet, it was “ never passed through.” Major Turner mentions 
a similar account of a bore at Kurrachee. Until, therefore, sufficient 
fossils had been collected from these deposits, to ascertain how many of 
their representatives now existed in a living state, their real geological 
age could not be determined. 

There was an interesting fact also connected with the quantity of 
mineral copal which is found with the lignite mentioned, on part of the 
Malabar Coast, viz. that Dr. Vaughan had statedf upon good 
authority, that the fine copal which is brought to Bombay from 
Africa is dug up at a considerable distance below the surface of the 
ground from the African coast opposite Zanzibar, by Sidis employed 
by the Imaum of Muscat, who claims this produce. The co-existence 
of the same kind of mineral resin on both sides of the Indian Ocean is 
not less remarkable than that the beautiful copal, hitherto conjectured 

* At first, this rock looks anything but fossiliferous, and it is not until portions 
of it have been polished, and exposed to the action of weak acid and water, that its 
real structure becomes evident. It is then found to abound, among other organic 
remains, with a microscopic coral, which resembles Favosites in miniature, in the 
section, and is sometimes branched. To what formation this miliolite belongs 
future observation must determine. 

t Trans. Med. andPbys. Soc. Bombay^ No. 1. New Series, Appendix No. 1. 
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to be tbe exudation of a living tree in Africa, should be dug out of 
the ground, and perhaps from a blue mud or clay like that imbedding 
a similar material on the Malabar Coast. 

Another circumstance worthy of consideration was, whether this blue 
<clay or mud had not followed the effusions of trap, while the great sand- 
stone formation of Cutch and India had been connected in like manner 
with the decomposition of the granite rocks. In this case the lowest part 
of the clay would be coeval with the first effusions of trap, and vice versd. 

The conglomerate or miliolitic deposit in some parts existed without 
the clay, and sometimes below certain deposits of it. At Bombay 
there was in some parts a calcareous sandstone under the blue clay, 
like the miliolitc of Poorbunder, in Khatt3%,war. Thus some of 
the conglomerate, or miliolitic deposit, might be older, and some 
younger than the blue clay ; the former, when very fine, being almost 
^entirely composed of the calcareous remains of microscopic forami- 
nifera, and therefore almost wholly marine in origin ; while the latter, 
being chiefly the detritus of decomposing rocks on shore, brought 
down by the rains, was almost wholly of terrestrial origin. Again, the 
clay itself might be mixed with more or less calcareous matter from the 
sea and elsewhere, so as to form an impure or argillaceous limestone, 
like that of the Malabar Coast. In all the specimens of the clay that 
the author had seen from the localities mentioned, the calcareous matter 
•of the shells was more or less white and pulverulent ; the animal matter 
gone, and the lime beginning to assume a crystaUine arrangement. 
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Year 1851 - 52 . 


MEMBERS ELECTED. 

FROM llTU D^EMBER 1851 to 29th NOVEMBER 1852. 


J. Warden, Esq. 

R. H. Barnett, Esq. 
Dr. P. Gray. 

Lieut. Col. H. Lyons. 
Lieut. C. Lloyd, I. N. 
Dr. Stocks. 

Dr. H. Miller. 

R. Strong, Esq. 

Bhau Daji, Esq. 


Commodore Sir H. J. Leeke, I. N. 
Narrayen Dinnanathji, Esq. 

Dr. R. G. BalUngall. 

G. J. Bowyer, Esq. 

The Revd. S. B. Fairbank. 

Major W. F. Whitlie, c. b. 

Captain R. Wallace. 

Dr. J. F. Watson. 

Lieut. W. H. Grounds, I. N. 


PRESENTS FOR THE LIBRARY. 

Donors. 

Abbot (Lieut. Col. F.), Practical Treatise on Per- 
manent Bridges for Indian rivers Bd. of Ed. Bom. 

Acts of the Supreme Government for 18.34, 183.5, 

1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839 (In English and 

Urdu) 

—and Orders for the North-Western Provinces, 

for the years 1849-60 

Adam (W.), Extract from Third Report on the 

state of Education in Bengal and Behar ■ 

Agra to Bombay, route from. 

American Association, Proceedings of, for the 


advancement of Science, for 1850 The Association. 

Antiquaribk Tidsskrift udgivet af det Kongelige 

^^diske Oldskrifr; Selskab 1843-4.5. ....... B. S. N. A. 

BadarayA'NA, Aphorisms of the Vedanta Philo- Copen^ 

Sophy (Sanskrit and English) Bd« of JBd,. Bom. 

59 
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. Donors. 

Baker (Major W. E.), Memoranda on the Western 

Jumna Canals of the Bengal Presidency Bd. of Ed. Bom. 

Bhatta (V. P.), Basha Parichchheda, and its Com- 
mentary the Siddhanta Muktavali 1 —— 

Boetticher (P.), Rudimenta Mythologice Semi- 


ticae Supplementa Lexici Aramaic! scripsit. . . The Author. 

Brief notices of Persian, and of the language called 

Zend. By J. R Rev, Dr. Wilson. 

Buist (G., LL.D.), Manual of Physical Research 

for India, Part I., for 18.52 Govt, of Bombay. 

Burton (Lieut. R. F.), Sindh, and the Races tliat 

inhabit the Valley of the Indus 

Catalogue, Official, Descriptive and Illustrated, of 

the Great Exhibition 1851. 3 volumes Govt, of Bombay. 

Chart showing the Gentral Tracks of Gales and 
Storms from Colonel Ried’s work on the pro- 
gress of the development of the Law of Storms. Dr. Bidst. 


Church Missionary Record, Nos. 11 and 12 of 


Volume IV. for 1851 The Editor. 

Clarke (R.), Regulations of the Government of 
Bombay, to which are added the Acts of the 
Government of India, with a classified List of 
Titles, and copious Index Govt, of Bombay. 

Coles (W. C.^ M.D.), Introductory Lecture de- 
livered in the Grant Medical College at the 
opening of the Session 1851-52 Dr. Morehead. 

Cope (H.), Brief Account of the Silk Manu- 
factures of Laliore The Author. 

‘ Court of the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut of Bombay, 

Decisions of. Part II. 1848 — 1850 Govt, of Bombay. 

Dalzell (P. M.), Monthly Statement of the Ex- 
ternal Commerce of the Presidency of Bombay, 
from September 1851 to September 1852 .... The Author. 


(N. A.), Contributions to the Botany of 

Western India, contained in Hooker’s Journal 
of Botany and Kew Garden Miscellany, Nos. 

•34 and 35, for 1851 

Deaths in Bombay during the years 1848-49 Medical Board. 

Directions for the Revenue Officers in the North- 

Western Provinces of the Bengal Presidency. . Bd. of Ed. Bom. 
Dixon (Lieut. Col. C. J.), Sketch of Mairwara.. . ' - 
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Documents regarding the Navigation of the 
Ganges from Allahabad to Ravulgunge, at the 

mouth of the Gogra 

Ellesmere (Right Hon’ble the Earl), Guide to 
Northern Archeeology, by the Royal Society of 

Northern Antiquities of Copenhagen 

Elliot (Sir H. M.), Bibliographical Index to the 
Historians of Muhammedan India, Vol. 1. . . 
Falconer and Cautley*s Fauna Antiqua Sivalensis, 
being the Fossil Zoology of the Sewalik Hills, 

in the North of India, in 9 Parts 

Fin (J. E.), Address delivered by, at the opening 
of the Jerusalem Literary Society, on the 12th 

December 1851 

Ganges Canal Works, Estimate of, 1850 

Gautama, Aphorisms of Nyaya Philosophy (Sans- 
krit and English) 

Goodwin (Lieut. Col. 11.), lUqmrt on the Agra 

and Bombay Road 

Gospel according to St. Matthew, in English, Ma- 

rdtha, Guzerathi, and Persian 

Gould (B. A.), Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion on History of the Discovery of Neptune. 

Grammar, Sanskrit, First Lessons in 

Griffith (W.), Notulee ad Plantas Asiaticas, 

Monocotyledonous Plants, Part III 

leones Plantarum Asiaticarum, Part III. 

Monocotyledonous Plants 

Gubbin (M. R.), Reports upon the Settlement 

of Zillah Etawah 

Jaimini, Aphorisms of the Mimansa Philosophy... 
Jejeebhoy (S. J.), Tuqviuti-din-i-Mazdiasna, or a 
Mezhur or Certificate granted by the Prophet 
Mahomed, translated by, into Guzerathi, from 

the Persian version of the original Arabic 

Jewett’s (C. C.), Notices of Public Libraries in 

the United States of America 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern 
Asia, Nos. 9 to 12 of Vol. V. for 1851, and 
Nos. 1 to 5 of Vol. VI. for 1852 


Donors. 

Bd. of Ed. Bom. 

The Society. 

Bd. of Ed. Bom. 

The Hon. Sir E. 
Perry. 

Rev. Dr. Wilson. 
Bd. of Ed. Bom. 


Bib. Soc. Bom. 
Smithson. Inst. 

Govt, of Bombay. 

Bd. of. Ed. Bom. 

The Author. 
Smithson. Inst. 

The Editors. 
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Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern 
Asia, Nos. 6, 7, 11, 12 of VoL V. for 1851, 

and Nos. 1 to 4 of V^ol, VI. for 1852 

Lassen (M. C.), Vendidadi capita quinque priora 

emendavit 

Lecture on the Vedanta (Sanskrit and English).. 
Mahomed (W.), Hukayut Oosalaheen, or Stories 

of good men, written in Sindee 

Mathematical Tables, comprehending Logarithms 

of all numbers from I to 10,000 

Maury (Lieut. M. F.), Wind, Current, and Pilot 
Charts of the North and South Atlantic Ocean. 

Notice to Mariners 

Memoir on the Statistics of the North-Western 
Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, compiled 

by Shakespeare, Esq 

——of the Indigenous Education within the 
North-Western Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency, compiled by R. Thornton, Esq. ... 
Misra (Sankara), Aphorism of the Vaiseshika Phi- 
losophy of Kanada 

Montgomery (B.), Statistical Report of the Dis- 
trict of Cawnpoor, June 1848 

Report of the arrangements made for Sup- 
plies and Police of the Grand Trunk Road, 

in the Cawnpore District 

Moorer (G. F.), Ueber die Angebliche Abstam- 
mung des Normannbehen Ronigsgeschlechts 

Siziliens 

Narrayen Bhai and Basker Damother, Essays 
on Native Education, and on Foreign Travels 

by Hindus 

Nyaya Philosophy, Lectures on the (Sanskrit 

and English) 

Observations, Magnetical and Meteorological, 
made at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, in 
the year 1850, under the direction of 6. B. 
Airy, Esq 


Donors. 

Govt, of Bombay. 

The Author. 

Bd. of Ed. Bom. 

Govt, of Bombay. 

Bd. of Ed. Bom. 

The Author. 


Bd. of Ed. Bom. 


The Author. 

Hon.SirE.Perry. 
Bd. of Ed. Bom. 

Hon. Court of 
Directors. 
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Observations, Astronomical, made during the year 
18 i(), at the National Observatory,\Vashington, 
under the direction of Lieut. M. F. Maury, 

Vol. II 

Magnetical and Meteorological, Obser- 
vatory at Hobart Town, in Van Diemnn’s Laud, 
under the superintendence of Colonel Sabine. 
- — Meteorological, made at the Meteoro- 

logical Bungalow on Dodabetta, for the years 
1848 — 1850, under the directions of the late 

Messrs. Taylor and Jacob 

Magnetical and Meteorological Obser- 
vatory at the Caj)e of Good Hope, under the 

superintendence of Lieut. Col. Sabine 

at the Bombay Observatory, in the 

year 1848, under the superintendence of 

Captain C. W. Montriou, I. N 

Operations for the improvement of the Naviga- 
tion of the Ganges from liavulgunge to Alla- 
habad, during the season 1819-50 

O’SiiAUtiHNESSY (W. B.), Report on the Electric 
Telegraph between Calcutta and Kedgeree... , 

Persiiad (Lalla Jottee), Trial of 

Police, Returns of, showing the State of Crime in 
the Town and Island of Bombay, during the 

year 1850-51 

Proceedings regarding the settlement of a Vil- 
lage, translation of 

of a Meeting of the Committee of 

the Obstetric Institution, Bombay 

PuRGSTALL (Barron llammar), Literaturgeschichte 
der Araber. Von ihrerm beginne bis zu Ende 
des zwolften Jahrhuuderts der Hidschret, von. 

2 Vols 

Pyle (J. C.), Abstract of Meteorological Observa- 
tions made at Futtegurh, for^the year 1850, 

North-Western Provinces, Bengal 

Raja ( K ), Aphorisms of the Yoga Philosophy of 
Patanjali (Sanskrit and English) 


Donors. 

Lieutenant M. F. 
Maury. 

Govt, of Bombay. 

Govt, of Madras. 

Govt, of Bombay, 

— ' — 

Bd.ofEd. Bom. 

Govt, of Bombay. 
Govt, of India. 

Govt, of Bombay. 
Bd. of Ed. Bom. . 
Dr. Morehead. 

The Author. 

Col. Sykes. 

Bd. of Ed. Bom. 
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Donors. 

Renny (Dr. C.), Medical Report on the Maha- 

murree in Gurhwal, in 1849-50 Bd. of Ed. Bom. 

Report of the Board of Education, No. X., for 

1851-52 Govt, of Bombay. 

Civil Judicial Administration of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, for the year 1849-50 


— Fourth Annual, of the Board of Regents of 

the Smithsonian Institution, for the year 1849. Smithson. Inst. 

— of the Bombay Engineers, for the years 


1 849-50-5 1 Govt, of Bombay. 

—Annual, of the Grant Medical College, 

Bombay, Sixth Year Session, 1851-52 Dr. Morehead. 

— of (3rime, and of the Police Administration of 
the Zillahs subject to the Bombay Presidency, 

for the year 1850 Govt, of Bombay, 

— on East India Affairs, 10 Vols Hon.Sir E.Perry. 

— upon the Tea Plantations in the North- 

WcOTern Provinces Bd. of Ed. Bom. 


Half Yearly, relative to the management of 

the Government Dispensaries in the Upper 
Provinces, from 1st February to 31st July 

1841 

—of the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut, North- 
Western Provinces, on the administration of 

Civil Justice, 1840-41-42 

Nizamut Adawlut, North-Western Provinces, 

on the administration of Criminal Justice, 

1842—1844 

on the settlement of the District of Seha- 

runpore, 1839 

of the Sudder Board of Revenue, on the 

Revenue Administration, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, for the official years 1848-49-50 

on Projected Canals in the Delhi territory. 

Official, on the Provinces of Kumaon, with 

a Medical Report on the Mahamurree in 

Gurhwal, in 1 849-50. Edited by J. H. Butten. 

Rig Veda Sanhita, the Sacred Hymns of the 
Brahmans, together with the Commentary of 
Sayanacharya, (edited by Max. Midler) Vol. I. Col. Waddington. 
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Boyle (Professor J. F.), Lecture XL on the Arts 

And Manufactures of India 

Rut ya Khuda ki purwardigari us ke talashioii 

ke haqq men 

Sankiiya Philosophy, Lectures on (Sanskrit and 

English), 

Selections from the Public Correspondence, from 

Part III. to XI 

Small (J.), Index to the Acts passed by the Le- 
gislative Council of India from their com- 
mencement in 1834, to the end of the year 

1849 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. 

II., with Index 

Society, American, Oriental. Journal of, Vol. II. 
—China Branch of the Royal Asiatic, Trans- 
actions of. Part II., 1848 — 18n0 

Royal Asiatic, of Great Britain and 

Ireland, Journal of. Part I. of Vol. XIII. and 

of Vol. XIV 

Syro-Egyptian, Original Papers of, read 

before the Meeting, Part I. of Vol. I 

Bombay Geographical, Transactions of, from 

September 1850 to June 1852, Vol. X 

—Bombay Medical and Physical, Transactions 
of, Vol. X. (with General Index from No. I. 

to X.) 

- — -Ditto ditto ditto 

Royal Astronomical, Memoirs of, Vol. XX., 

for 1850-51 

Monthly Notices of Abstracts of Papers 

and Reports of Proceedings, from November 

1850 to June 1851, Vol. XI 

■ Proceedings of. Nos. 1, 2 of Vol. XII. for 

1851, and Nos. 3, 4, 5, of Vol. XII. for 1852, 

with Supplement No. 9. Vol. XI 

of NortRem Antiquaries at Copenhagen, 

Proceedings of, for 1852 

•Statistical Report on the District of Goorgaonj 
compiled by A. Fraser 
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Donors. 
Govt, of Bombay. 
Revd. J. Warren. 
Bd.ofEd. Bom. 


Govt, of Bombay. 

Smithson. Inst. 
The Society. 


Revd. Dr. J. 

Wilson. 
The Society. 


Govt, of Bombay. 
The Society. 


Bd. of Ed. Bom* 
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Syllabus of a Course of Lectures upon Ex- 
perimental Philosophy 

Synopsis of Science (Sanskrit and English) 

Taylor (W. C.), Ancient and Modem India, 

Vol. 1 

Tremenheere (Capt. G. B.), Report on the 
Tin and other Mineral Productions of the 

Tenasserim Provinces 

Tresham (D.), on Blasting under Water by means 

of Galvanism 

Tarka Sangrahba of Annam Bhatta (Ilindi abd 

English) 

Wkjier (Dr. A.), Indische Stiidien. Beitrage fur die 
Kunde des ludischen Alterthums. Im vereine 
mitmehrerm Gelchrten Heransge geben, von... 
Westergaard (N. L.), Buiidehesh, Liber Pehlvi- 
cus, e vetustissimo codice Ilavnicnsi descripsit, 
duas inscriptioncs Regis Saporis prinii adjecit. . 
Wight (R.)» leones Plantarum Indite Oricntalis, 
Figures of Indian Plants, Part II. Vol. V. . . . 
Wyatt (D.), Series of Illustrations of the choicest 
specimens produced by every Nation at the 
Great Exhibition of Works of Industry, 185L 

2 Vols. folio 

Zeitschrift dcr Deutschen Morgenlandischcn 
Gesellschaft. Heft II. III. IV. fur 1851. 
Heft I. IL fur 1852 


Donors. 

Bd. of Ed. Bom. 


Govt, of Bombay. 


The Author. 


Govt, of Bombay. 


Tlie Ger. Or. Soc. 


FOR THE MUSEUM. 

Batrachian Reptile, large, (Rana ? ) remains of,. 


from the carboniferous shale of Bombay Dr. A. H. Leith. 

Butterflies, species of, (100) from the neighbour- 
hood of Bordeaux Dr. G. Buist. 

Coal, from the freshwater strata near Love-grove, 

in the Island of Bombay Dr. A. H. Leith. 

Coal and fossils, specimens o^ from the Salt Range 
on the western side of the Upper Indus ; also 
fossils from the Nummulitk formation in the 
43ame n0igl],bourhood Lt. Grounds, I.N. 
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Calcareous conglomerate, loose sandstone, and blue 
clay with lignite, shells, and septaria, specimens 
of, obtained in boring for water near Minora 

Point, Kurrachee 

Coins, gold (two) called “ Huns,” found among 
the ruins of an old building near Punderpoor. 

Ditto (one) ditto ditto 

Copper Ore from Australia 

Dycolytedonous wood silicided, specimens of, from 
the neighbourhood of Saugor, Central India.. . 
Fishes, shells, corals, *aud rock-specimens, a large 
collection of, from the Red Sea 

Fossil Nautili, specimens of, from Sindh 

bone, portion of, from a nullah at Wansiira, 

near Poona 

Impressions, vegetable, and fossil freshwater shells, 
specimens of, from the chert and carbonifer- 
ous shale in the neighbourhood of Kamptee... 

Lycodon aulicus, snake, from Bombay 

Palm-wood and freshwater shells, specimens of 
fossilized, from the neighbourhood of Saugor, 

Central India 

Physa Prinsepii, from a soapy, gritty, deposit near 

Saugor, Central India 

Nummulites and nummulitic limestones, specimens 

of, from Sindh 

Remains taken from a Cairn at the village of Jiwargi, 
near Ferozabad, on the Bhima. These consist 
of human bones, the bones of reptiles, those 
of a caiiine animal, pottery, a spear-head, and 
the remnants of an iron tripod, with other 
pieces of articles formed of the same metal. . . 
Rock-specimens and Fossils, from the Island of Bom- 
bay,illustrative of its Ceology. (See list, p. 21 1 .) 
— from the Southern Maratha Country, 
collected from the neighbourhood of Dharwar 
and Belgaum— from the primitive rocks, 
mctamorphic strata and trappeau ciTusions of 

that locality ... 
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Donors. 


Major H. B. 

Turner. 

Dr. Wiche. 

Govt. ofBombay. 
Major Dellloste. 

Captain W. T. 
Nicolls. 

Lieut. G. F. Ro- 
binson, 1. N. 
Dr. A. II. Leith. 


Dr. Jerdon. 
Mr. Mendoza. 


Captain W. T. 
Nicolls. 


Major II. B. 
Turner. 


Capt. M. Taylor. 

Drs. A. H. Leith 
& H. J. Carter. 


Lieut. A.Aytouii. 
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Donors. 

Rock-specimens and Fossils (several hundred)^ 

from the South-East Coast of Arabia H. J. Carter^ Esq. 

■ a collection of, from Aden Capt. Montriou, 

Sculpture, specimen of, from the ruins of a temple I. N. 

on the Pownghur, about 28 miles from Baroda. Lieut. H. Beville. 
Sculptured pieces of marble from the ruins in the 

town of Chowl, in Angria’s Colaba E. C. Jones, Esq. 

Shell limestone, specimens of, from Bates Island, in 

the Gulf of Cutch Lieut. Taylor, 

Silurian fossils and minerals, a large collection of, 1. N. 

from Wales Captain C. W. 

Cuneiform inscriptions on a slab of gypsum, and on Tremenheere. 
a brick, from the ruins of Nineveh (fine speci- 
mens) Parry J ones. Esq. 

Telingi manuscript on palmyra leaves Govt, of Bombay. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Communicated 

Barr, (Captain C.,) Report on the Condition, Cus- by 
toms, and Pursuits of the Mangs of the 
KolapoorTerritories. — WthNovemher 1852.(a) Govt, of Bombay. 

Carter, (H. J., Esq.,) Geology of the Island of 

Bombay. — i\th December 1851. (6) The Author. 

On the form and structure of the 

Shell of Operculina Arabica (new species). — 

13M May 1852. (c) 

■■■■ Note on the Pliocene Deposits 

of the Shores of the Arabian Sea.— 14M 

October 1852. (d) - 

- On the larger forms of Fossilized 

Foraminifera in Sindh (with a plate). — IIM 

November 1852. (e) ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■■ ■ 

McLeod, (J., Esq.,) Sketches and Descriptions of 
some of the Cartilaginous Fishes inhabiting the 
sea near Kurrachee.— lO^A June 1852. (/). . II. B. E. 

Mitchell, (Revd. J. M.,) Recent Investigations in Frere, Esq. 
Zend Literature. — 12M February 1852. {g ), . The Author. 

Perry, (Hon’ble Sir E.,) On the conflicting views of 

(a) See next No. (5) p. 161. (c) p. 430. (fl) p. 445. 

(e) See next No. (/) Ditto. (^) p. 216. 
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Communicated 

European Scholars as to the Races inhabiting by 

Polynesia and the Indian Archipelago ; and as 

to the Languages spoken by them. — l^tk May 

1852. (h) The Author. 


Perry, (Hon’ble Sir E.,) On the Geographical Limits 
of the principal Languages of India, and the 
feasibility of establishing English as a Lingua 

Franca . — 15^A July 1852. (t) 

Stevenson, ( Revd. J,, D.D., ) Theory of the Great 

Elephaiita Cave. — 13M May 1852. (A:) 

^Translation of a Sanskrit Inscrip- 
tion in the Great Cave at Kenery, in the Island 

of Salsette. — \btk July 1852. (/). 

Comparative Vocabulary of Non- 

Sanskrit Primitives in the Vernacular Langua- 
ges of India, Part II. — \2th August 1852. (m) 

On the Historical Names and Facts 

contained in the Kenery Inscriptions. — \Ath 

October 18.52. (w) 

Taylor, (Captain M.,) Notices of Cromlechs, Cairns, 
and other Ancient Scytho-Druidical Remains 
in the Principality of Soraptlr, with Plans and 

Illustrations. — \Ath October 1852. (o) 

Wilson, (Revd. J., D.D.,) Brief Memorial of the 
Literary Researches of the late William Erskine, 

Esq. — 15M July 1852. (p) 

— Second Memoir on the Cave-Tcm- 

ples, and other Ancient Buddhist, Brahmanical, 
and Jaina Remains of Western India. — ^th 
September 1852. ( 9 ) 


PROCEEDINGS, OFFICIAL, LITERARY, AND SCIENTIFIC. 

The letter from Messrs. Longman and Co., having reference to the 
reprinting of the Transactions of the Literary Society ^ stating that the 
copper-plates had been destroyed", and proposing terms for replacing 

(A) p. 242. (Op* 289. (A) p. 261. (1) Hee next No. 

(m)p. 319. (a) See next No. ( 0 ) p. 380. (p)p. 276, ( 9 ) p. 340. 
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them with lithographs, &c., was handed over for the consideration 
of the Committee of Management. It states as follows : — 

The cost of copying the engravings in lithography, independently 
of the printing, would be about ^150 ; and the cost of printing 2.50 
copies of the work, and plates, would be about ^350. Id this 
amount the binding is not included, but this would not amount to a 
great sum.” — 8tk January 1852. 


Government letter No. 91 of 1852 transmits copies of the Census of 
the town and island of Bombay, taken by Captain Baynes on the 1st 
February last, and of the correspondence which passed between Govern- 
ment and the Police Authorities regarding this knd the census taken on 
the 1st May 1849. Also copies of the returns of the census which 
was taken on the 2Cth August last. These records are for deposit 
and reference in the Society’s library, and not for publication, as they 
are not considered trustworthy, but may furnish much useful informa- 
tion on a future occasion, when it may be deemed advisable by Govern- 
ment that another census should be attempted. 

Government letter No. 196 of 1852, stating that the employment of 
Ensign F. P. F. Brett, of the 11th Regiment N. I., to take fac-similes 
and impressions of the cave-temple and rock inscriptions in Western 
India, had been sanctioned by the Supreme Government of India, for 
one year, and that instructions would be given from the Military De- 
partment for placing Mr. Brett’s ser\’ices at the disposal of the Cave- 
Temple Commission, was handed over for the guidance of the latter. 

Government letter No. 336 of 1852, forwarding copy of a commu- 
nication dated the 11th December last, from W. Elliot, Esq., Madras 
C. S., on the subject of cave*temples in India, was also delivered to 
the Cave-Temple Commission, and will appear in their general abstract 
of communications on these subjects, which will be published in the 
next No. of the Society’s Journal. It makes mention of some caves not 
noticed in Dr. Wilson’s Memoir, viz. at Badami ; Eiwally, a village 
on the banks of the Malpurba ; and at the village of Undavalli, on the 
banks of the I^stna ; also oifers, for the use of the Society, sketches 
of the figures contained in the cave at the place last mentioned. 

The Secretary was directed to forward the best thanks of the 
Society to Mr. Elliot, for his valuable communication, and to state that 
the sketches mentioned therein would be most acceptable to the Society. 

The letter from J. J. Loth, Esq., states in reply to the Society’s, 
proposing an interchange of journals with the Madras Society, that 
the Committee of the latter assent most willingly to the proposal. 
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and havte directed a copy of all the numbers published since 1840, 
inclusive (viz. those -which are not iu the Society’s library), to be trans- 
mitted by the first favourable opportunity for presentation to tlic 
Society. 

The letter from E. Salisbury, Esq., Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Oriental Society, is accompanied by a copy of the last 
number of their Journal, and expresses their desire to keep up an 
interchange with the Journal of the Bombay Society. 

The Revd. J. M. Mitchell read his paper on Zend Literature, (see 
p. 210,) being a continuation of one on the subject read about eighteen 
months ago. He briefly referred to the continuation by Dr. Both of 
those investigations connecting the mythology of the Veda and the 
Zendavesta, which had been so skilfully commenced in his dissertation 
on the legend of Feridun. Mr. Mitchell’s paper was mainly occupied 
with an explanation of the very important papers and works of Dr. 
Spiegel, Professor of Oriental languages at Erlangen, copies of which 
he laid on the table. The most important of these are — laf, Papers in 
the Journal of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Munich, and in the 
Journal of the German Oriental Society. These are chiefly occupied 
with the discussion of the criticisms on the text of the Zendavesta ; 
2nd, A new translation of the 19th Fargard of the Vendidad, with 
copious notes, critical and explanatory ; 3rd, A Grammar of what the 
Professor calls the Parsi language ; 4tk, An edition of the Zendavesta 
itself. 

With regard to the new version by Spiegel of the 1 9th Fargard of 
the Vendidad, Mr. Mitchell submitted a translation of the German 
into English, and also an English version by Mr. Dhanjibhai Framji, 
of the Gujarati translation by Dastur Framji Aspandiarji. Doubts 
had often been expressed, and by none more loudly than some of the 
Parsis themselves, as to the correctness of Framjec Aspaudiarji’s version, 
and as no other translation into Gujarati is accessible, (the one executed 
by the late chief Dastur Edulji Darabji being locked up, apparently, 
in the archives of the Panchayet,) it is of importance to fix its value. 
The result of a careful comparison of the three versions aforesaid is, 
that while Anquctil is perpetually departing both from Spiegel and 
Framji, the latter two agree in most things of importance. Spiegel 
tells us that he has no acquaintance with Gujarati versions, so that this 
coincidence between the Professor and the Dastur is a strong primd 
facie evidence that they are both right. 

With regard to the “ Grammar of the Parsi Language,” the learned 
Professor has found, in studying the multifarious writings included 
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in the Zondavesta, and the works therewith connected, that the 
treatises included under what is tenied Pehlivi are in fact in two different 
languages ; and to one of these, for want of a better name, he has 
affixed the name Parsi language, and has entered, in the work in ques- 
tion, into A full examination of its character. He finds it intermediate 
between the proper Pehlivi (Huzvaresh) and the modern Persian. 
Many things in the latter, otherwise unintelligible, are cleared up by it. 
It scorns related to tlie Deri dialect, to which, again, the idiom of the 
great national epic of Persia, the Shah Nameh, approximates. Besides 
this distinction in the works generally termed Pehlivi, the so-called 
Zend also divides itself on careful examination into two languages, or 
dialects. Spiegel finds that tlie 2nd Part of the Ya^na is written in 
an idiom very considerably different from that of the Ist Part, and 
apparently more ancient. He holds that the oldest part of the 
Avpsta is the 2nd Part of the Ya^na, the next oldest the Vendidad, 
and the next the 1st Part of the Ya 9 na. — See this subject fully 
examined iti a remarkable paj>er in Weber’s Imhsche Studien, voL i. 
pp. 303— 3i:». 

But the most important of all Spiegel’s labours is his edition of the 
Zendavesta itself, which is now in the press at Vii nna. A copy of the 
first ])art of the work was submitted to the Members present, and was 
much admired for the beauty of the typograpJiy. The Oriental part 
will consist of 3 vols. 8vo., and will contain the original text, the 
Pehlivi version, a copious libt of various readings, and, finally, a German 
translation of I he whole. The only edition of the Zendavesta pro- 
curable at present is a Bombay lithographed edition, a huge folio, which 
sells very dear. On this the elegant edition of the Professor will be an 
immense improvement. 

The Society resolved to take two copies of the work, and to open a 
subscription list, which will remain in the library, for Parsis, and others 
interested in this matter, to put down their names for copies. The 
Professor’s letters report his work as both " cheap and elegant,” but 
he has forgotten to state the exact price. The whole Zend and Pehlivi 
will probably be under Bs. 15. 

Mr. Fallon having forwarded to the Cave-Temple Commission three 
oil paintings, together with the plan and elevation of the Caves of 
Elephants, they were laid before the Meeting, and gave great satisfaction. 
The Secretary was requested to take charge of them until the re- 
mainder were ready for transmission to Government. — 12/A Feb^ 
ruanj 1852. 
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A Copper-plate Charter waa laid before the Society, respecting 
which the Revd. P. Anderson stated as follows “ I place upon the 
table for inspection two copper-plates forwarded to me from Guzerat by 
A. Kinloch Forbes, Esq., who writes thus : — 

‘ I procured them from the aunt of the present Thakoor of Wullch, 
after unheard-of difficulties. The old lady had shown them to several 
wise men of the East, who, as they knew nothing about the contents, 
merely returned them with the remark that the treasure alluded to in 
them was not in her naseeb. She made me promise to return them 
with my own hands, and let her know what the meaning of the inscrip- 
tion is, — also she insisted that the Thakoor should pledge his word that 
when the treasure wis found she should have a fourth share ; all 
which stipulations having been agreed to with due solemnity, she 
remarked that she had four or five other such, which I might see when 
the present was returned. They told me the plates were dug up with 
the others in the middle of the ruins at Walleh many — fifteen or 
twenty — years ago.’ 

** It is to be hoped that this old lady is not anticipating her good 
fortune, and living upon her great expectations. The letters on the 
plates, it will be perceived, can nowhere be very distinctly traced, and in 
many parts are quite illegible. However, 1 have ascertained that this 
is a grant of land made by King SiMditya of Valabhipura. A genealo- 
gical list of kings is given as usual, and their names are distinctly trace- 
able. They are follows : — 

“ ‘ 1 Guha Sena ; 2, His son Dhura Sena ; 3, His son Sildditya ; 4, His 
younger brother Isbara Graha ; 5, His son Dhara Sena ; 6, His younger 
brother Dhara Sena ; 7, His son Dhara Sena ; 8, Ilis sou Dhruva Sena.’ 

“ This list is precisely the same as that given in the Bengal Asiatic 
Society's Journal, vol. vii. page 967, and three-fourths of their plates 
are similar to those of which an account is there given. The actual 
grant contained in the latter part of the inscription now before the 
Society is illegible, but perhaps some members of the Society may be 
able to decypher more than I have succeeded in decyphering. Sila- 
ditya is a family name, and probably the donor in this instance is 
Dhruva Sena, but it appears to be impossible to ascertain this with any 
degree of certainty.” 

The publication of No. xv. of the Society’s Journal was announc- ' 
ed.— lltt March 1852. 
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Letter No. 1138 of 1852 forwards copy of a Census of Bombay^ 
taken on the 20th August last^ to be placed^ as before directed, among 
the records of the Society for reference, but not for publication. 

Colonel Twemlow, in his letter dated 10th ultimo, calls the attention 
of the Society to the remains, apparently of oyster shells, from their 
form and nacreous lustre, which are seeR adherent to the trappean rock 
between Nagotiia and Mhar, where the road is being widened, “ just 
before descending to the level of Dazgaun, and the sulphur (hot) 
springs near that village.” Colonel Twemlow considers the ridge cut 
through in widening the road to be about 100 feet above the level of 
the sea, and recommends a further examination of the spot, as he had 
not time or instruments to eflFect this. 

Several impressions of long inscriptions taken from the rock-cut caves 
in the island of Salsette by Lieutenant Brett were laid on^ the table. 
The manner in which these have been obtained is most satisfactory. 
Mr. Brett uses Gutta Percha for this purpose. It is heated in water 
until suihcicntly softened to admit of being spread over the rock, and 
pressed into the cavities of the letters. After this the letters, now in 
relief, are carefully smoothed down to a common level with a hot iron ; 
printers’ ink is then passed over them, and they are impressed on cloth 
or paper. As soon as a sufficient number of copies have been taken, 
the Gutta Percha is again boiled down, and applied over the next 
portion of the inscription, and so on until the whole is obtained.— 
18.52. 


The letter dated 14th ultimo, hrom 11. B. E. Frerc, Esq., Commis- 
sioner in Sindh, accompanied by the communication mentioned, (p. 458,) 
states that Mr. McLeod will be happy to send the Society specimens 
and descriptions of all the cartilaginous fishes obtainable at Kurrachee, 
for the Society’s museum and Journal, should they be considered 
acceptable for these purposes. 

The Secretary was requested to present the best thanks of the Society 
to Mr. Frcre, and to state that the present would be highly acceptable, 
and the publication of Mr. McLeod’s sketches and descriptions of 
universal interest, os well as any other contribution on objects of 
natural history in Sindh or its neighbourhood. 

With reference to the antiquities sent from the plains of Gehrareh in 
Mesopotamia by Commander Jones, I. N., to the Government, and 
which had been submitted to the Rev. Dr. Wilson for examination. 
Dr. Wilson stated, that without further information respecting them, 
it would be impossible to give a satisfactory opinion of their age or 
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antiquarian value. That he did not think they were so old as had been 
imagined by Commander Jones, though he spoke with much deference 
on this point ; and requested that some observations, which he had 
prepared for the purpose, might be forwarded to Government, with a 
suggestion that they should be submitted for Commander Jones’ 
consideration and reply, before the question of the final disposal of 
these remains was settled. 

The Secretary was directed to act in accordance with Dr. Wilson’s 
request. 

The remains of the Batrachian reptile above mentioned, which is 
another animal added to those already found by Dr. Leith in the car< 
boniferous shale of Bdtnbay, appear to consist of the tihim of a frog, 
much larger than Uana pusilla of this formation. Dr. Leith concludes 
from measurement that they must have belonged to one at least three 
inches long, but until other parts of the skeleton are found this cannot 
of course be satisfactorily determined any more than the kind of reptile 
to which they did belong ; although there can be very little doubt of 
the latter. — lOM June 1852. 


With reference to the Government letter No. 2322 of 1852, request- 
ing the Society to make known, as extensively as possible, the intention 
of the Society of Arts in London to hold an exhibition of the arts and 
manufactures of India in the spring of 1853, the Secretary was 
requested to take steps for carrying into effect the wishes of Government 
as soon as practicable. 

The following letter was received from Barron Hammer- Purgstall, 
with the 1st vol. of his Idteraturgeschichte der Araher^ &c. 

To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bombay. 

Sir, — If the Asiatic Societies of India are the first who claim the 
thanks of all Orientalists, for the spirit raised by them in Asia, Europe, 
and America, for the edition and translation of Oriental texts, they are 
also the first to whom I owe the houor of having been named their 
member. They rank therefore the first in the line of the seven Asiatic 
Societies, which are the object of the dedication of my history of 
Arabic literature. 

Presenting the two first volumes of it to the honorable Asiatic Society 
of Bombay, in order to testify my respects and thanks, I have the honor 
to remain, with the highest regard. 

Sir, 

Your most humble and most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) Hammer-Purgstall. 


61 
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The Secretary was requested to acknowledge the receipt of this letter, 
&c., with the Society’s best thanks, and to forward for the acceptance of 
the Author in return a copy of each of the numbers of the Society’s 
Journal which are not out of print, — 15M July 1852. 

The Government letter No. 2653, dated 17th July last, stating that 
the Supreme Government had been pleased to sanction the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Fallon for a further period of twelve months, was handed 
over tor the guidance of the Cave-Temple Commission. 

With reference to Commander Jones’ note, ofFering to forward three 
beautifully sculptured slabs found among the ruins of Nineveh for the 
museum, if the Society would bear the expensfe of the water carriage 
from Nineveh to Bombay, the Secretary was requested to accept Com- 
mander Jones’ kind offer, provided the expense was not very great, at 
the same time soliciting the Government to allow the slabs to be brought 
down by the H. C. vessels as far as might be practicable. 

'fhe Bcv. Dr. Stevenson stated that he had examined the gold 
coins from the Purundhur and Sewnere talookas, submitted with the 
Government letters Nos. 4028 and 4201 of 1851, and was of opinion 
that they belonged to some Hindu coinage, but he had not seen any 
previous specimens of them. They are stamped on one side only, and 
hear a star in the centre, with a conch on one side, and the rudiments of 
rather ancient Hindu characters on the margin. Dr. Stevenson thinks 
that they should be sent to England, for the examination of some able 
antiquary. 

No. xvi. of the Society’s Journal was laid on the table.— 12^4 
gust 1852. 

The following propositions by the Honorable Sir E. Perry, Kt., 
President, which had been circulated for the opinions of the Committee 
of Management, were submitted to the Meeting : — 

1st. — Members out of the Presidency shall pay only fifteen (15) 
Rupees per annum, for which they shall be entitled to a copy of the 
Journal. 

2nd.— Officers of Regiments stationed in Bombay shall be allowed 
free access to the Library, on a written order from the Colonel of their 
Regiment, but shall not take out books to their private residence. 

3rd. — Native students, in like manner, who desire to pursue their 
studies, shall be allowed free access to the library, on a written order 
from any Member of the Society ; the order mentioned in this and the 
last rule to last for a year. 
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These, after some discussion, hairing been modified, it liras proposed 
by the Honorable the President, seconded by the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, 
and resolved unanimously-— 

That it is expedient to introduce alterations in the rules in accordance 
ivith the principles expressed in the above propositions, and that 
these be referred to the Committee of Management, with a request that 
the Committee will draw up some new rules in accordance with the 
spirit of them for consideration at the next Anniversary Meeting. 

The letter from Lieutenant Brett was accompanied by a plan and fac- 
similes of all the inscriptions in the Caves of Nasik. Mr. Brett stated 
also that he was going on to the Caves of Ellora for a similar purpose. 

Respecting the coin! above mentioned, which were forwarded by Dr. 
Wiehe, and which fortunately happen to be more perfect specimens 
than those belonging to Government which were partly described in 
the minutes of last meeting, the Rev. Dr. Stevenson stated as 
follows : — 

“ The coins from the Purundhur and Sewnere talookas are what are 
called Hum, The Hun is the original coin from which the Madras pagoda, 
so named from the figure of a Hindu temple on the reverse, is derived. 
The Hun should he the third of a tola, or 60 grains ; the Madras pagoda 
is only 45.83, but according to Prinsep’s useful tables, page 39, most 
of the older Huns weigh from 50 to 52.90 grains ; our coins weigh no 
less than 59 grains, which is within one grain of the full standard itself. 
I mention this, as it is of itself a considerable argument in favour of the 
antiquity of these coins. The form of the coins is singular, being 
somewhat like an oval shield, convex on the one side, and concave on 
the other. The convex side is unstamped, and the concave lias in its 
centre a lotus (Kamal), which conventionally by the Hindus is figured 
with eight leaves. On the margin the letters Shri RamA are stamped in 
rather ancient characters, but not differing materially from the present 
Devan^gari type : on the opposite side is the conch (Shankha), one of 
the emblems of Vishnu, with a bunch of pearls attached to it. To the 
right of the letters is a figure, which 1 suppose to be the head of the 
mace (Gada), another emblem of Vishnu ; on the margin opposite to 
this, is the discus or quoit (Chakra), a third of Vishnu’s emblems. 
The coin, then, was probably struck by a worshipper of Ram, probably 
of the sect of Rama Nuja, which some centuries ago prevailed greatly in 
the Canarese country, on which Punderpoor borders. In looking over 
the list of Vijayanagar sovereigns contained in the twentieth volumne 
of the Asiatic Researches, and copied in Prinsep’s useful tables, 
Table XLVI., I find that the family of Bukka, raised to the throne by 
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the famous Vidydranya, was superseded by that of Sri Ranga in 1450 
A. D. The former of these families were worshippers of Siva, which 
we know was the sect of their Gurus, but all the names of the latter 
family show they were sectaries of Vishnu. Thus Sri Range’s son was 
named Ram Chandra, his Narshina, and so on ; Krishna Deva, one of the 
family, extended his sway as far as Gujarat, but his son Ram Raja was 
killed during a Mahomedan invasion, and the kingdom, though not 
extinct till long after, was then shorn of its glory. Our coins, then, I 
should suppose, must have been struck by some one of those monarchs, 
in the palmy days of their sovereignty, when ruling over the best parts 
of the Deccan, from between the middle of the 15th and middle of the 
16th centuries of our era.” — 9M September 185'2. 

Major Jacob’s letter is accompanied by a translation of a Persian 
MS. entitled a History of Bokhara, which, at the suggestion of Sir 
Alexander Burnes, had been given to him in London in 1834, for this 
purpose, but which Major Jacob, after having perused a little, 
considered too puerile and inane to deserve further notice. 

This having been represented to the Oriental Translation Committee, 
they were of a different opinion, and requested Major Jacob at his 
leisure to complete the translation ; from various hindrances, however, 
Major Jacob has not been able to fulfil his task until the present time, 
and he has now forwarded the original with translation complete, for 
transmission to the parent Society. 

The Secretary was requested to inform Major Jacob that, at the re- 
quest of its Oriental Translation Comniittee, his translation, &c. would be 
forwarded to the Royal Asiatic Society by the earliest opportunity. 

In reply to Dr. Buist’s letter, calling the Society’s attention to a 
memorandum of the Mahratta literature published at the lithographic 
presses of Bombay, which had been presented by R. X. Murphy, Esq., 
in November 1 843, but never printed ; and suggesting the desirable- 
ness of a compilation of all information that could be obtained on the 
subject as a test of the intellectual progress of the people. The Secre- 
tary was requested to acknowledge Dr. Buist’s communication with 
thanks, and to state that the Society, having been informed that the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson was engaged in drawing up a complete catalogue of 
all the ty pographed and lithographed works which had yet been printed 
for the Deccan Vernacular Society,” were desirous of leaving it in his 
able hands for the present. 

The following letter was received from the ‘ Rev. Murray Mitchell, 
respecting the printing and translation of the Farsi religious books by 
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Professor Spiegel, and the Zend Dictionary under preparation by our 
member Dhunjibhai Framji : — 

My dear Sir, — As I cannot attend the meeting of the Asiatic 
Society to>day, 1 shall be much obliged to you if you will kindly com- 
municate to the Society the following extracts from a letter which I 
have recently received from Professor Spiegel, of Erlangen. It will be 
seen that this zealous Orientalist is making rapid progress with the im- 
portant works he is bringing out in connexion with Parsi archaeology. 

In reference to his edition of the Zendavesta, the Professor writes as 
follows : — “ The printing of my work is going on without interruption. 
The original text of the Vendidad is completed, the printing of the 
various readings has proceeded to the 6th Fargard [chapter] of the 
Vendidad ; also the first five Fargards of the Pehfivi Translation 
are out of the press. In the course of the autumn of this year 
the first volume will be ready. As to price, the complete edition of 
the Zendavesta will cost at Lcipsicsix dollars (10 dollars— 15 rupees), 
and will therefore at Bombay not come so high as 1 5 rupees. I think 
you will 6nd the price cheap enough, when you consider thaj: my 
edition will contain not only the Vendidad, Ya^na and Vispered, but 
also the Pehlivi translation of these works ; also the yeshts, and the 
smaller liturgical pieces.*’ 

So far writes the Professor in reference to the Zendavesta in the 
original languages. An equally important subject is the translation of 
it which he is making. It was formerly intimated to the Society that 
Professor Spiegel was busy with a translation of the Zendavesta into 
German. He now mentions that the German translation of the Ven- 
didad is ready (that is apparently out of the press). 

But a still more interesting fact is that the Professor intends to 
furnish also a translation in English, lie thus writes on the subject : 
— As for the English translation, I shall gladly undertake it, and I 
shall enlarge the introduction for the use of English readers wlio have 
not the means of consulting the works referred to in the German 
edition. The Imperial Press of Vienna is willing to print the work in 
the same size as the edition on the original text.'* 

Regarding Mr. Dhunjibhai Framji’ s Zend Dictionary, Professor 
Spiegel says : — “ I have read the prospectus of the dictionary with much 
satisfaction, and I heartily wish the work may speedily be completed. 
I have not yet had time to collect subscribers, but I shall have the pros- 
pectus inserted in the next No. of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mor» 
genlandischen Gessellschaft^ [Journal of the German Oriental Society,] 
and I doubt not many copies will be subscribed for in Germany.” 
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The Professor farther says in reference to his own work : — “ Nothing 
can be more gratifying to me than to have my work brought to the 
notice of the Parsis^ not so much in the hope of selling many copies 
(for as I have the patronage of both the Austrian and Bavarian Go- 
vernments I have no pecuniary loss to fear), but because 1 am convinced 
that we may still learn much from the Parsis ; and 1 wish to get out of 
them what they do know as soon as possible, and before it vanishes 
entirely.*' 

I trust that the last extract, as well as the warm interest which Pro- 
fessor Spiegel expresses in regard to Mr. Dhunjibhai Framji’s Zend 
Dictionary, will stimulate some of our Parsi fellow citizens to literary 
investigation connected with their own ancient literature. In particular 
our zealous fellow member Mr. Dhunjibhai Framji must feel encouraged 
by the warm interest which the most learned Orientalists on the 
Continent take in his forthcoming work. 

(Signed) J. M. Mitchell. 

The Rev. Dr. Stevenson V. P., read his paper on the Historical 
Names and Facts contained in the Kenery Inscription. The first 
name noticed was that of Chairakya, the celebrated minister of 
Chandragupta, the Sandracottus of the Greeks, who has a Cave 
dedicated to his memory under the name of Dramila. He then made 
some remarks on the name Rohiiiimitra, found in one of the inscrip- 
tions, which he endeavoured to connect with the royal family of which 
Pushpamitras was the founder, and the name of whose descendant, 
Deva Bhuti, written there Bhoti, ap])ears at Carlee as the constructor 
of the elegant cave-temple near that place, and the name of one of 
whose sons is inscribed on the pillars in front of it ; leading us to infer 
that the cave must have been constructed about b. c. 70, at which 
time that sovereign reigned over Majadh, which he conceives received 
about that time the name of Maharashtra, "the great kingdom." 
He next mentioned that the names of two of the kings near the end of 
the Andhra dynasty, Gautamiputra and Yaduya and Sri-satkarni are 
found both at Kenery and at Nasik. This is the dynasty of kings 
mentioned by Pliny as powerful in his time, and which swayed the 
sceptre for four hundred and fifty-six years. 

The latter of the two abovementioned kings is mentioned in the 
annals of China, where he is called Yuegnai, as having sent an embassy 
there in a. b. 428. The great Satraps of AVestern India, first the 
deputies of the Groeco-Bactrian sovereigns, and afterwards independent 
monarchs, are also mentioned. A minister of one of them constructed 
a cistern at Kenery, and the son of one of them excavated a cave at 
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Nasik, whose date Dr. Stevenson makes out to be a. d. 484. Bud- 
dhaghosha, the Buddhist Apostle of Pegu and the Eastern Peninsula, 
who left India for Ceylon in a. d. 410, is also mentioned as having 
been at Kenery, and having dedicated there an image to Buddha. 

The caves, as mentioned in the inscriptions, were intended to be 
some of them Buddhist temples, others convocation halls for the 
priesthood to meet in, others lodging houses for monks, others refec- 
tories and alrns-liouses. They were constructed by relations and 
connections generally of the above mentioned persons, or by rich gold- 
smiths of Calian and the neighbouring cities, or by devotees, who, 
having abandoned secular pursuits, seem thus to have bestowed their 
property ; the most curious fact, however, regarding the caves at Kenery 
mentioned was, that in the great tope opened a few years ago by Dr, 
Bird, there was originally deposited a Buddha tooth-relic. The date 
on the copper-plate accompanying it is plainly stated in words to have 
been the year two hundred and forty-five, which was a. d. 189. This 
relic is also mentioned in some of the rock inscriptions. The great 
cave is mentioned as then in existence, though it was not probably 
excavated long before that period. 

Another curious fact in reference to the cave at Carlee is, that a 
Greek is mentioned in two of the inscriptions, and though there it is 
not expressly stated, Dr. Stevenson thinks it highly probable that he 
was the designer and superintendent of that excavation, which, as being 
the first, served as a model for the rest of these curious and laborious 
works. — I4ik October 1852. 

Parts of Captain Charles Barr’s paper on the Mangs of Kolapoor 
were read. It goes minutely into their mode of life at home and 
abroad ; of the parts which they inhabit ; their superstitions and their 
religion ; their forays, their precautions, and the distribution of their 
spoil. Everything almost connected with them appears in this valuable 
communication, but the vocabulary of their language, which the 
Society trusted the author would furnish, if in his power ; and if 
not, that some one in the Kolapoor district would kindly take up the 
subject, as the origin and early history of these races receives more 
elucidation from an inquiry of this kind, almost, than from any other 
investigation.— >11 November 1852. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

Monday, 29th November 1852. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting having been read and confirmed, 
the following Report of the Committee of Management for the year 
1851-52 was read by the Secretary : — 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — It is our pleasing duty to lay 
before you a more favourable report of the state of the Society’s library, 
museum, and finances, than has fallen to the lot of your Committees 
of Management for many years past. 

2. During the year 16 resident and three non-resident Members 
have been elected, that is 13 more than during 1850-51. 

3. One hundred and seventy-seven books and pamphlets have been 
presented to the Society, and thirty donations to tbe museum. 

4. The original communications have amounted to seventeen. 

5. To the library 197 works, or 341 volumes, have been added to 
the different classes, as per annexed list, that is 40 works or 180 
volumes more than last year. 

6. 502 volumes have been bound or re-bound, and 24 repaired. 

7. The greater part of the newspaper files have been stitched and 
roughly bound, while the rest are undergoing collation and the same 
process, so that within the next two months the newspaper room, which 
was in total confusion, and almost buried in dust, will have the whole of 
its contents cleared and arranged, and made easily available. It will 
require, however, the addition of a frame work round the walls, which 
will not be expensive, and which your Committee feel assured you will 
sanction. 

8. The Alphabetical Catalogue is steadily progressing, and it is 
hoped will be ready for issue by the middle of next year. 

9. The old process of stamping the Society’s Books, which had 
been discontinued for long time, has been renewed, and nearly all the 
most valuable works now bear, on different parts, the impression of 
the Society’s seal. 

10. The Malcolmson Testimonial has been completed, the books 
stamped and lettered, and the whole form a handsome and valuable 
case, headed Malcolmson Testimonial,” in the Museum. The 
subscriptions, with interest, amount to Rupees 2,732, 15 annas, 7 pies^ 
of which Rs. 2,535, 12 annas has been expended, and the rest is kept 
for contingencies. 

11. The museum has been almost entirely remodelled. The 
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additions and alterations in the cases sanctioned at the last Anniversary 
Meeting have been effected ; and the additional space which has thus 
been gained has enabled the Conservator to group into separate 
departments, with room to spare, the different objects of natural 
history and antiquities possessed by the Society. These, which were 
for the most part strewed about the museum in confusion, have now 
each their proper place assigned to them. 

12. One case has been devoted to specimens of the primitive and 
trap rocks with their minerals of Western India ; another to a complete 
collection of the rocks of the island of Bombay, to which it is intended 
to add, in process of«time, specimens of all the shells found on its 
shores, as well as specimens of the other objects of natural history which 
may be common or peculiar to it. The fossilized bones from the 
island of Perim have also been grouped into one case. Minor groups 
of minerals, rocks, and fossils, illustrative of the geology of the basaltic 
district of Western India, the primitive rocks of the Southern Mahratta 
Country, Cutch, Sindh, Arabia, and Aden, have been placed together in 
the tabular cases. Also collection of fossils from the older lakes of 
Central India. 

13. The large collection of earthy minerals occupying that half of 
the tabular case next the Secretary’s room has been re-arranged and 
provided with trays, also the collection of metallic minerals in the 
other half. 

14. The shells occupy the upper part, or the tabular surface of this 
case, and are in process of arrangement. One case has been devoted to 
corals, which have been collected from the neighbouring seas. And the 
few other objects of natural history belonging to the classes of fishes, 
reptiles, and mammalia have also their separate apartments. So that 
everything now in the museum may be found in its proper place as far 
as general grouping is concerned ; but they still require a most important 
addition to make them further useful ; for in their present state they 
are little better than objects of mere curiosity— 'that is to say, they 
require to be named, numbered, and catalogued, that they may be made 
available for the purposes of instruction, and of greater interest to the 
passing observer. But this your Committee consider a work of time 
and labour, and one which can only be done under a person who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the specimens. Your Committee, therefore, 
cannot expect this to be fulfilled satisfactorily by any but a competent 
and paid Conservator. 

15. The Society has published the usual number of its Jouriud, viz. 

62 
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XV., for 1851, also a small number, viz. xvi., for the present year, and 
another is in the press, which will appear in January next. 

IG. The balance in favour of the Society is little less than that of 
last year. 

Dr. Buist» seconded by T. L. Jenkins, Esquire, proposed 

Ist. — That this Report be accepted, and that the Society express 
their thanks to the Committee for the great care, labour, and abUit v 
with which it has been prepared. 

Sind. — Tliat the Committee be recommended to proceed with as 
little delay as possible with the Descriptive Catalogue of the Museum^ 
without which it is impossible to attempt anything like a study of the 
specimens ; and that this, being completed, be published in an Ap- 
pendix to the new Library Catalogue, now in progress of preparation, 
or in a separate form, as indispensable to make the Museum of any 
practical utility. 

This was unanimously carried. 

The following letter was read from the Hon’ble Sir E. Perry : — 

To the Secretary B. B. R. A. Society. ' 

Sir, — In consequence of my purpose to depart for Europe this 
day, I beg to tender the resignation of the offices of Vice-Patron 
and President, which I now fill by the favour of the Society ; and I 
respectfully offer my best wishes for the prosperity and yearly increas- 
ing usefulness of the institution. 

“ I am, sir, your most obedient Ser^'ant, 
(Signed) “ E. Perry.” 

It was then unanimously resolved, on the proposition of P. W. 
LeGeyt, Esquire, V. P., seconded by G. Buist, Esquire, LL.D. : — 

** That the Society record its deep sense of the valuable services 
rendered to it by the Hon’ble Sir Erskine Perry, during his President- 
ship, and its regret that it should so soon have been deprived, by his 
departure to Europe, of the great advantage of his literary talents and 
acquirements.” 

Election of President, 

P. W. LeGeyt, Esquire, seconded by A. Malet, Esquire, Vice- 
Presidents^ proposed in an appropriate speech relative to his numerous 
and long continued labours in behalf of the Society, and his general 
literary 'attainments, that the Rev. J. Stevenson, D.D., should be 
elected President of the Society, in succession to the Hon’ble Sir 
E. Perry ; w'hich, having received the general consent of the meeting. 
Dr. Stevenson returned thanks for the honor conferred on him, and 
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expressed his desire to continue, as heretofore, to further the objects 
of the Society to the best of his abiKty. 

Election of Vice-President, 

The election of the Rev. Dr. Stevenson to the Presidentship having 
caused a vacancy among the Vice-Presidents^ Colonel C. Waddiiigton, 
C. B., Chief Engineer, was, on the proposition of the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, 
seconded by Colonel W. Wyllie, C. B., unanimously chosen for this 
appointment. 

The follo^ving Gentlemen were elected for the Committee of Ma- 
nagement, Museum Committee, and Auditors for the ensuing year, viz ; — 

y^ommittee of Management. 

S. S. Dickinson, Esq. JL Harkness, Esq., A.M. 

Lieut. Col. J. Holland. Captain J. G. Forbes. 

William Howard, Esq. Thomas L. Jenkins, Esq. 

A. H. Leith, Esq. J. Ritchie, Esq. 

Rev. P. Anderson, A.M. M. Stovell, Esq. 

Muse^mi Committee, 

A. H. Leith, Esq. J. Harkness, Esq., A.M. 

H. Conybeare, Esq. J. F. Watson, Esq., M.D. 

G. Buist, Esq., LL.D. H. J. Carter, Esq. 

Auditors. 

A. Spens, Esq. Captain J. G. Forbes. 

In accordance with a resolution of the Society, passed at its meeting 
held on the 9tb September last, that the Committee should bring forward 
propositions for the reduction of the subscription of non-resident Mem- 
bers'-^the issuing to all members a copy of the Journal gratuitously ; 
the admission 6f bond fide students gratuitously — and the admission of 
Officers of regiments stationed at the l^resldency on a certain amount 
of subscription, it was resolved that — 

1st. — Non-resident Members shall only pay fifteen rupees per annum. 

2ud.''All Members of the Society shall be entitled to a copy of the 
Journal. 

3rd."— -Any Member of the Society may introduce (subject to the 
control of the Committee of Management) one individual, either Native 
or European, to the advantages of the library while engaged in literary 
or scientific pursuits ; the Member being held responsible for any books 
taken out from the library by the person he has introduced, and the 
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introduction not to continue for more than twelve months^ nor to be 
given to any but bond fide students of science or literature whose cir* 
cumstances prevent*them from joining the Society as regular Members/* 

The proposition for the admission of Officers of regiments stationed 
at the Presidency on a reduced amount of subscription was, after much 
discussion, again referred to the Committee of Management for fur- 
ther consideration. 

The following work has been added to the “ Malcolmson Testi- 
monial” : — 

Cuvier (le Baron Georges) Le 9 ons d’ Anatomic Compar^e, deu- 
ziime ddition. Paris, 1836 & 1846, 9 vols. in 8. 

* a 






